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OCTOBER. 


BY  MRS.  P.  W.  R.  CROTHERS. 


The  month  of  sear  leaves  and  melancholy  musings 
has  come.  The  bright  scarlet  of  the  maple  has  again 
made  it  the  fop  of  the  season,  as  its  tender  crimson 
buds  did  in  the  spring.  The  golden  foliage  of  the  for¬ 
est  is  fast  fading  into  the  sober  nissct  of  winter,  and 
the  chattering  squirrel  only  ventures  from  his  nest  while 
the  sunbeams  are  playing  among  the  waving  branches 
that  the  autumn  winds  arc  stripping  of  their  fruit  and 
leaves. 

Who  has  not  w  alked  out  in  the  w'oodsin  October  and 
felt  sad  memories  pressing  on  their  hearts  1  Who  has 
not  watched  the  long  rank  grass  wraving  above  the  grave 
of  some  dear  one,  listened  to  the  cold  lain  drops  pat¬ 
tering  upon  the  tombstone,  and  not  mourned  1  Per¬ 
haps  not  one ;  and  yet  October  is  the  month  of  social 
enjoyment,  of  domestic  happiness,  of  hre-side  comfort. 
The  farmer  has  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  midsummer 
toil  and  his  wife  and  children  are  enjoying  it.  The  me¬ 
chanic  leaves  his  workshop  earlier,  and  his  w  inter 
night’s  labor  not  yet  commenced,  and  he  spends  an  hour 
with  his  family  round  the  glowing  hearth.  Even  the 
lazy  politician  has  an  hour  to  spare  to  social  compact, 
for  the  elections  are  over  and  the  sessions  have  not 
commenced.  How  many  pictures  of  humble  happiness 
rise  to  the  memory  of  the  w  anderer  from  home,  of  by¬ 
gone  days  in  this  month,  before  sorrow  had  thrown  her 
sombre  mantle  over  all  the  scenes  of  life! 

I  was  sitting  alone,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  and 
gazing  upon  the  crackling  hre  as  it  cheerily  blazed  upon 
the  cottage  hearth,  and  listening  to  the  shrill  w’ind  as  it 
swept  along  the  highway,  and  indulging  that  “  unbent 
mood”  of  mind,  that  Cowper  so  beautifully  describes 
in  his  “  winter’s  evening,”  when  a  little  girl  came  into 
my  room  on  an  errand  from  a  person  I  did  not  know*. 
“  She  lives  over  the  road,”  said  the  child,  “  in  a  little 
frame  house.”  It  was  a  name  I  had  not  heard  since  child « 
hood,  so,  after  complying  with  the  little  girl’s  request, 
I  sat  dowrn  again  beside  the  hearth,  and  memory  called 
up  a  long  buried  remembrance,  that  had  slumbered  for 
many  a  year,  that  happened  in  this  very  month. 


It  w’as  a  stormy  night  in  the  last  of  October,  and  the 
tall  pine  forest  was  croaking  and  moaning  w  ith  that 
ghostly  sound  that  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
distant  roar  of  ocean.  Old  Chesapeake  w'as  calling  up 
all  its  terrors,  and  the  calm  bay,  that  lay  like  molten 
gold  at  sunset,  was  lashing  its  dark  weaves  to  fury. — 
The  day  of  steamboats  had  not  fully  come,  but  much 
w  hite  canvass,  that  floated  free  to  the  evening  breeze, 
was  now'  lashed  up  in  graceful  folds  and  many  tall 
masts  were  bending  before  the  rising  gust,  as  it  broke 
in  flaws  from  the  forest. 

A  lonely  widow  sat  belore  the  bright  pine  fire  that 
cheered  the  low'ly  dw’elling.  A  cat,  that  purred  as  if 
enjoying  the  warmth,  was  her  only  companion,  and  as 
the  wind  w  histled  around  her  cottage,  she  turned  pale 
as  the  cotton  her  busy  fingers  mechanically  picked. — 
They  who  have  loved  one's  at  sea  only  can  tell  what  a 
desolate  sound  a  night  gust  carries  to  the  ear.  That 
w  idow’  had  seen,  years  before,  a  beloved  husband  dash 
aw’ay  the  tear  from  his  manly  cheek  as  he  kissed  his 
i  beautiful  sons  and  gentle  daughter,  and  pressed  her — 
his  wife — to  his  bosom  and  promised  to  return  in  a 
year,  w  ith  the  guerdon  for  which  he  roamed  old  ocean. 
Hut  the  year  melted  away  and  never  more  did  Robert 
Gordon  return  to  bless  that  lonely  cottage.  The  new  s¬ 
papers  told  of  a  terrible  shipwreck,  and  Mary  was  a 
widowed  mother.  Two  fine  boys  and  a  girl  remained, 
hou’cver ;  end  who  can  bo  said  to  be  utterly  unhappy 
that  can  clasp  bright  faces  to  their  bosom  and  say — 
“  mine  own.”  Time  softened  Mary’s  grief,  and  though 
many  a  midnight  found  her  awake  and  shedding  the 
warm  tear  for  that  loss  no  time  can  restore— the  hus* 
band  of  her  youth — yet  she  was  loo  young  to  sink  un¬ 
der  sorrow’,  and  the  cheerful  laugh,  and  the  merry  tale 
often  eidiveiied  the  widow’s  fireside  as  her  boys  and 
girl  grew  around  her,  fair  and  promising  as  mother 
need  wish.  Robert,  the  oldest,  was  bold  and  daring 
like  his  father  and  much  be  longed,  as  he  grew  to  man¬ 
hood,  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  but  when  he  look¬ 
ed  at  his  mother  and  thought  of  the  bereavement,  and 
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consequent  terror  of  that  wild  element,  he  could  not  | 
think  of  inflictin^j^  to  uerere  a  blow  as  he  knew  leaving 
her  would  be.  But  many  a  day  as  he  picked  the  corn  { 
from  its  stem,  or  dug  the  sweet^potatoe  hill,  Robert's  j 


thoughts  were  wandering  away  over  the  blue  waters  ;  | 
and  he  joyed  when  his  mother  permitted  him  to  go  with 
a  neighbor  to  haul  the  seine  upon  the  bosom  of  the  bay, 
and  as  the  wild  torch'^light  flashed  over  its  waves,  and 
the  rough  voices  of  the  fishermen  broke  in  joyous  hal- 
loes  from  boat  to  boat,  a  sort  of  delirium  possessed  the 
boy  and. he  could  scarcely  return  to  his  quiet  home 
without  a  sigh.  Edgar,  the  younger,  was  a  gentle  boy 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  wild  talcs  of  danger  and  ship¬ 
wreck  that  caused  the  bright  blood  to  flash  to  Robert's 
temple,  and  w  hen  his  brother  w’as  out,  catching  the  fin- 
ny  prey  that  formed  a  large  portion  of  their  provision, 
he  sat  by  his  mother's  side  and  read  from  the  sacred 
volume,  while  she  and  his  sister  pursued  their  domes¬ 
tic  employment. 

At  length  a  gallant  vessel  anchored  in  sight  of  Ma' 
ry's  house,  and  the  captain  came  on  shore.  This  was 
a  common  occurrence,  for  in  those  days  West  India 
men  and  others  trafficked  often  for  milk  and  vegetables 
with  the  farmers  on  shore,  and  in  return  gave  them 
tropical  fruits.  The  Captain  proved  to  be  an  old  mess¬ 
mate  of  Robert  Gordon,  the  widow's  husband,  and 
warmly  he  spoke  of  his  lost  comrade,  and  while  the 
tear  sw'am  in  Mary's  eye  as  she  covered  her  little  table 
with  every  fresh  delicacy  from  the  garden  and  poultry- 
yard  that  a  sailor  loves,  the  young  Robert  pressed 
close  to  the  Captain’s  side  and  listened  with  a  gieedy 
ear  to  his  yarns  of  his  father's  daring  and  fortitude  in 
his  sea  trips. 

“  Let  me  have  this  hoy,  Mary,"  said  the  Captain; 
“my  own  son  shall  not  be  more  tenderly  treated;  we 
are  going  to  make  a  short  voyage  to  St.  Kitts  and  he 


will  soon  be  back.  My  only  son  is  going;  they  will 
be  comrades,  and  1  see  that  in  him  that  ttdls  me  he 
will  finally  take  to  the  sea  and  perhaps  he  will  not 
have  a  chance  of  going  w  ith  a  friend  who  will  take  as 
much  pains  to  instruct  him  and  keep  him  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  again !” 

Mary  wept,  but  she  could  not  resist  the  imploring 
looks  of  Robert  and  the  kind  entreaties  of  the  Captain, 
and  it  wras  settled  that  on  the  Captain's  return  from 
Baltimore,  he  should  stop  and  take  Robert  on  board 
of  his  gallant  craft. 

From  that  hour  Mary  saw  no  more  happiness.  Her 
eldest,  her  first-born,  he  who  had  awakened  the  first 
pulsations  of  maternal  love  was  gone.  In  vain  the 
gentle  Edgar  soothed  her  fears, even  w  hile  he  trembled 
himself  for  his  bold  and  fearless  brother;  in  vain  her 
daughter  caroled  like  the  mocking  bird  of  her  own 
clime,  as  she  turned  the  wheel  beside  her  mother's 
hearth ;  Mary  heard  but  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  in  ev¬ 
ery  sound,  but  the  death  dirge  iu  every  breeze.  Months 
rolled  on  and  no  Robi-ri  came  to  relieve  their  fears, 
when  again  the  fearful  ule  of  shipwreck  was  repeat¬ 
ed.  It  was  almost  too  much  for  the  w  idowed  mother 
and  for  months  her  senses  wanderetl  in  delirium. 

The  autumn  had  again  come,  and  again  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  widow  were  gathen>d  around  her  lowly 


hearth.  The  gale  was  sighing  fitfully  in  the  tall  pines 
and  the  sullen  moan  of  the  waves  echoed  mournfully 
their  melancholy  sound.  Suddenly  a  gun  was  fired— 
then  another.  Breathlessly  i he  widow  and  herc  hil- 
dren  listened  to  the  ominous  sound.  Etlgar  rushed  out 
and  follow’ed  by  his  sister  discovered  a  v<  ssel  almost 
on  shore,  with  every  signal  of  distress  about  her. 

“  Mother !"  he  exclaimed,  “  the  waves  are  not  high, 

I  must  not  let  human  beings  perish  before  my  eyes  and 
not  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  Sister  and 
I  can  manage  the  boat.” 

It  was  very  dark,  but  that  girl  had  been  raised  on 
the  shore  of  a  wide  bay  and  had  often  dared  its  waves 
w’ith  her  brothers.  She  follow’ed  her  brother  w  ho  saw 
no  time  w’as  to  be  lost,  for  the  schooner  was  sinking 
fast,  having  sprung  a  leak  her  crew  could  not  subdue. 
In  his  light  fishing  smack  Edgar  reached  in  safety  the 
side  of  the  craft  and  took  off  as  many  as  it  would  con¬ 
tain.  Undaunted  by  the  danger,  though  his  slight 
frame  was  quivering  with  fatigue,  he  put  them  on 
shore  and  returned  with  his  sister;  who,  with  all  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  woman’s  nature  aroused  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  drowning  mariners,  row’ed  with  a  strength 
her  delicate  form  little  promised.  They  again  reached 
the  vessel  in  safety,  when,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
increasing  danger,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  all  leap¬ 
ed  into  the  little  boat  despite  the  entreaties  and  pro¬ 
mises  of  Edgar  to  take  them  all  off.  Mary  stood  up¬ 
on  the  shore,  wringing  her  hands  in  agony  indescriba¬ 
bly.  She  saw  her  gallant  boy  reach  the  vessel — she 
saw*  him  w  ave  off  the  desperate  ere Wt— she  saw  one 
dark  form  after  another  leap  into  the  light  boat — she 
saw’  it  mount  a  crested  wave,  and  the  next  moment  she 
saw  it  bottom  upw’ards.  Where  was  Edgar  and  his 
sister  1  Old  Chesapeake  had  swallowed  the  heroic 
boy  and  girl,  and  that  mother  was  childless. 

Years  had  elapsed  and  Mary  Gordon  was  the  lone¬ 
ly  inmate  of  her  cottage.  October  in  its  annual  round 
brought  mournful  reminiscences  to  her  mind.  Her 
frame  shook  when  she  sat  hy  her  cheerful  light  wood 
fire  and  the  sound  of  young  voices  was  quenched  for¬ 
ever  by  that  hearth.  So  thought  Mary,  but  who  can 
fathom  the  w’orkings  of  Providence  1  It  was  Octo¬ 
ber — go  w’e  back  to  the  night  our  stoiy  began.  The 
widow’s  cheek  waxed  pale  and  her  lip  quivered,  for  it 
w  as  just  such  a  night  as  left  her  childless.  Suddenly 
voices  came  on  the  night  w  ind — Mary  started,  for  she 
was  a  woman  and  alone.,  'I'hey  came  nearer— then  a 
gentle  knock.  Mary  Gordon’s  heart  died  within  her, 
for  no  neighbor  was  like  to  be  out  on  such  a  wild  night 
and  at  such  an  hour,  and  war  had  raised  its  cry  of 
“  havoc”  on  the  sea-board  in  startling  tones.  The 
knock  was  gently  repeateJ,  and  Mary,  in  the  very  en¬ 
ergy  fear  inspires,  asked  “  Who  is  there?”  “Mother!” 
said  a  voice  no  mother's  heart  forgets.  It  was  too 
much  of  joy.  Mary’s  trembling  hands  scarcely  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  withdraw  the  rustic  bolt  before  she  fell 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  Robert.  But  another — though 
a  scarce  less  manly  form  stood  beside  Robert,  and 
though  wind  and  time  had  blanched  the  bold  brow  and 
w’rinklcd  the  bluff  check  yet  the  w’ife  felt  she  was 
clasped  to  the  beating  heart  of  her  long  lost  sailor. 
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The  elder  Gordon  had  been  wrecked  and  long  confined 
1  prisoner  in  those  gloomy  South  American  mines, 
where  many  of  our  gallant  tars  dragged  out  years  of 
anguish.  Robert  had  met  at  the  Islands  an  escaped 
prisoner  from  the  same  place,  and  following  his  direc¬ 
tions  had  resolved  to  liberate  his  father  or  perish  with 


him.  He  had  written  to  apprize  his  mother  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  but  the  vessel  was  lost  that  contained  his 
letter.  Through  the  merest  accident  he  had  met  a 
countryman  to  whom  he  told  his  sad  story  and  by 
means  of  his  liberality  he  was  again  a  freeman  under 
the  stars  of  Liberty. 


THE  CHETAEIER  BE  OOIJRGEI^. 


BY  HON.  H.  M.  BRACKENRIDOE. 


PART  FIRST. 


The  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gourges,  although 
celebrated  by  his  countrymen,  in  his  day,  as  the  gener¬ 
ous  avengei  of  the  Huguenots,  (cruelly  murdered  by 
Menendez,)  but  for  this  heroic  action,  might  have  sha¬ 
red  the  fate  of  the  many  thousand  distinguished  men 
whose  fame  has  been  lost  to  posterity.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  more  is  not  known  of  his  private  life  and 
character,  for  they  well  deserve  to  be  snatched  from 
oblivion.  He  had  become  celebrated  by  his  martial 
exploits,  both  at  sea  and  land,  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
the  Spanish  historians  have  stamped  upon  his  reputa¬ 
tion  the  reproach  of  being  a  terrible  heretic.*  Like 
Pedro  de  Menendez,  we  must  also  judge  him  by  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  manners  of  the  tiroes  in  which 
he  lived.  Menendez  w’as  led  by  a  gloomy  bigotry  to 
commit  a  most  atrocious  act ;  De  Gourges,  from  a  no¬ 
ble  and  generous  indigpnation  which  burned  in  his 
bosom,  was  roused  to  seek  a  revenge  that  justice  and 
religion  cannot  approve.  Yet  when  we  weigh  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  each,  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  them  is 
very  different — for  Menendez,  we  cannot  but  feel  un- 
rnixed  abhorrence — for  De  Gourges,  we  feel  an  invol¬ 
untary  sympathy,  although  our  judgment  condemns 
his  conduct.  For  my  part,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  discover  the  exalted  saint,  in  the  person  whom  I 
believe  to  be  a  despicable  man. 

A  hasty  outline  of  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  the 
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French  to  settle  Florida,  may  be  proper,  before  giving 
an  account  of  the  singular  enterprize  of  De  Gourges, 
undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  kis 
country  and  religion,  and  executing  what  be  conceived 
to  be  natural  justice  on  those  who  had  so  basely  out¬ 
raged  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  French  colonies  of  Florida,  like  those  of  New 
England  a  half  century  later,  had  their  origin  in  a  de¬ 
sire  of  religious  freedom.  A  powerful  struggle  pre¬ 
vailed  in  France  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
which  reached  its  height  during  the  short  and  troubled 
reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  The  scales 
were  nearly  balanced,  a  hair  was  sufficient  to  turn  them 
either  way,  and  France  might  have  been  a  Protestant 
instead  of  a  Catholic  country.  Some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  nobility  were  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  Admiral  Coligny  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of 
Montmorency,  were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
formers;  but  the  Prince  of  Conde',  and  his  brother, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  the  great  Henry  IV., 
were  known  to  he  favorable  to  their  cause,  and  subse¬ 
quently  declared  themselves  openly.  Although  the 
Catholics  were  most  numerous,  sustained  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  powers,  and  the  influence  of  Rome,  then  still 
exercising  an  almost  irresistible  sway  over  European 
governments,  yet  the  opposing  numbers  and  influence 
of  the  Protestants  were  such  as  to  secure  them  many 
I  important  privileges.  The  introduction  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  was  successfully  resitted,  and  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  reig^  of  Charles  IX.,  a  show  of  liberality  was 
made  hy  the  faTors  bestowed  on  Conde',  the  King  of 
Navarre,  Montmorency,  and  Coligny,  although  after* 
wards  clouded  over  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  which  threatened  the  entire  annihilation  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  France.  The  cause,  however,  had  sunk 
so  low,  that  when  Henry  IV\  “  waded  through  slaugh¬ 
ter  to  a  throne,’*  he  was  compelled  in  appearance,  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faitli,  in  order  to  reign  in  peace, 
imparting  by  way  of  compensation  the  celebrated 
Kdict  or  Nantz,  which  declared  the  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  religion  to  the  unfortunate  Huguenots,  or 
Protestants. 

The  situation  of  the  Huguenots,  in  the  disordered 
state  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  11.  and 
Chailes  IX.,  must  necessarily  have  been  precarious ; 
and  the  same  motives  which  induced  the  English  Pu¬ 
ritans  to  seek  an  asylum  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
religious  opinions  unmolested,  must  have  shaped  their 
plans,  and  prompted  their  emigrations.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect,  that  but  for  the  murderous  success  of  Menen- 
dez,  the  foundation  of  the  American  nation  of  the  north 
might  have  been  laid  by  the  Protestant  sons  of  France, 
seeking  liberty  of  conscience,  instead  of  those  of  her 
English  rival,  who  afterwards  secured  that  inestima¬ 
ble  prize,  together  with  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty, 
and  became  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic. 

An  Italian  mariner,  named  Verazzani,  in  the  service 
of  France,  had  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
as  early  as  the  year  1523,  but  had  not  attempted  to 
make  a  settlement.  He  gave,  however,  a  very  favora¬ 
ble  account  of  its  climate  and  soil,  and  laid  claim  to  it 
for  France,  by  the  right  of  discovery.  It  was  not  until 
the  Huguenots,  forty  years  afterwards,  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  perils,  and  feared  still  further 
persecutions,  that  the  discoveries  of  Verazzani  w’ere 
called  to  mind.  Admiral  Coligny  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  for  the  religious  sect  of  w'hich  he  w^as 
considered  the  head,  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  New 
World.  The  Admiral  succeeded  in  fitting  out  an  ex¬ 
pedition  under  the  royal  sanction,  (although  this  is 
denied  by  the  Spanish  historians,)  two  vessels  well 
provided  with  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  making  the  commencement  of  the 
intended  settlement.  The  command  w  as  given  to  Jean 
Rihaut,  accompanied  by  Rene^  de  Laudonier,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  navigator.  One  of  the  vessels  was  ])laced 
under  the  command  of  Jean  Lucas,  the  other  under 
Ribaut  himself;  all  who  embarked  were  supposed  to 
be  Huguenots,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  the 
expedition  W'as  not  sustained  by  the  royal  authority, 
it  was  at  least  winked  at,  as  it  might  be  the  means  of 
drawing  oflf  from  France,  some  of  those  troublesome 
spirits  who  aspired  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion.  Ribaut  sailed  from  Dieppe,  his  native  place, 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1562,  and  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Florida.  AfU‘r  a  voyage  of  two  months,  he  arrived 
at  a  part  of  Uie  Peninsula,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cape  Francois,  between  twenty  •nine  and  thirty  de- 
gret's  of  north  latitude.  He  thence,  coasting  towards 
the  North,  discovered  a  river  which  he  named  Dau¬ 
phin;  and  on  the  first  of  May,  another  then  called  hy 


that  name,  but  afterw  ards,  St.  Matheo,  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  probably,  at  present,  the  St.  Johns.  Here  he 
erected  a  pillar,  with  the  arms  of  France,  taking  a  for- 
mal  possession  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign,  being 
w’ell  received  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  bo  nu¬ 
merous.  He  observed  here  the  red  and  white  mulber¬ 
ry,  W’ith  an  abundance  of  silk  worms^  W'hose  use  was 
unknow  n  to  the  Indians.  From  this  place  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  another  river,  called  Sequana,  and  another  named 
Senora.  Six  other  rivers  w'ere  noted,  and  named  after 
rivers  of  France;  such  as  the  Garonne,  Charante,  Ac. 
—but  as  none  such  are  to  be  found,  he  must  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  different  inlets,  or  small  unexplored  hays,  for 
rivers. 

They  continued  their  course  tow’ards  the  North  be¬ 
yond  the  thirty-second  degree,  in  pursuit  of  the  river 
Jordan,  described  by  Vasques  de  Ayllon;  but  bcintr 
separated  by  a  tempest,  this  design  was  abandoned, 
and  soon  after  they  again  fell  in  with  each  other,  at  a 
river  called  by  them  Belleavoir,  probably  Savanna. 
Here,  receiving  information  of  a  river  some  distance 
further  north,  they  proceeded  thither,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Port  Royal,  which  it  still  retains.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  country  delighted  them ;  it  appeared  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  splendid  forests,  and  to  abound  with  every 
kind  of  game.  The  Indians  were  at  first  shy  and  dis¬ 
tant,  but  by  degrees,  by  means  of  presents,  and  friend¬ 
ly  demonstrations,  became  reconciled.  They  informed 
him,  that  some  distance  farther  north  there  w’as  a  chief 
named  Chicora,  whose  subjects  w’ere  very  numerous, 
and  of  whose  great  pow'er  they  related  wonders.  This 
was  afterwards  named  St.  Helena,  and  the  name  of 
that  part  of  South  Carolina  is  retained  to  this  day. 

A  part  of  Ribaut’s  people  were  so  w  ell  pleased  with 
Port  Royal,  that  they  determined  to  remain  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  kingdom  of  St.  Helena.  Ribaut 
constructed  a  small  triangular  Fort,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Caroline,  and  after  leaving  tw’cnty-six  persons  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Albert  Ribaut,  (probably  his  rela¬ 
tive,)  set  sail  for  France,  w  ithout  making  any  further  es¬ 
tablishment.  He  arrived  at  Dieppe  on  the  20th  of  July, 
where  he  founJ  his  country  involved  in  civil  war,  and 
every  thing  in  confusion  and  disorder ;  so  that  it  was 
entirely  hopeless  to  obtain  at  that  time  any  further  aid, 
to  enable  him  to  return  and  establish  the  colony  on  a 
more  permanent  and  extensive  fooling.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  left  such  a  handful  of  men,  w  hen 
it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  have  done  so  much 
more.  Perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  his  people  being 
sailors  and  soldiers,  he  judged  them  unfit  for  colonists; 
or,  perhaps  he  feared  that  the  supply  of  provision  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  larger  establishment  than  the  one 
made  by  him.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  first  attempt  resulted  in  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  Albert  Ribaut  was  soon  reduced  to  great  distress 
for  w’ant  of  provisions ;  he  visited  several  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  chiefs,  w  ho  could  afford  him  but  little  assis¬ 
tance,  as  they  had  scarcely  enough  to  supply  their  own 
w’ants.  Tw’o  of  these,  named  May  on  and  Hopa,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  at  the  distance  of  tw’cnty-five  leagues 
to  the  South,  there  w'ere  two  brothers,  chiefs,  named 
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Ovaden  and  Convexin,  who  inliabited  a  more  plenii- 1  covery  of  America,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  aside 
ful  country,  and  from  whom  be  would  perhaps  be  ena-  j  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  early  writers,  if  we 
bled  to  obtain  more  ample  supplies.  A  boat  w  as  des-  disbelieve  the  fact.  The  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
patched  thither,  w’ith  some  articles  of  traffic ;  the  people  were  sufficient  to  carry  off  whole  nations;  and  this  dis- 
were  received  with  great  kindness  by  Ovaden,  who  ease,  so  fatal  to  the  natives  from  their  animal  diet,  the 
furnished  them  plentifully  w  ith  maize  and  beans,  with  tliickness  of  their  skins,  and  mistaken  mode  of  treat- 
which  they  returned  to  the  Fort.  Their  success  avail-  ment,  was  introduced  as  soon  as  the  Kuropean  settle* 
ed  them  but  little,  as  their  store-house  soon  after  took  ments  had  taken  root.  I  entertain  little  doubt  tliat  the 
fire,  and  consumed  every  thing  it  contained.  The  whole  Atlantic  sea  coast,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
chiefs,  Andusta  and  Mayon,  seemed  to  be  touched  w’ith  St.  Mar)’’s,  was  inhabited  by  very  numerous  tribes, 
their  misfortunes,  and  assisted  with  their  people  in  re-  having  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  trafficing,  and 
placing  the  building.  making  war,  and  living  under  the  w'ell  established  go- 

Ribaut  fitted  out  another  trading  expedition  to  the  vernment  of  powerful  chiefs, 
dominions  of  Convexin,  who  had  not  been  visited  on  To  return  to  the  colonists,  their  history  will  be  told 
the  former  voyage.  From  him  they  obtained  the  le-  in  a  few  words.  In  the  absence  of  the  party  sent  to 
quisitc  supplies,  and  what  w’as  more  acceptable,  al-  the  chief  Convexin,  a  revolt  had  taken  place  at  Fort 
though  ultimately  a  misfortune,  as  it  laid  the  founda-  Caroline,  on  account,  as  w  as  alleged,  of  the  unjustifi- 
tion  of  extravagant  hopes,  and  led  to  many  a  wild  un-  able  severity  of  Ribaut,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  occa- 
dertaking  very  prejudicial  to  subsequent  attempts  at  sion;  his  servani  fearing  a  like  fate  fled  to  the  Indians, 
colonization,  they  procured  some  pearU  and  pieces  of  where  he  was  well  received,  and  married  a  daughter 
silver!  On  being  questioned,  the  chief  declared  that  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  In  the  place  of  Ribaut,  Nicolas 
the  silver  was  obtained  from  some  mountains  at  the  Uarri  was  chosen  to  the  command,  who  finding  that 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  days  journey.  It  is  remarka-  the  time  had  passed  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
ble  that  all  these  tribes  were  in  possession  of  some  succors  from  France,  and  seeing  little  prospectofsuc- 
portion  of  gold  and  silver,  and  even  of  precious  stones,  cess  in  the  establishment,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
The  metal  w  as  not  coined,  from  w  hich  I  am  inclined  place  and  make  his  way  to  Europe  with  the  remainder 
to  believe  that  the  prevailing  idea  among  early  writers  of  the  people.  He  built  a  small  vessel  for  this  pur- 
that  it  was  procured  from  vessels  w  recked  on  the  pose,  while  Andusta  and  other  chiefs  assisted  by  pro¬ 
coast,  may  not  bo  correct.  The  Indians  uniformly  in-  viding  him  wuth  cordage  and  other  necessary  materials, 
formed  both  the  French  and  Spaniards  that  the  pre-  Taking  leave  of  these  friendly  chiefs  in  the  most  affec- 
cious  metals  w  ere  procured  by  them  from  nations  near  tionate  manner,  the  adventurers  set  sail  for  France, 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  and,  from  the  directions  They  shortly  after  were  becalmed  for  tw’cnty  days, 
given,  the  part  recently  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  and  suffered  incredibly  from  the  w’ant  of  w'ater  and 
now  know'n  to  be  rich  in  gold,  was  most  probably  the  provisions,  during  a  very  long  passage;  several  of  them 
Dorado,  so  long  sought  after  by  the  colonists  of  the  having  perished,  it  is  said  the  survivors  were  reduced 
two  nations  Just  mentioned,  and  even  by  the  Virginia  to  the  most  shocking  extremities.  They  reached 
settlers,  but  which  w  as  reserved  for  more  modem  but  France  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  at  a  period  w  hen 
not  more  honest  adventurers.  It  is  also  possible,  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  was  so  much  depressed 
that  as  the  southern  Indians  were  less  barbarous  than  that  they  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  charity,  even  from 
those  of  the  north,  and  carried  on  considerable  traffic  their  friends.  Thus  ended  the  first  French  Protestant 
with  each  other,  the  precious  metals  might  have  been  colony  in  Florida,  but  wdiich  was  not  entirely  useless 
transferred  from  tribe  to  tribe,  through  the  numerous  in  its  results,  as  it  w'as  the  means  of  laying  a  better 
nations  which  occupied  the  country  between  Florida  foundation  for  any  future  attempt,  by  the  knowledge 
and  New  Spain.  Some  writers  have  expressed  doubts  obtained  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  nations  on  the  first  dis- 
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THE  IMDlAlf  TOIEETTE. 


■  T  OCOrrillT  H.  BOTLI. 


OMcriptire  of  a  Painting  by  Chapman,  repreaanting  an  Indian 
Oirl  Mated  on  the  margin  of  a  itreamlety  and  dreMing  her  hair 
with  flowers.  Abore  her  head  the  forrai  tree*  form  an  arch,  and 
near  her  the  deer  are  drinking  from  the  stream. 

1. 

Bbautipul  child  of  a  foreat  race 

All  guileless,  «(imple  and  pure  thou  art, 

And  the  amilea  that  mantle  upon  thy  facw 
The  sun*rays  are,  of  an  innocent  heart ! 

The  golden  flowers  that  gem  thy  brow 
Upon  the  banka  of  the  streamlet  grow, 

And  the  bands  that  circle  thy  long  dark  hair— 

Shading  a  boaom  of  beauty  rare — 

Were  woven  by  thee  in  a  sportive  hour, 

Within  the  arch  of  thy  woodland  bower, 

While  tbe  waters  danc'd  on  their  course  along. 

And  tlie  tame  birds  sported  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  Echo  wak'd  by  thy  simple  song. 

Rang  out  from  its  caves  in  melody! 

11. 

Art  has  no  part  in  the  fashioning 

Of  this  retreat  by  the  shaded  stream, 

Tbe  flowers  that  from  the  wavelet  spring, 

And  'inongst  thy  locks  like  jewels  gleam— 

Tbe  trees  whose  roots  the  waters  lave. 

Thy  couch  of  flowers  beside  the  wave. 

The  maple’s  arching  limbs  that  form 
Thy  bower  of  refuge  from  the  stonn ; 

And  more  than  ail,  the  ature  dome. 

Along  which  no  dark  tempests  roam : 

These  wear  not  Art's  cold  pencillinga. 

For  Nature’s  master  hand  is  shown. 

She  'round  tbe  spot  her  mantle  flings. 

And  claim*  tlie  work  to  be  her  own. 

lit. 

Why  bead’st  thou  over  the  crystal  stream, 

With  abstracted  air  and  expression  grave 
Dost  aught  upon  thy  vision  gleam 

Which  pleases  thee  not,  from  beneath  the  wave  ? 

But  tbe  sadness  flits  from  thine  eye. 

And  the  clouds  from  thy  clear  features  fly. 

As  the  glassy  wave  no  longer  tost 

By  the  playful  breexe,  which  its  face  had  crossed. 

Settles  calm  and  clear,  and  thou  view’st  there 
Thy  crown  of  flowers,  and  features  fair. 

Thine  eye  in  glee  o'er  the  water  roams. 

And  thy  lips  are  girt  with  a  pleasant  spell, 

As  up  to  the  streamlet's  surface  comes 
A  maiden's  form,  which  thou  knowest  well ! 

IT. 

I  fear  me  thou  art  a  sad  coquette. 

For  strange  the  light  that  is  gleaming  now 
Forth  from  those  eyes  of  sparkling  jet. 

And  richer  tbe  flush  upon  thy  brow, 


As  peering  through  the  maples’  boughs, 

Tbe  sun  his  tempered  radiance  throws 
On  the  face  of  the  stream,  in  amorous  mood— 
Sheeting  with  silver  the  murmuring  flood 
While  tbe  glad  waters  as  on  they  pass. 
Form  Nature’s  own  true  looking-glass ! 
Here  mayest  thou  come  in  the  morning  hours, 
Whilst  yet  the  leaves  with  dew  are  wet. 
And  ere  the  sun  has  crisp'd  the  flowers. 

On  tbe  stream's  maige  make  thy  toilette. 

▼. 

That  brow  of  thine  may  well  be  clear, 

For  no  stun  ns  have  chased  iu  light  away, 
And  Sorrow’s  chalice  hath  no  tear 
To  dim  thine  eye,  or  quench  its  ray. 

Tiue  hearts  among  the  forest  band. 

Who  'round  thy  lodge  devoted  stand. 

Would  for  a  smile  from  that  dark  eye. 

In  thy  defence,  unmurmuring  die! 

For  thee,  the  hunters  of  thy  race 
Brave  the  fierce  panther  in  the  chase; 

And  distant  far,  tlie  praises  sing 

Of  ihee,  their  cherished  forest  flower, 

And  from  the  hunt  exulting  bring 
Their  choicest  spoils  tu  deck  thy  bower. 

VI. 

To  slake  his  thirst  in  the  cooling  tide. 

When  wearied  with  the  noon-tide  heat, 

The  deer  comes  bounding  to  thy  side 
And  nips  the  herbage  at  thy  feet. 

Secure  from  hunter's  bow  or  spear— 

For  who  dare  track  the  ranger  here? 
Sheltered  by  thee,  the  guardian  mild 
Of  this  retreat  within  the  wild  ? 

The  bird  that  stoops  its  tired  wing 
To  wash  its  plumage  in  the  spring 
Is  safe ;  and  at  tbe  maple’s  base 
The  deer  secure,  sleeps  hours  away— 
While  'mong  its  leaves,  the  feather’d  race 
W’arble  their  joyqus  roundelay! 

VII. 

Child  of  the  Forest!  guileless  one, 

W'hose  life  is  yet  a  pleusant  dream, 
Undimm’d  and  clear  thy  morning  sun, 

Thy  soul  as  pure  as  that  chaste  stream ! 
Thine  is  a  happy  destiny, 

F rom  danger  and  from  sorrow  free : 

Pass  on  thy  way  nor  fear  to  twine 
Hope’s  roses  ’round  that  brow  of  thine ! 

Fate  may  not  exercise  its  power 
On  thee  the  lovely  forest  flower ! 

The  Being  who  has  watch’d  thy  youth, 

W’ill  guard  thee  still  with  jealous  care 
For  know— that  Innocence  and  Troth 
Tbe  jewels  of  the  Eternal  are  ! 
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SKETCHES  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  MEX. 


2«^X7SS3ER  FOUR. 


lOHN*  CALDWELL  CAI.IIOUN,  OF  SOUTH  CAROIilNA. 


BY  CRASTrS  BROOK9. 


There  are  few  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  our 
land  who  have  been  longer  or  more  frequently  in  public 
life  than  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  has 
long  been  the  champion  of  the  whole  South,  and  for 
thirty  years  almost,  the  favorite  son  of  South  Carolina. 
Southern  men  have  given  him  their  continued  and 
cheerful  confidence,  and  in  return  he  has  supported 
their  interests  with  all  the  devotion,  firmness,  and 
enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  lover  of  southern  institutions. 
A  commanding  intellect  is  his— a  native  genius,  too, 
warmed  and  invigorated  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the 
South,  w’ith'a  fervency  of  devotion,and  a  determination 
of  effort  oftener  belonging  lo  the  colder  clime  of  the 
North  than  the  softer  temperature  of  the  South. 

I  am  not  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  political  friends,  nor 
a  warm  admirer  of  the  man,  but  1  am  not  so  far  preju¬ 
diced  against  men,  or  so  embittered  with  political  pas¬ 
sion,  as  not  to  sec  and  acknowledge  that  those  oppo¬ 
sed  to  mo  may  be  as  honest  in  their  opinions  as  I  am 
in  mine, — even  though  upon  all  questions  of  a  party 
character  we  are  as  w’ido  apart  as  the  antipodes.  I 
remember  often  to  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  seeking  instruc¬ 
tion  from  his  lessons  of  wisdom, — from  his  experience, 
from  his  ability, and  from  the  apparent  and,I  doubt  not, 
real  sincerity  with  w'hich  he  advocated  his  opinions. 
With  hundreds  of  others  who  learnt  some  of  their  first 
political  lessens  from  this  seductive  teacher  of  any 
creed,  1  studied  him  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm; 
and  with  thousands  w'ho  have  now”  abandoned  him — 
because,  as  they  believe,  he  has  abandoned  them  and 
their  principles — I  doubt  not,  but  for  the  change  which 
has  made  the  gulf  betw’cen  us,  we  should  all  at  this 
moment  pay  the  same  cheerful  tribute  to  his  opinions, 
his  principles,  and  his  memory  now  as  we  did  when 
the  man  we  loved  was  foremost  and  loudest  in  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  past  and  present  administration. 

VOL.  I — .NO.  V.  5 


Mr.  Calhoun  has  rare  virtues  and  glaring  faults— 
virtues,  which  to  the  end  of  his  years  w’ill  make  even 
his  friends,  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  his 
foibles,  say,  “with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still;”  and 
errors,  which  will  make  a  multitude  of  men  believe 
Mr.  Calhoun  a  striking  illustration  of  human  depravi¬ 
ty.  The  man  who  can  forget  his  prejudices  long 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  self-evident  virtues  and 
capacities  of  an  opponent — who  has  a  love  of  genius, 
of  intellect,  of  mind— who  can  forget  the  infirmities  of 
genius  and  fix  his  eyes  upon  its  varied  powers— who 
dwells  rather  upon  the  man  than  the  abstract  principUs 
which  govern  his  actions — who  worships  at  the  temple 
of  mind  rather  than  at  the  humbler  and  purer  shrine  of 
the  heart, — will  admire  Mr.  Calhoun;  for  most  unques¬ 
tionably,  with  all  his  wanderings,  transmigrations  of 
place,  and  transformations  of  opinion,  he  is  a  man  of 
true  genius,  of  an  exalted  intellect,  which  has  been 
w  ell  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  public  life. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  peculiar  man,  too;  not  in  appear¬ 
ance — for  with  the  exception  of  hie  fierce  gray  eyes, 
that  look  daggers  if  they  speak  none,  and  w  hich  would 
of  themselves  show  the  superior  power  of  that  human 
vision  thatcontrols,  in  the  mere  gazing  of  the  eye,  the 
wildest  of  the  untutored  boasts  of  the  forest.  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  appearance  is  in  no  way  remarkable.  His 
eyes  pene'tiate  and  overawe,  and  speak  more  eloquent¬ 
ly  than  w'ords.  But  otherwise,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  appear¬ 
ance  is  ordinary.  He  is  awkward  and  ungainly  in  his 
movements — studying  simplicity  both  in  his  dress  and 
carriage.  When  alone,  he*  is  seen  often  in  a  moody 
study — sometimes  showing  in  his  countenance  “the 
pale  cast  of  thought,”  but  oftener  walking  in  solemn 
silence.  At  other  times,  however,  you  see  him 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend,  and  apparently 
the  most  familiar  companion  you  have  ever  met  with. 
He  is  tall,  slender,  and  stiff  in  appearance,  as  is  ttiff* 
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necked  in  charActer.  Wlion  i^peiking  he  taket»  his  po 
•ition  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  rarely  leaves  it  un¬ 
til  he  has  said  all  that  he  has  to  say.  A^ain,  when 
unusually  excited,  a  sin^^le  gesture  may  escape  him, 
but  the  movement  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  rarely  happens, 
lie  is  not  only  no  oraUir,  hut  has  nothing  of  that  elo¬ 
quence  of  voice,  beauty  of  imagination,  and  force  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  make  Webster  and  Clay  so  attractive. 
Not  ambitious  of  ornament,  and  seekirjjj  rather  to  be 
plain  and  simple  in  his  lan^ua^e  than  ornamental  and 
fipruralive,  you  always  find  him  speakinjT  in  the  lan- 
fjuajrc  and  manner  of  the  plain  blunt  citizen.  You 
perceive  great  ingenuity  in  his  argument — perspicuity,, 
simplicity,  beautiful  arrangement,  strength  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  research;  hut  there  is  no  imagination  tow’arm, 
invigorate,  and  interest  you.  There  is  a  warmth  of 
manner,  to  be  sure,  w  hich  sometimes  rises  to  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat, hut  it  is  the  fireofzeal  merely— of  manner  rather 
than  of  matter.  Ho  cannot  reach  the  heart  ol  his 
hearer,  but  he  can  make  his  head  ache  for  siilTering. 
II is  elo<|uenco  is  not  only  not  the  eloquence  of  passion 
beyond  the  mere  manner  of  speaking,  hut  his  voice 
has  none  of  that  bewitching  softness  and  sweetness 
wiiich  enlist  the  feelings,  and  take  captive  tlie  hearer. 
If  ho  convinces — and  ho  often  docs  convince — it  is  by 
pow  er  alono  and  not  by  the  clap-trap  machinery  of  rhe- 
t  uic  and  passion,  that  makes  a  temporary  enchantment. 
One  cause  of  all  this  is  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
thinks,  and  the  quickness  w  ith  whicii  he  throw  s  out 
his  thoughts.  In  “the  U'mpest  and  whirlwind  of  pas¬ 
sion,”  he  has  none  of  that  smoothness  w  Inch,  in  the 
contrast  from  “grave  to  gay — from  lively  to  severe,” 
often  produces  a  powerful  effect  upon  an  audience. 
Like  a  bad  artiste,  he  sliows  “the  tricks  of  the  trade,” 
whenever  he  attempts  to  be  eloquent.  The  matter  is 
not  in  him,  and  you  might  as  well  expect  the  clouds 
to  rain  fire  as  to  look  for  burning  words  in  any,  even 
the  most  passionate  of  his  declamations.  There  is  no 
poetry  about  him,— consequently  there  can  he  no  ima-  j 
gination;  for,  as  w'e  are  told,  pwtry  and  imagination 
arc  of  as  close  a  kindred  as  twin-chihlrcn.  He  has 
the  faculty  w  hich  we  call  sense  to  perfection — a  sim¬ 
ple  apprehension  of  all  important  objects;  but  you 
would  never  find  him,  as  Milton  has  it,  for  the  sake  of 
brightening  his  fancy,  sitting  in  the  doctor's  scarlet  for 
the  sake  of  infecting  a  pregnant  imagination.  Mr. 
(’alhoun  may  have  been,  and  may  be,  as  erratic  as  the 
tail  of  a  coinel  in  his  political  movements,  but  m  iiher 
the  starry  heavens  nor  the  flow  ers  of  the  field  are  taxed 
to  give  light  and  beauty  to  his  opinions. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  great  ge¬ 
nius.  His  powers  of  invention  and  his  love  of  them 
are  remarkable;  and  tlie  love  to  exercise  these  powers 
has  became  so  necessary,  and  so  much  the  practice  with 
the  Senator,  that  1  have  often  thought  they  gave  the  cue 
to  all  his  prominent  errors.  “Conjectures  and  hypo¬ 
theses,”  says  Reid,  “are  the  inventions  and  workman¬ 
ship  of  men,”  and  as  such  arc  unlike  the  works  of 
truth,  which  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  disco¬ 
ver.  .Mr.  Calhoun  often  lives  in  a  dremny,  conjec¬ 
tural  world.  He  treats  all  his  theories  as  well  estab¬ 
lished  principles,  and  forgets  the  established  axiom, 


that  essential  errors  in  fresh  principles  naturally  lead 
to  erroneous  inferences.  He  has  that  sort  of  mind  de¬ 
scribed  by  Burke,  “which  discovers  every  day  some 
craving  want  in  a  body  which  really  w  ants  but  little. 
It  every  day  invents  some  new*  artificial  rule  to  guide 
that  nature  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  the  best  and 
surest  guide.”  He  has  but  little  regard  in  fact  for  i!je 
lights  of  experience,  but  is  a  professed  w  orshipper  of 
the  light  of  reason  and  political  revelation.  The 
“school  of ’08,”  he  will  tell  you,  is  his  school,  and  the 
distinguished  statesmen  of  that  day  ho  claims  to  have 
been  his  instructors.  But  if  I  do  not  err  he  belongs  to 
a  school  of  his  own.  As  he  is  no  imitator  of  men,  so 
he  is  no  follower  of  men.  Ho  has  ever  been  too  ambi¬ 
tious  to  w'alk  in  the  footsteps  of  predecessors  or  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  to  the  unsatisfied  and  unsatisfying  character 
of  his  mind  coupled  w’ith  an  ardent  ambition  his  [<oli- 
tical  adversaries  may  injustice  attribute  all  his  faults. 
His  interesting  and  instructive  history  is  proof  of  all 
this. 

Mr.  Callioun  is  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  and  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers  as  well  as  to  a  southern  climate  he 
is  indebted  perhaps  for  his  warm  temperament.  The 
given  name  of  the  father  w'as  that  of  the  favorite  saint 
of  Ireland.  Patrick  Calhoun  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  more  than  one  hundred  years  since,  and  in  1733, 
as  I  have  somewhere  read.  The  first  residence  of  the 
family  was  in  “the  Keystone  State;”  the  second  was 
in  the  “Old  Dominion;”  and  the  third  and  last  in  South 
Carolina.  Here  John  Caldw’ell  Calhoun  was  horn 
in  178*2,  being  the  eldest  of  four  sons.  His  mother, 
one  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  Virginia,  bore  the 
name  of  Caldwell,  and  was  married  in  Virginia  in 
1770.  The  father  w  as  a  bold  and  brave  man,  w  orthy 
of  that  remarkable  era  in  our  history  w  hich  ushered  in 
and  accomplished  the  American  Revolution.  He  boro 
a  part  in  our  struggles  for  Independence,  and  w’as  at 
one  lime  the  commander  of  a  chivalrous  company  of 
border  rangers  who  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  hard¬ 
ly  excelled  by  the  border  chivalry  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was,  therefore,  blessed  in  his  parentage. 
The  land  of  Emmet,  Curran,  and  Burke  had  given 
birth  to  his  father,  and  the  state  honored  by  the  patri¬ 
otic  name  of  the  mother  (f  men  was  the  home  of  his 
mother. 

To  his  parents  not  less  than  to  his  ow*n  excellent 
disposition,  to  do  justice  to  his  name,  his  rank,  and 
state,  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  indebted  for  the  many  private 
virtues  which  adorn  his  Kfe'.  If  the  “post  of  honor” 
he  the  “private  station,”  he  has  filled  it  with  distin¬ 
guished  ability;  for  neither  the  cant  of  criticism,  the 
disposition  to  bo  captious,  or  the  prejudices  existing 
against  our  public  men,  or  malice,  or  any  of  the  bad 
passions  of  bad  men  can  utter  a  word  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  the  citizen.  If  a  bitter 
enemy,  so  is  he  a  warm  and  generous  friend; — if  vin¬ 
dictive  ill  his  political  feelings,  so  is  he  kind  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  in  his  private  intercourse.  He  has  often,  and 
with  justice,  I  think,  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  model 
of  what  a  statesman  should  be  in  private  life.  Scan¬ 
dal,  “whose  tongue  out-venoms  all  the  worms  of 
the  Nile,” 
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——‘•That  lives  upon  auccctdioo, 

Forever  hous’d  where  it  once  gets  possession,” 
cannot  say  au^ht  against  him.  As  a  friend  he  is  kind 
—as  a  father  affectionate.  His  happiest  hours  have 
been  those  passed  in  the  circle  of  an  interesting  and 
intelligent  family.  I  do  but  justice  when  I  say  all  this 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  although  in  truth  it  be  no  merit 
to  be  all  this  and  more  too,  yet  these  are  qualities  of 
character  which  many,  without  evidence,  have  doubt¬ 
ed  the  Senator  possessed.  Statesmen,  whose  speech¬ 
es  breathe  forth  nothing  but  volcanic  fires — who  are 
seen  by  the  public  only  in  the  gladiatorial  arena,  and 
wlio  are  seen  generally  in  all  their  imperfections — at 
best  with  but  a  thin  veil  to  cover  their  frailties; — arc 
seen  only  “through  a  glass  darkly.”  It  is  often  a 
delightful  satisfirction  to  meet  them  “eye  to  eye,” 
especially  when,  as  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  contrast  is 
pleasant  to  the  beholder.  The  private  station  not  less 
than  the  public  one — the  domestic  circle  not  less  than 
the  forum,  is  to  be  studied  by  him  who  would  truly 
understand  the  character  of  our  public  men. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  parentage,  and  be¬ 
fore  saying  any  thing  of  the  many  peculiar  principles 
which  make  him,  at  this  moment,  so  much  the  subject 
of  animadversion  upon  the  one  hand,  and  commenda¬ 
tion  upon  the  other,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  his 
education.  In  boyhood  he  gave  great  promise.  He 
was  studious  and  ambitious— enthusiastic  and  indus¬ 
trious.  His  education  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  his  parents  in  earlier  life.  The  study  of 
agriculture  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  father 
interested  the  son,  but  not  enough  warmly  to  enlist  his 
feelings.  At  twenty  ho  entered  Yale  College,  and  im¬ 
mediately  took  rank  in  the  Junior  Class  of  that  repu¬ 
table  and  well  established  institution.  During  the 
two  years  immediately  preceding  his  entering  college 
he  had  not  only  prepared  himself  for  college  but  actually 
passed  through  the  severer  studies  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  Classes.  Such  examples  of  patient  indus¬ 
try  and  success  are  rare,  and  no  one  will  withhold  the 
opinion  that  such  acquisitions  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time  were  wonderful.  In  1801  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  of  the  college.  Still  preferring  the 
schools  of  the  North  as  the  better  section  of  country  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  he  commenced  his  law  stu¬ 
dies  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, — remained  there  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  left  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  law  studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1807.  Thorough  in  his  profession — well  read  both 
in  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  at  once  he  took  a 
high  rank,  which  he  maintained  during  the  brief  period 
he  practiced  at  the  bar.  Four  years  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  law  studies  he  entered  Congress;  and  two 
of  the  four  years  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Calhoun,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  youth,  his  inexperience,  and  the  interesting 
period  of  our  history  (181 1)  when  he  entered  Congress, 
look  high  rank  at  once.  He  was  placed  second  on  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs— a  committee  then  first 
in  impoitance.  General  Porter  was  made  chairman, 
but  his  early  retirement  gave  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  then 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  place  at  the  head‘of  the  com¬ 


mittee.  It  is  wtll  known  how  he  filled  the  duties  of 
his  responsible  and  important  place.  Young  as  he 
was,  and  ambitious  as  he  was,  ho  united  with  youth 
and  ardor  a  coolness  and  caution  becoming  riper  years. 
Speaking  of  this  session  of  Congress,  in  a  spet'ch  de¬ 
livered  two  years  since  to  his  constituents,  he  said: 
“The  war  session  was  my  first  session.  1  was  then 
a  young  man,  having  never  sensed  previously  (except 
two  short  sessions  in  the  Legislature)  in  any  delibera¬ 
tive  body.  C'iicumslances  placed  me,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  was,  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Helaiions,  the  most 
important  at  the  lime  of  all  the  committees.  1  saw  to 
the  full  extent  the  danger  and  felt  the  responsibility, 
but  did  not  hesitate.” 

It  is  all  true,  and  there  is  no  man  who  has  read  Mr. 
Calhoun's  speech  of  1811,  and  who  was  friendly  to 
the  war  of  181*2,  who  has  not  acknowledged  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  courage.  He  displayed  great  firmness,  uni¬ 
ted  with  great  caution,  and  seemed  disposed  and 
determined  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  “  in  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war.” 
He  foresaw  that  a  second  war  was  inevitable  between 
England  and  America,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  were, 
that  the  first  blow  would  be  struck  before  the  country 
was  in  a  state  to  resist  it.  He  grappled  with  John 
Randolph  even  in  his  maiden  speech,  and  came  ofi’,  as 
his  friends  then  believed  and  asserted,  victorious.  That 
speech  and  Mr.  Randolph’s  are  both  before  me,  and 
certainly  few,  even  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  senator, 
surpass  it.  It  has  all  the  freshness,  spirit,  and  viva¬ 
city  of  youth.  You  see  ardor  of  feeling,  warmth  of 
heart,  generous  and  noble  impulses, — patriotism  and 
statesmanship  in  almost  every  sentence.  We  know 
the  condition  of  the  country  when  without  ships,  with¬ 
out  fortifications,  without  munitions  of  war,  without 
an  army  and  without  a  navy,  we  were  called  upon  to 
begin  a  new  war  with  the  bravest  and  strongest  power 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  and  said  that  our  sail¬ 
ors  were  impressed,  our  ships  seized,  and  our  com¬ 
merce  re-colonized  as  completely  as  it  was  belorc  iho 
Declaration  of  Independence.  At  such  a  lime  as  this, 
although  the  country  hesitated,  and  although  parties 
were  divided,  he  had  but  one  mind  and  one  opinion, 
which  was,  that  a  “resistance  to  tyranny  was  an  obe¬ 
dience  to  (lod.”  His  advice  in  private,  his  counsel  in 
the  council-chambers  of  the  nation, — his  votes  and  his 
influence  were  all,  first  for  preparation,  and  then  for 
war.  He  defended  both  the  navy  and  the  army  of  the 
country, — an  increase  of  the  army  before  the  war,  and 
an  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  the  country,  as  soon 
as  war  was  declared.  Although  nominally  with  the 
Republican  party  of  ’98 — a  party  which  he  still  claims 
to  belong  to — torn  and  divided  as  it  has  been,  and  with 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  its  originality  left — Mi.  Calhoun 
during  the  war  opposed  many  of  its  motions  and  acted 
independently.  He  supported  the  navy  when  that 
party  opposed  it.  Mr.  Webster  and  he  were  united  in 
(lefence  of  the  maritime  force  of  the  country.  B<^h 
saw  that  the  march  of  England  was 

”  - —  on  fho  mountain  ware,  ' 

Her  hom«*  upon  the  deep;” 
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and  both 'Were  fur  paying  tlie  compliments  of  the 
American  Union  oven  at  home  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
favorite  element.  Mr.  Calhoun  also  opposed  the  Em¬ 
bargo  and  Non-Intercourso  Acts,  and  with  these 
schemes  the  important  proposition  of  Mr.  Dallas  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  create  a  national  but  non¬ 
specie  paying  Bank,— an  institution  believed  necessa¬ 
ry  to  provide  the  w'sys  and  means  of  carr3’ing  on  the 
war.  In  all  these  leading  measures,  Mi.  Calhoun 
manifested  a  fearlessness,  boldness  and  determination 
of  character  peculiar  to  the  times,  the  man,  and  the 
section  of  country  which  he  has  represented  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  Mr.  Calhoun  as  active 
in  the  service  of  the  countr}'  as  he  w'as  during  the  w’ar. 
The  termination  of  one  ditBculty  was  but  the  prelude 
of  another,  and  having  fought  John  Bull  until  John 
and  Jonathan  w'cre  satisfied,  the  Government  then 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  for  the  glory  she  had  achiev¬ 
ed  during  the  contest.  We  were  in  trouble,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  as  ready  to  render  service  in  peace  as  in 
w'ar.  Accordingly,  as  a  “beginning  of  the  end”  of 
our  commercial  embarrassments,  as  the  head  of  a  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  he  brought  forward  a  charter  for  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  Republican 
party,  with  whom  Mr.  Calhoun  acted,  supported  this 
favorite  remedy  of  their  leader.  It  w-as  a  scheme 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  supported  by  him, 
and  successfully  established  by  his  friends  and  parti- 
zans.  The  senator  has  said  recently  in  Congress  that 
all  this  is  consistent  with  his  recent  opposition  to  the 
United  States  Bank.  Perhaps  so, — but  whether  so  or 
not  is  a  question  w’hich  the  reader  can  best  determine 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Calhoun  next  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
Union  as  the  Head  of  the  War  Department,  \oman 
ever  filled  a  public  station  with  more  ability  and  with 
more  faithfulness.  The  War  Department  under  his 
admirable  administration  was  prosperous.  He  brought 
order  out  of  disorder,  and  from  confusion  and  uproar 
came  discipline  and  the  strictest  regularity.  He  had 
both  the  fspri/  du  corpn  and  the  talent  of  being  a  prac¬ 
tical  member  of  the  Department.  He  performed  even 
the  little  duties  of  his  office  with  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
placed  the  Department  in  a  favorable  and  enviable  po¬ 
sition.  There  was  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
created  by  that  branch  of  the  public  service  alone,  and 
it  weighed  like  an  incubus  upon  its  prosperity  and  in¬ 
terests.  A  perfect  system  of  arrangement  in  all  the 
little  matters  of  the  office  was  the  first  service  render¬ 
ed— the  second  wss  an  economy  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Department.  The  unsettled  accounts  were  gradu¬ 
ally  settled,  and  soon  the  smaller  debts  were  extin¬ 
guished.  Then  tliere  was  a  re-organization  of  the  army, 
and  a  new  system,  and  new  discipline  in  all  parts  of  it. 
It  was,  loo,  then,  that  the  West  Point  Academy  was 
re-opened,  and  it  was  then  also  that  the  exposed  points 
of  tlie  country  were  put  in  a  slate  of  deffmee.  The 
fortifications  on  the  sea-board  and  frontier  were  increas- 
<h1, — tlio  coast  was  surveyed,  and  various  less  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  made.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  at  the  age  of  3.'», 


and  Mr.  Monroe,  perhaps,  never  displayed  better  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  choice  of  men,  than  w’ hen  he  elevated  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  that  position. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  after  eight  years’  service  in  the  War 
Department,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  left  the  War  Department  w’hen  Monroe  re¬ 
tired  from  office,  and  became  the  associate  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1625,  when  the  Executive  Office  fell 
upon  the  distinguished  candidate  from  Massachusotu. 
General  Jackson  w  as  not  then  his  favorite  man,  al¬ 
though  he  probably  preferred  him  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Crawford  ^vas  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  as  circum¬ 
stances  had  made  his  election  impossible,  he  seemed 
to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  remaining  candidates. 

Four  years  of  unusual  quiet  passed  aw’ay,  more  bar¬ 
ren  of  incident,  perhaps,  than  any  period  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  Vice  President.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
how'ever,  never  an  idle  man,  “  redeemed  the  time.” 
He  studied  w'lth  great  earnestness  and  interest,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  became,  so  to  speak,  po¬ 
litically  mystified.  His  natural  attachment  to  the 
State  Rights’  school,  grew  stronger  the  more  he  stu¬ 
died  its  doctrines.  He  w'as  confirmed  in  all  his  former 
opinions  of  Compact,  Government,  State  Powder,  Cen¬ 
tralization,  &c.  When  Mr.  Adams  w’ent  out  of  office, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  w’as  re-elected  to  the  qffice  of  Vice 
President,  he  was  ripe  for  a  rebellion  in  regard  to  the 
relative  merits  of  Slate  and  General  Government. 

A  conflict  between  the  Ex-President  and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  soon  followed.  They  w'ho  for  years  had  been 
friends  became  bitter  enemies.  The  breach  widened 
as  time  progressed,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  the  request 
of  his  State,  descended  from  the  Vice  President’s  chair 
— a  place  not  suited  to  him  considering  the  times, — 
and  mingled  at  once  in  the  gladiatorial  contests. 
“The  combat  thickened,”  and  the  times  became  more 
out  of  joint  than  ever.  Nullification  reared  his  head 
in  the  council  chambers  of  the  Nation,  to  the  joy  of 
some,  and  the  sorrow  of  others.  iSIr.  Calhoun  as  the 
ablest  Southern  Senator  w'as  the  acknowledged  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  now’  party.  He  became  its  head  and  front. 
All  questions  of  public  policy  seemed  to  be  submerged 
in  this  all  important  one  of  State  power  or  State 
rights.  A  variety  of  familiar  events  led  to  these  fierce 
conflicts  and  opposite  opinions.  In  the  nullification  con¬ 
test,  however,  it  was  more  a  w’ar  of  principle  than  of 
men — but  Mr.  (’alhoiin  may  here  claim  the  merit  of 
consistency,  for  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  it  was  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  faith 
in  regard  to  State  rights.  He  has  ever  considered  the 
tnic  ei^iialization  of  our  political  system  the  great  and 
primary  division  of  power  between  the  National  and 
State  Governments.  His  opinion  was  and  is,  as  he 
has  said,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution. 
He  believed,  too,  that  usurpation  begun  by  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  State  rights — injustice  to  the  States  led  to 
Executive  power.  The  reduction  from  the  one  power 
gave  the  addition  to  tlie  other.  General  Jackson  he 
thought  an  usurper,  and  he  believes  that  his  usurpation 
trrew’  out  of  the  infringement  the  Government  made 
upon  State  power.  In  1831,  one  of  his  sentiments, 
delivered  before  a  body  of  his  friends,  was  that  “Stale 
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Rights  and  Slate  remedies  were  the  only  effectual  bar¬ 
riers  against  usurpation.”  “Let  them  be  abolished,” 
said  he,  “and  in  place  of  an  elective  chief  magistrate, 
we  shall  have  a  military  dtspot.'*' 

Mr.  Calhoun,  therefore,  was  determined  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  General  Jackson,  soon  after  he  came  into 
power,  and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  parlies  no  two 
distinguished  men  have  been  more  hostile.  His  oppo¬ 
sition  was  not  confined  to  one  measure  but  to  all, — not 
less  to  the  President’s  protest  against  the  powers  of 
the  Senate  than  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Executive 
maintaining  tiie  superior  powers  of  himself  through 
his  office  as  a  branch  of  the  General  Government.  It 
is  known  that  the  protest  originated  in  the  act  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  touching  the  removal  of  the  depositee 
from  the  United  States  Hank.  Mr.  Calhoun  while  he 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  approved  of 
the  decision,  bold  as  it  w'as,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  not  to  remove  the  deposits.  He  voted, 
therefore,  for  the  two  resolutions  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary, 
and  declaring  that  the  President  had  assumed  powers 
neither  conferred  by  the  constitution  nor  the  laws,  but 
in  dereliction  of  both.  These  resolutions  based  upon 
the  protest  of  the  Executive,  brought  out  an  invective 
from  Mr.  Calhoun  peculiar  to  the  man.  His  speech 
was  as  spicy  as  any  ever  made  by  him  in  Congress, 
and  excited  no  little  comment  at  Washington  and  thro’ 
the  country  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  He  condemn¬ 
ed  the  Executive  and  denied  the  right  of  the  President 
to  question  the  measures  of  the  Senate  as  he  had  done 
in  his  protest.  He  demanded  that  the  President’s 
friends,  if  they  could,  should  show  the  express  grant 
in  the  constitution  which  gave  these  powers.  In  his 
opinion  neither  the  implied  nor  constructive  power  of 
the  constitution  gave  him  the  right  claimed.  None  of 
the  claims  of  the  Executive,  however,  offended  Mr. 
Calhoun  so  much  as  the  novel  but  important  one  that 
“the  President  was  the  immediate  representative  of 
the  people.”  The  State  Rights’  notions  of  the  Senator 
conflicted  especially  w’ith  this  dangerous  doctrine,  and  I 
he  met  it  at  the  threshold,  and  combatted  it  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  great  mind.  In  his  argument  which  I 
remember  well,  although  made  five  years  since,  he 
said  that  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  had  claim¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  the  State  Rights’ 
party.  He  had  thought  that  he  believed  that  the 
States  were  united  in  a  constitutional  compact, 
forming  distinct  and  foreign  communities,  and  that 
the  President  even  less  than  the  Senate  derived 
the  power  of  administration  from  the  people.  The 
President  was  chosen  by  electors.  The  United  States’ 
Senators  by  the  State  Legislatures,  who  more  immedi¬ 
ately  represented  the  people  than  the  electoral  colleges. 
In  the  speech  to  which  1  have  referred,  Mr.  Calhoun 
further  declared  that  General  Jackson,  in  violation  of 
the  law  requiring  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money, 
seized  the  public  purse,  as  much  precisely  as  if  he  had 
kept  possession  of  the  public  money.  The  act,  he 
said,  was  an  act  of  usurpation,  lor  the  commission  of 
which  its  author  would  justly  be  called  a  tyrant.  So 
bHieving  he  voted  for  the  two  Resolutions  before  the 


Senate, — the  one  declaring  that  the  Executive  had  no 
right  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  other  that  the  Senate  would  not  receive  the 
President’s  protest. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  further  to  discuss  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  many  question  of  Government,  Compact, 
and  Stale  power,  in  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part.  Many  will 
deem  his  defence  of  the  States  as  the  greatest  good  he 
has  done  in  public  life.  Others,  in  their  gTeaU*r  love 
for  the  Executive  Government,  will  consider  his  opin¬ 
ions  as  dangerous  heresies.  Justice,  perhaps,  could 
she  award  the  meed  of  commendation,  would  occupy 
a  middle  ground,  and  find  much  to  approve  and  much 
to  condemn.  If  it  be  any  honor,  however,  to  be  the 
champion  of  Nullification,  or  the  ascendant  star  of  the 
State  Rights’  party,  in  opposition  to  what  was  once 
known  as  the  Union  party,  Mr.  Calhoun  most  unques¬ 
tionably  is  deserving  of  all  honor.  He  has  fought  a 
hard  battle,  and  if  he  has  not  triumphed  altogether  the 
fault  is  not  his.  All  that  vigor  of  mind,  study,  perse¬ 
verance  and  application  could  do  he  has  done,  and  in 
all  these  qualifications  Mr.  (’alhoun  is  a  giant.  His 
mind  fiiirly  made  up,  his  energies  never  slumber  until 
his  task  is  done.  South  Carolina  throughout  the  long 
and  bitter  contest  between  herself  and  the  Union,  sus¬ 
tained  her  favorite  son  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  moth¬ 
er.  She  has  been  ever  ready  to  approve  and  never 
ready  to  condemn.  The  advice  of  her  favorite  child 
has  been  tantamount  to  law  with  her,  and  it  has  always 
been  received  in  kindness,  and  followed  out  in  good 
faith.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  representation  no 
public  servant  ever  received  a  more  cheerful  support, 
or  represented  a  more  confiding  body  of  constituents. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  I  may  say,  could  do  nothing  which  w'ould 
bring  down  the  censure  of  the  majority  in  his  State. 
If  not  omnipotent  there,  he  has  an  influence  above  any 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  South,  either  now  or  in  past 
time. 

To  go  back  to  the  man  again,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  of 
one  subject,  as  some  hostile  to  him  have  declared.  There 
is  never  a  public  question  before  Congress  in  which  he 
does  not  take,  seemingly,  a  deep  and  personal  interest. 
Whether  the  topic  be  State  Rights  or  Internal  Improve¬ 
ments,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  or  a  question  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  a  question  of  Commerce  or  of  party  politics 
merely,  he  is  ready  for  opposition  or  defence  according 
to  the  character  of  the  question  to  be  discussed. 

I'pon  the  so  called  Abolition  question  above  all  oth¬ 
ers,  far  more  even  than  upon  the  exciting  subject  of 
Nullificaticm,  he  is  ultra  in  his  faith.  His  opinions 
arc  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  ultra  Abolitionists 
of  the  north,  and  there  are  many  w  ho  have  not  allow¬ 
ed  themselves  to  be  drawm  into  the  noises  of  Abolition 
or  Anti- Abolition,  w  ho  are  doubtful  w  hich  of  the  tw’o 
extremes  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
Union.  Upon  this  question  Mr.  Calhoun  will  appear 
to  some  somewhat  paradoxical.  I  have  heard  the  opin¬ 
ion  advanced,  that  a  man  believing  as  he  does  as  to 
the  right  of  man  to  hold  propel ty  in  his  fellow  man, 
could  not  be  in  the  possession  either  of  a  sane  mind  or 
a  generous  feeling.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  Mr. 
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Calhoiin^4  sanity,  but  no  man  who  knows  him  can 
doubt  either  his  generosity  or  justice,  so  far  as  either 
sentiment  depends  upon  his  reciprocal  relations.  When 
at  the  Head  of  the  Department,  he  expressed  puMicly 
an  opinion  censuring  the  act  of  selling  a  slave  by  auc¬ 
tion.  He  considered  the  feelings  of  the  community 
outraged  by  such  exposures,  and  said  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion  in  a  slave-mart,  that  the  slaves  sold  looked  more 
gentlemanly  than  those  who  bought  them.  Years  and 
study,  and  experience,  however,  he  has  since  said,  have 
changed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  offence  of  holding 
slaves;  and  like  McDuffie,  he  has  defended  the  doc¬ 
trine  with  more  zeal  than  argument,  and  with  more 
passion  than  justice — that  the  peculiar  institution  of 
the  South  is  rather  well  than  ill,  and  on  the  whole,  is 
a  better  state  of  society  than  exists  at  the  north.  The 
bitterness  of  Mr.  Calhoun  tow'ards  the  Abolitionists  is 
well  known,  very  natural,  and  easily  accounted  for. 
The  most  prominent  of  his  hostile  acts  was  the  au¬ 
thorship  and  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  United 
States  Senate  in  lft36,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  de¬ 
puty  postmaster  in  any  state,  territory  or  district,  know’- 
ingly  to  receive  pamphlets,  new’spapers,  handbills 
printed  or  written,  or  pictorial  representations  referring 
in  any  w’ay  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  Should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  he  has  said  that  the  resistance 
of  the  south  to  the  Abolitionists  would  be  of  the  most 
determined  character, — even  to  disunion.  Such  a  ques¬ 
tion  he  thinks  admits  of  no  compromise,  for  the  reason 
that  the  success  of  the  Abolitionists  would  make  the 
fate  of  the  slaveholder  worse  than  that  of  the  Aborigi¬ 
nes,  and  w’orse  than  the  fate  of  the  slaves  commanded 
by  their  masters. 

Upon  all  questions  w'hich  enlist  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  he  expresses  himself  strongly.  His  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  in 
1837,  was  followed  up  by  his  stern  and  uncompromi¬ 
sing  hostility  to  the  Expunging  Resolutions.  W'hilo 
Mr.  Rives,  next  to  Mr.  Benton,  was  the  foremost 
man  in  their  defence,  ho  w'as  the  first  to  cry  them 
down,  and  to  declare  the  resolutions  to  be  “a  gross 
and  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.”  Calling  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
journal  “endorsed”  instead  of  “expunged,”  as  had 


been  done,  he  said  was'contemptible  sophistry.  Tliere 
had  been  other  prc*ceding  violations, of  the  Constitu. 
tion  which  had  Ailed  him  with  indignation,  but  this 
filled  him  only  with  grief,  for  the  act,  he  said,  “  ©rigi. 
nated  in  a  mixed  idolatry,  and  show  ed  the  mclanchoh 
evidence  of  a  broken  spirit  ready  to  bow  at  the  feet  cf 
power.”  The  Removal  of  the  Deposits,  he  said  in  his 
speech  upon  the  Expunging  Resolutions,  w^as  an  act 
that  ntight  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  days  of  Pom- 
pey  or  Caesar,  but  an  act  like  the  destruction  of  the 
Records  of  the  Senate  could  never  have  been  consum¬ 
mated  by  a  Roman  Senate  before  the  days  of  Nero  or 
Caligula. 

Not  alone  at  W*ashington  is  Mr.  Calhoun  a  busy 
politician.  His  mind  is  ever  on  the  wing,  and  as  with 
all  nervous  men,  his  body  is  seldom  quiet.  You  can 
no  more  control  him  than  you  can  the  whirlwind,  and 
to  any  party,  therefore,  he  is  not  of  any  permanent  ben¬ 
efit.  He  has  a  giant’s  strength,  but  not  the  archer’s 
skill.  With  the  pow’er  of  Archimedes’  catapult  at  Sy¬ 
racuse,  he  has  not  the  tact  to  arrange  his  machinery 
where  it  w  ill  do  the  best  service.  Accordingly,  then.- 
fore,  he  will  always  be  a  suspected  man,  and  a  man 
of  doubtful  virtues  and  uncertain  value.  All  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  talents,  but  few  will  trust  him  beyond 
the  mere  occasion  when  his  interests  are  united,  and 
go  hand  in  hand  with  his  principles.  So  long  as  he 
remains  in  public  life,  just  so  long  will  he  have  bitter 
ecemies  and  devoted  friends.  The  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  believe  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  they  believe, 
too,  that  his  wisdom  is  “  terrified  with  an  epidemical 
fanaticism.”  The  finest  problem  in  legislation  which 
Burke  says  so  frequently  engaged  his  thoughts, 

“  What  the  State  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct  by 
the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave  w  ith  as 
little  interference  as  possible  to  individual  discretion!” 
has  been  the  theme  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  earnest,  constant, 
and,  no  doubt,  honest  study.  How  well  or  how  ill  he 
has  drawn  his  lines  of  distinction  between  States  and 
Government,  and  whether  his  exertions  have  been  for 
w’eal  or  for  woe  to  the  country,  is  a  question  upon  which 
every  man  almost  has  his  opinion.  His  motives  we 
cannot  impeach,  however  strong  may  be  our  inclina¬ 
tions  to  charge  him  with  folly. 
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SCIOTA  VALLET. 

Tub  Sciota  river,  imparting  its  abori;jinal  name  to  a 
rich  and  lovely  valley,  rises  north  of  Champlain 
county,  and  after  meandering  some  two  linudred  miles 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  unites  with  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth,  more  than  half  that  distance  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Its  shores,  from  time  “whereof  the  memory 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,”  seem  to  have  been  the 
favorite  resort  of  man.  Numerous  monuments  of  a 
people  long  since  extinct  are  scattered  along  this  quiet 
stream,  bearing  evidence  that  the  valley  through  which 
it  passes  once  teemed  with  inhabitants.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  Ohio  these  monuments,  consisting  of 
mounds  and  fortifications,  existed  at  Washington,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Circleville,  Chillicothe,  and  Portsmouth. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  those  at  Circleville,  wore 
among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  yet  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  alas!  for 
the  proud  “march  of  civilization,”  these  interesting 
relics  have  nearly  all  been  wantonly  destroyed.  The 
utilitarian  is  abroad^  and  the  only  memorials  of  a  na¬ 
tion  once  inhabiting  this  region  have  crumbled  beneath 
his  wand.  The  elms  and  the  oaks  of  centuries,  which 
rose  in  native  grandeur  over  these  venerable  works,  are 
felled  to  the  earth;  the  spade  and  the  plough-share  have 
turned  up  to  the  winds  and  the  rains  the  mouldering 
bones  of  a  by-gone  people;  licensed  houses  for  vending 
gin  and  mint-juleps  stand,  with  open  doors,  on  the 
very  site  of  the  temple,  the  fort,  and  the  grave  of  the 
departed. 

Long  subsequent  to  the  period  w'hen  these  ancient 
monuments  w  ere  constructed,  the  Valley  of  the  Sciota 
w’as  the  chosen  home  of  the  Indian.  For  ages  the 
smoke  of  his  w’igwam  curled  above  the  maples  and 
I  the  sycamores;  then  the  hunter  pursued  the  beaver 
and  the  buflfalo;  then  the  w'arrior  sung  his  battle  song. 
In  this  valley  Blackhoof  and  Blue  Jacket,  Comstock 
and  Tecumthe,  roamed  in  the  days  ^f  their  youth;  and 


here,  beneath  Ohio’s  emblem  tree,  a  council-fire  was 
kindled,  at  which  Logan  delivered  a  speech  that  has 
placed  his  name  among  the  renowned  orators  of  ancient 
and  modern  days — a  speech  that  will  bo  read  and  ad¬ 
mired  while  the  English  language  is  spoken  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sciota.  No  sooner  had  the  paleface 
looked  dowm  from  the  Alleghenies  on  the  plains  of 
Ohio  than  his  admiration  w’as  captivated  hy  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  fertility  of  this  valley.  Even  before  the  treaty 
of  Wayne,  the  surveyor  had  planted  his  jacob-staflf 
along  the  waters  of  the  Sciota,  and  within  a  few  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  bark  wigwam  of 
the  red-man  gave  place  to  the  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer: 
and  now’, 

“The  farmer  drlvoi*  his  plough  share  deep— 

‘Whose  bones  ore  these?’  says  In*; 

‘1  find  them  where  niy  wandering  sheep, 

Browse  on  the  upland  lea.’ 

When  sudden,  starting  to  his  path, 

A  phantom  seemed  to  glide— 

A  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head, 

A  quiver  at  his  side. 

“He  pointed  to  the  rifled  grave. 

Then  raist^d  his  hand  on  high, 

And  with  a  hollow  groen  invokol 
The  vengeance  of  the  sky; 

O’er  t}ie  broad  realm  so  long  his  own 
Gazed  with  despairing  r  ly; 

Then  on  the  mist  that  slowly  curl’d 
Fled  mournfully  away.’’ 

The  Sciota  valley  is  nowr  favorably  known  far  its 
population,  wealth,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  agriculture, 
com,  and  fine  English  cattle.  The  hardy  pioneers, 
whose  rifle  and  axe  w’ere  the  first  to  resound  through 
its  wild  w’oods,  have  nearly  all  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers;  but  their  children,  and  the  immigrants  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  train  of  the  first  settlers  are  reposing  in  ease 
and  opulence  in  this  most  beautiful  region. 
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CIIII.LICOTIIC. 

TitU  one  of  the  olJciit  towns  in  the  state.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  ahorij^ines.  It  was  laid  off 
in  1796,  on  the  w'estern  bank  of  the  Sciota,  forty-five 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  its  mouth.  It  stands  on 
the  western  side  of  a  broad  alluvial  plain,  embracing 
near  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  river  bounds 
Chillicothe  on  the  north,  while  Point  creek  stretches 
along  its  southern  verge — tho  two  streams  being  here 
less  than  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  plan  of 
the  town  is  similar  to  that  ot  (’incinnati;  the  principal 
streets  are  parallel  to  the  river,  which  at  this  point 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction;  these  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others  extending  from  the  river  to  Point 
creek.  A  range  of  hills,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  three 
hundred  feet,  presses  in  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
town,  at  the  point  w  here  the  valleys  of  the  Sciota  and 
of  Point  creek  unite.  F  rom  the  sides  and  summits  of  these 
hills  tho  forest  trees  have  been  removed,  presenting 
bold  and  steep  acclivities  of  slate  and  crumbling  sand¬ 
stone.  In  every  other  direction  the  hills  which  envi¬ 
ron  tho  to  wn,8omo  of  which  are  conical  and  moro  elevated 
than  those  just  described,  are  still  clothed  with  lofty 
forest  trees.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  farm 
house,  with  its  fields  of  grain  and  herds  of  cattle,  far 
up  llio  side  of  these  hills,  wooing  the  storm  and  the 
sunshine.  There  is  about  an  equal  proportion  of  plain¬ 
ly  built  brick  and  frame  houses  in  the  place.  Many 
of  them  are  covered  with  the  mat  of  antiquity;  and, 
this  is  so  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
somewhat  carefully  eschew  the  paint-brush  and  the 
shade-tree,  which,  however  much  they  might  add  to 
beauty  and  comfort,  would  destroy  the  aspect  of  age 
and  decay.  The  public  edifices  are  fow’  in  number — a 
fact  not  to  be  deplored,  seeing  that  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  but  little  regard  has  boon  had  to  architectural  taste 
or  modtds  of  classic  beauty.  I'ho  commercial  business 
of  the  place  is  considerable;  the  amount  of  manufac¬ 
tures  small — far  less  than  sound  policy  tlemands. 
When  the  w  ater  power  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  of  Point  creek,  (brought  on  the  plain  by  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  company,)  shall  have  been  emplo3'ed  in  manu¬ 
factures,  a  new  and  important  element  of  permanent 
prosperity  will  he  given  to  the  town.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  will  be  tho  case.  Tho  signs  of 
tho  present  year  are  auspicious— <dd  Hip  Van  Winkle 
is  rubbing  his  eyes  and  giving  lively  symptoms  of 
w'aking  up  to  his  true  interests;  his  nap  has  been  long 
and  quiet,  but  there  is  still  enough  of  vitality  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
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worn  by  several  of  her  legal  characters.  It  has  lontr 
bad  an  able  representation  in  Congress,  and  at  tlie 
present  time  one  of  the  United  States  Senators,  in  that 
body,  is  likewise  a  citizen.  Nor  should  they  of  the 
gentler  sex  bo  forgotten.  The  domestic  circle 
where  woman  shines  and  reigns,  is  hero  entitled  to 
warm  commendation.  Few'  towns  in  the  West  of  the 
same  size  can  boast  of  more  clever — it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  none  of  so  many  great,  women  as  Chillicotho 
Such  of  them  as  still  roam  “in  maiden  meditation 
fancy  free,”  may  be  described  as  gentle,  playful,  and 
pretty— fonder  of  flow'crs  than  flirtations — prone  to 
clasp  the  bow’s  to  their  bosom — proud  to  throw'  their 
arrow's  with  skill.  Such  unmarried  gentlemen,  there¬ 
fore,  as  may  chance  to  feel  inclined  to  join  the  ancient 
corps  of  Benedicts  will  do  well  to  buckle  on  their 
sandals  and  make  a  pilgrimage  of  love  to  this  place. 
They  may  venture  to  hope  for  some  success,  when 
informed  that  a  majority  of  the  young  gentlemen  are 
old  bachelors,  w  ho  woo  more  frequently  than  they  win. 
They  are,  however,  a  very  W'orthy  corps  of  “singles,” 
who  make  daily  drafts  on  Maderia,  talk  knowingly 
about  the  cordial  of  pcrfccUlove,  but  rarely  taste  the 
matrimonial  jjor/. 

A  FUNERAL. 

“Death,”  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  “reigns  in  all  the 
portions  of  our  time.  The  autumn  w  ith  its  fruits  pro¬ 
vides  disorders  for  us,  and  the  winter’s  cold  teems  them 
into  sharp  diseases,  and  tho  spring  brings  flow’ers  to 
strew'  our  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf  and 
brambles  to  bind  on  our  graves.” 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  funeral  in  the  country— 
the  burial  of  a  little  child  just  beginning  to  walk.  A 
few'  friends  of  the  family  w  ere  assembled  in  the  silent 
mansion  of  its  weeping  parents.  The  clergyman  read 
that  beautiful  hymn,  beginning, 

“As  the  sunset  flower  that  scent*  the  njorn,- 
But  withers  in  the  rising  day; 

Thus  lovely  was  this  infant’s  dawn, 

Thus  swiftly  fled  its  life  aw'ay;” 

and,  after  a  prayer,  the  coffin  w’as  borne  to  the  family 
burying  ground,  where,  amid  green  bushes  and  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  the  little  grave  had  been  dug.  With 
the  sound  of  the  first  shoveb  full  of  earth  on  the  coffin 
arose  the  solemn  declaration,  “earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust;”  and  while  the  grave  w’as  closing 
the  gentle  wind  whispered  its  soft,  melancholy  requi¬ 
em  over  the  dead.  Far  dow'n  in  the  valley  the  town 
W’as  seen,  but  its  stir  and  its  noise  reached  not  the 
silent  grave-yard.  The  reapers  in  an  adjoining  field 
stood  motionless  amid  their  golden  sheaves,  stilled  by 


The  first  settlers  in  Chillicothe  w'cre  chiefly  from  the  touching  influences  of  the  scene.  They  who  w'ould 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  and  among  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  cares  of  business,  the 
them  were  many  n’spectablo  and  educated  families,  anxieties  of  wealth,  the  restless  aspirations  of  ambi- 
These,  interlocking  by  marriage  or  becoming  assimi-  tion,  should  loiter  among  the  simple  graves  of  a  rural 
late  to  each  other  by  long  association,  have  contributed  ,  burying  ground.  There  at  least  they  may  learn  a  les- 
to  produce  a  state  of  society,  harmonious  in  its  social  ;  son  of  humility — there  they  may  realize  the  truth  of 
intercourse,  united  in  its  amusements,  cultivated  and  !  the  declaration — “as  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass;  as 
truly  hospitable.  A  full  proportion  of  tho  public  men  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth;  the  w'ind  passeih 
of  Ohio  has  been  furnished  by  Chillicothe.  The  gu-  over  it  and  it  is  gone.” 

hernational  chair  has  been  three  times  filled  by  herciti-  At  length  the  funeral  train  returned  to  the  desolate 
ions;  while  the  ermine  ol  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  <  mansion.  On  its  portals  might  have  been  penciled. 
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**  Young  mother,— •»ho  is  gone ! 

IIerHimi»le<i  cheek,  no  more  will  touch  thy  breast, 

No  more  the  music  tone 
Float  from  her  lips,  to  thine  nil  fondly  prest; 

Her  smile  nnd  happy  laugh  are  lost  to  thee. 

Earth  must  her  mother  and  her  pillow  be.” 

A  MINERAL  SPRIKG. 

“Have  you  drank  the  waters,  Mr.  Wellerl”  enqui¬ 
red  bis  companion  as  they  walked  towards  High  Street. 
“Once,”  replied  Sam.  “What  did  you  think  of  tliem, 
Sirl”  “I  thought  as  how  they  were  particularly  un¬ 
pleasant,”  said  Sam.  “Oh,”  said  Mr.  JohnSmauker, 
“you  didn’t  like  the  Killybeate  taste,  perhapsl”  “  I 
don’t  know  much  about  that  ’ere,”  said  Sam;  “I 
thought  they’d  a  werry  strong  flavor  of  warm  flat- 
irons.’ 

In  the  edge  of  the  woods,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
slate  and  sand-stone  hills  which  form  the  western 
limits  of  Chillicothe,  there  breaks  out,  at  an  elevation 
of  several  hundred  feet,  a  small  rill  of  highly  charged 
chalybeate  and  epsom  water,  holding  likewise  in  so¬ 
lution  sundry  other  medicinals  of  curative  power. 
This  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  reputed  to  have 
performed  some  remarkable  cures  of  chronic  diseases, 
although  but  little  known  abroad,  is  much  prized  and 
frequently  visited  by  the  citizens  of  Chillicothe. 
Morning  rambles  to  this  fountain  of  hygeia  are  com¬ 
mon.  I  joined  in  one  of  them.  The  road  leading  to 
it  along  the  side  of  the  hill  is  rough  and  rocky.  To 
travel  it  on  foot  would  probably  benefit  a  dyspeptic — 
to  ride  over  it  in  a  carriage  would  undoubtedly  cure 
him.  Upon  reaching  the  spring  all  efforts  to  convince 
the  young  ladies  of  tlie  party  that  they  stood  beside  the 
wonderful  fountain,  in  search  of  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
traversed  the  land  of  flowers,  were  unavailing.  The 
most  veritable  assurances  that  they  who  drink  of  this 
water  w’ould  enjoy  perpetual  j’outh  were  received  w’ith 
marked  incredulity,  save  by  one  fair  maiden,  who  be** 
ing  on  the  shady  side  of  twenty,  quaffed  several  glasses 
with  great  apparent  gu»to.  Her  companions,  however, 
after  bringing  the  “killybeate’’  fluid  to  their  pouting 
lips,  would  forthwith  make  sundry  wry  faces,  then 
dash  it  on  the  ground  and  turn  to  admire  the  fields  of 
rye  in  the  valley  below.  The  bachelors,  how’ever — 
most  of  whom  had  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury — drank  quite  freely  of  the  water,  protesting,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  that  as  a  morning  potation  it  was  far  less 
agreeable  than  a  good  miiit-julep,  especially  when 
quaffed  through  a  clear  straw.  Emerging  from  the 
woods,  on  our  return  from  the  spring,  a  scene  of  rare 
beauty  burst  on  the  view.  The  sun  w’as  risen,  and 
throwing  his  flood  ot  cheerful  light  over  the  broad 
valley,  while  the  western  slope  of  the  hills,  bounding 
it  on  the  east,  were  left  in  shades  of  deepest  green*  To 
the  right,  apparently  at  our  feet,  lay  the  town  with  its 
extensive  gardens  and  shaded  yards.  Coming  down 
from  the  north,  and  sweeping  gracefully  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  towm,  was  the  Sciota,  from 
whose  bed  arises,  at  this  point,  a  small  island,  on  the 
verdant  pastures  of  w’hich  herds  of  cattle  were  quietly 
grazing.  On  the  west  of  the  river  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
canal  described  its  zig-zag  course,  here  and  there  over¬ 
hung  by  a  light  tracery  of  vapor  slowly  rising  and  ex- 
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panding  under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Several  boats 
were  visible,  gliding  slowly  along  tlie  canal,  while, 
anon,  the  mellowed  notes  cf  the  bugle,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Portsmouth  packet,  were  echoed  from 
hill  to  hill-  For  many,  miles  to  the  north  the  eye  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  broad  valley,  studded  with  farm  houses 
and  cottages,  fields  and  golden  w'heat  and  luxuriant 
com.  Far  beyond  this  scene  cf  agricultural  promise, 
the  blue  hills  of  Sciota  were  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  fir¬ 
mament,  w  hile  the  silver  lines  of  the  canal  and  the  ri¬ 
ver  gradually  diminished  on  the  eye  until  they  could 
be  seen  no  longer. 

ARCHERT. 

“As  she  stood  with  one  foot  a  little  advanced — her 
I  neck  slightly  curved  to  bring  her  eyes  down  to  a  level 
I  w  ith  the  mark — her  left  side,  but  no  part  of  the  front  of 
the  body,  accurately  turned  Awards  the  target,  the  eyes 
of  old  Cormac  Dermont  glistened  with  pride.  Slowly 
she  elevated  the  bow,  drawling  the  arrow  simultano-* 
ously  tow’ards  the  ear  with  the  first  three  gloved  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  right  hand  till  she  had  drawm  it  out  threo 
quarters  of  its  length,  when  pausing  till  she  had  filled 
her  eye  w'ith  the  golden  eye  of  tlie  target,  she  drew  it 
smartly  to  its  head  and  let  it  loose  from  her  fingers. 
For  an  instant  she  stood  following  its  swift  flight:  the 
pupils  of  her  dark  eyes  dilated  and  eager;  her  lips 
closely  shut;  her  chest  advanced;  her  right  arm  eleva¬ 
ted  and  curved  above  her  shoulders,  the  wrist  benV 
and  the  fingers  of  the  hand  turned  gently  downward;  the 
left  arm  extended  at  full  length,  and  grasping  the  re¬ 
leased  bow;  her  neck  curved;  her  spirited  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  whole  action  animated  and  commanding; 
presenting,  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  graceful  atti¬ 
tude  the  female  form  is  susceptible  of  assuming.’’ 

Thus  pleasantly  discourseth  the  clever  author  of 
“Captain  Kyd,”  touching  archery — a  healthful  pas¬ 
time,  practiced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Chillicothe.  During  a  late  delightful  so¬ 
journ  in  the  place  I  was  present  at  several  meetings 
for  this  object — the  last  held  at  the  hospitable  resi¬ 
dence  of  General - .  The  party,  about  twenty  in 

number,  met  at  six  in  the  afternoon  for  a  grand  arche¬ 
ry  match;  and,  perchance,  for  such  other  matches  of  a 
more  tender  kind  as  might  spontaneously  occur.  At 
the  appointed  hour  most  of  the  company  had  assem¬ 
bled,  and  were  seated  under  the  shade-trees  on  the 
green  grass,  w’ith  bows  and  arrows  scattered  around 
them.  Tlie  target  was  of  wood,  on  which  were  painted 
three  concentric  circles,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  be- 
ing  eighteen  inches.  The  outer  circle  was  red,  the 
middle  blue,  and  the  inner  white.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  arrow  planted  in  the  red  should  count  one,  in  the 
blue  tw  o,  and  in  the  white  three.  Two  ladies,  both 
young  and  l>eautiful,onerepre8entingthe  Valley  of  the 
Sciota  and  the  other  that  of  the  Miami,  were  chosen  as 
captains,  to  whom  was  confided  the  ordering  of  the 
match,  which  consisted  of  eight  on  a  side— lour  ladies 
and  four  gentlemen.  Each  archer  was  allowed  to 
shoot  five  arrows, — the  prize— a  beautiful  bow  and 
quiver — to  be  awarded  to  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
wirming  party,  'fhe  preliminaries  being  finally  set¬ 
tled,  the  pastime  begun.  On  the  first  round  the  Miami 
T2 
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archers  counted  seven  more  than  their  opponents.  On 
the  second,  which  passed  off  with  i^eat  spirit,  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  successful  by  exactly  the  same  count.  By 
this  time,  the  shadows  of  even! nf^be^innin^  to  appear, 
it  was  Bii^t^sted,  tliat  for  waiit  of  time,  the  fair  captains 
should  themselves  decide  the  third  round.  This  they 
modestly  declined  doin^,  but,  as  in  days  of  chivalry, 
each  ai^reed  to  select  a  champion  for  that  duty,  w'hich 
was  accordinjfly  done.  The  “plovc”  having  been 
thrown  down  by  one  and  taken  up  by  tlie  otlier,  w  ith 
the  formality  displayed  by  the  renow'ned  Don  Quixotic 
when  about  to  attack  the  barber  of  Seville,  the  gallant 
knights  w'alkcd  up  to  the  stand  amid  the  i^aze  and 
the  greetings  of  the  merry  company.  The  fair  maid¬ 
ens  in  w’hosc  service  tliey  had  enlisted  stood  near  by, 
dispensing  to  their  respective  champions  winsome 
smiles  of  encouragement.  The  bows  were  bent  and 
the  contest  began.  The  five  arrow’s  sliot  in  behalf  of 
Sciota*8  maid  counted  but  eleven — the  succeeding  five 
throwrn  in  the  service  of  the  other  party  fifteen.  A  joy¬ 
ous  shout  of  triumph  arose  from  the  victors — the  prize 
was  adjudged  to  the  blue-eyed  maid  of  the  Miami;  and 
the  company  dispersed  w  ith  lively  admiration  of  the 
healthful  and  enlivening  exercise  to  bo  found  in  the 
use  of  the  bow’  and  arrow. 

At  eight,  a  majority  of  the  same  party  rc-assombled 
at  a  w  hite  cottage  in  the  neighborhood,  to  spend  the 
evening  with  one  of  the  fair  archers.  After  tea,  there 
was  a  promenade  on  the  piazza  and  over  the  green 
grass  of  the  yard.  Giving  iny  arm  to  a  sprightly 
Buckeye  Flow’cr,  w’c  strolled  to  the  gate  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  blue  firmament  richly  studded  with 
stars  and  planets. 

“A  right  fanciful  pastime  hath  been  our  archery 
meeting,  fair  lady,”  said  1. 

“And  yet,  amid  the  bright  faces  of  tliat  joyous  com¬ 
pany,  who  can  venture  to  say  there  were  no  hidden 
sorrows — no  stricken  hearts!”  replied  my  companion.. 

truce,  good  cousin,  to  pensive  looks  and  sober 
thoughts.  I  fancy  that  master  Cupid  has  himse/fheen 
taking  a  game  of  archery  this  afternoon:  Wasn’t  thine 
ow’n  little  heart  the  target!” 

“I  rarely  see  an  arrow,”  said  the  maiden,  “that  I 
am  not  reminded  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Mario- 
ncllo.” 

“And  pray*  who  is  this  ‘unfortunate  Marionello!’ 
what  is  her  story!  Wilt  thou  introduce  me  to  thy  he¬ 
roine!” 

“1  can  only  give  a  skeleton  of  the  narrative.  The 
wings  of  my  imagination  droop  this  evening:  I  want 
both  w’ords  and  the  pow’cr  of  using  them.” 

“An  uncommon  want  with  thy  sex — is’t  not,  gentle 
lady!  But  to  the  story  of  Marionello.” 

“Thou  shalt  have  it,”  was  the  reply,  “if  it  be  only  to 
cut  short  thy  raillery  against  my  sex.” 

THE  GOLDEN  ARROW. 

The  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  endu¬ 
red  for  near  eight  liundrcnl  years,  was  finally  termina¬ 
ted  by  tho  fall  of  Granada,  at  the  close  of  a  ten  year's 
war.  Tbs  tims  bad  como  when  the  proud  banner  of 


Castile  was  destined  to  float  over  the  city  of  the  Mo«u 
lem,  standing  in  regal  beauty  on  the  banks  of  the  Xe. 
nel.  Here,  beneath  the  lofty  tow’ers  of  the  Alhaml  ra, 
the  Moorish  pow’er  made  its  last  stand,  long  and  nobly 
resisting  the  ravages  of  famine  and  the  sword  of  tlio 
Christian.  But  now,  the  el  ultimo  sufipiro  del  Mnrr^ 
the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,  was  breathed  on  the  shor<  s 
of  the  Xencl.  On  the  sixth  of  January*  1190,  Boahdii. 
the  Moorish  monarch,  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  of 
Granada  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand.  “These  keys,’’ 
said  the  conquered  Moslem  W’ith  an  air  of  gloomy  re¬ 
signation,  “arc  the  last  relics  of  the  Arabian  empire  in 
Spain:  thine,  oh  King,  are  our  trophies,  our  kingdem, 
and  our  person.  Such  is  the  will  of  God! — receive 
them  W’ith  the  clemency  thou  hast  promised,  and  wluch 
we  look  for  at  thy  hands.”  Having  thus  surrendered 
the  last  symbol  of  his  pow’er,  tho  Moorish  monarch, 
follow  ed  by  his  family  and  a  body  of  gallant  cavalier^, 
moved  onward  towards  the  Valley  of  Purchena,  anx¬ 
ious  to  escape  the  shout  of  victory,  that  was  risii.nr 
from  the  Castilian  army  and  floating  on  every  breeze. 
When  the  cavalcade  reached  an  eminence  over-look¬ 
ing  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  tw’o  leagues,  they  invo¬ 
luntarily  paused  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  beautiful 
Granada,  whose  tow’ers,  and  minarets,  and  lofiy  bat¬ 
tlements,  were  now  gloriously  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  While  they  stood,  gazing  in  silent  grief  over  tho 
fallen  city,  the  smoke  and  the  peal  of  artillery  told 
them  that  the  Christian  conqueror  had  entered  its  gatoi?, 
and  that  the  sceptre  of  the  Moslem  Kings  w’as  broken 
forever.  “  Allah  aebar,’’  cried  Bo'abdil — “  God  is 
great,”  but  these  words  of  resignation  were  succeeded 
by  a  flood  of  tears. 

Followed  by  a  train  of  venerable  ecclesiastics  and  .i 
band  of  sun-burnt  w’arriors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  en¬ 
tered  the  conquered  city ;  and,  having  first  offered  pray¬ 
ers  and  thanksgiving  in  one  of  the  principal  mosquci?. 
they  reposed  in  the  royal  pa* ace  of  the  Alhambra,  ad-  , 
miring  its  verdant  courts  and  gushing  fountains,  its 
w’alls  of  arabesque,  and  richly  painted  ceilings.  For 
some  days  after  this  triumphal  entry,  Christian  banners 
floated  over  the  red  tow’ers  of  the  Alhambra — Christian 
shouts  of  victory  rang  through  its  spacious  halls,  and 
music,  mirth  and  revelry  held  their  sw’ay  in  the  streets 
of  Granada,  but  lately  thronged  with  the  fleet  and  fiery 
steeds  of  Moorish  cavaliers. 

A  short  time  before  the  surrender  of  the  city,  an  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  in  the  cliristian  camp,  which  carri¬ 
ed  consternation  thro\»ghout  the  army,  and  had  well 
nigh  destroyed  the  life  of  the  Queen.  This  event, 
as  iintow’ard  as  singular,  is  thus  beautifully  described 
by  ibe  ready  pen  of  the  auUior  of  the  ‘  Conquest  of 
Granada.’ 

“  The  evening  of  a  hot  July  day  shone  splendidly 
upon  the  Christian  camp,  w'hich  was  in  a  bustle  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  next  day's  service— for  desperate  resi^*- 
tance  was  expected  from  tho  Moors.  The  camp  made 
a  glorious  appearance  in  the  setting  sun.  The  various 
tents  of  the  royal  family  and  the  attendant  nobles,  wore 
adorned  with  rich  hangings  and  sumptuous  devices, 
and  costly  furniture  ;  forming,  as  it  w’ere,  a  little  city 
of  silk  and  brocade,  w  heie  the  pinnacles  of  pavilions  ot 
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various  colors,  surmounted  with  waving  standards 
and  fluttering  pennons,  might  vie  with  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  capiiol  they  were  besieging. 

“  In  the  midst  of  this  little  gaudy  metropolis,  the 
lofly  tent  of  the  Queen  domineered  over  the  rest,  like 
a  stalely  palace.  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  had  courte¬ 
ously  surrendered  his  own  tent  to  the  Queen :  it  was 
the  most  complete  and  sumptuous  in  ehristendom,  and 
had  been  carried  about  with  him  throughout  the  war. 
In  the  centre  rose  a  stately  alfaneque,  or  pavilion,  in 
oriental  taste,  the  rich  hangings  being  supported  by 
columns  of  lances,  and  ornamented  with  martial  devi¬ 
ces.  This  central  pavilion,  or  silken  tower,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  compartments,  some  of  painted  linen 
lined  with  silk,  and  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
curtains.  It  was  one  of  the  camp  palaces  which  are 
raised  and  demolished  in  an  instant,  like  the  city  of 
canvass  that  surrounds  them. 

“  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  bustle  in  the  camp 
subsided.  Every  one  sought  repose,  preparatory  to  the 
next  day’s  trial.  The  King  retired  early,  that  he  might 
be  up  w’ith  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  to  head  the  des¬ 
troying  army  in  person.  All  stir  of  military  prepara¬ 
tion  tvas  hushed  in  the  royal  quarters  ;  the  very  sound 
of  n.iastrelsy  w’as  mute,  and  not  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar 
was  to  be  heard  from  the  tents  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
court.  The  Queen  had  retired  to  the  innermost  part 
of  the  pavilion,  where  she  w’as  performing  her  orisons 
before  a  private  altar;  perhaps  the  perils  to  which  the 
King  might  be  exposed  in  the  next  day’s  foray,  inspir¬ 
ed  her  w  ith  unusual  devotion.  While  thus  at  her  pray¬ 
ers,  she  W’as  suddenly  aroused  by  a  gleam  of  light  and 
w  reaths  of  suffocating  smoke.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
tent  W’as  in  a  blaze: — there  was  a  high  gust  of  W’ind, 
wliich  w’hirled  the  light  flames  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
wrapped  the  w’hole  in  one  conflagration. 

“  Isabella  had  barely  time  Vo  save  herself  by  instant 
flight.  Her  first  thought  on  being  extricated  from  her 
tent,  was  for  the  safety  of  the  King.  She  rushed  to 
his  tent,  but  the  vigilant  Ferdinand  was  already  at  the 
entrance  of  it.  Starting  from  bed  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  fancying  it  an  assault  of  the  enemy,  he  had  seized 
his  sword  and  buckler,  and  sallied  forth  undressed,  with 
his  cuirass  upon  his  arm. 

“  The  lato  gorgeous  camp  was  now’  a  scene  of  w’ild 
confusion.  The  flames  kept  spreading  from  one  pavil¬ 
ion  to  another,  glaring  upon  the  rich  armor,  and  golden 
and  silver  vessels,  w  hich  sejmed  melting  in  the  fervent 
heat.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had  erected  booths  and 
bowers,  which,  being  dry,  crackled  and  blazed,  and 
added  to  the  rapid  conflagration.  The  ladies’  of  the 
court  fled,  shrieking  and  half  dressed,  from  their  tents. 
There  w  as  an  alarm  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  dis¬ 
tracted  hurrying  about  the  camp,  of  men  half  armed. — 
The  Prince  Juan  had  been  snatched  out  of  his  bed  by 
an  attendant,  and  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  Count  de 
Cdbra,  which  w’ere  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp. 

“The  idea  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Moots 
soon  subsided ;  but  it  w’as  feared  that  they  might  take 
advantage  of  it,  to  assault  the  camp.  The  Marquis  of 
Cadiz,  therefore  sallied  forth  witli  three  thousand  horse 
to  check  any  advance  from  the  city.  As  they  passed 


along  the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  hurry  and  con¬ 
sternation— some  hastening  to  their  posts,  at  the  call  of 
the  drum  and  trumpet ;  some  endeavoring  to  save  rich 
effects  and  glittering  armor  from  the  tents;  others  drag¬ 
ging  along  terrified  and  restive  horses. 

“  W’hen  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  they  found 
the  whole  firmament  illumed.  The  flames  w  hirling  up 
in  long  light  spires,  and  the  air  filled  with  sparks  and 
cinders.  A  bright  glare  was  throw’n  upon  the  city,  re¬ 
vealing  every  battlement  and  tower.  Turhaned  heads 
w’cre  seen  gazing  from  every  roof,  and  armor  gleamed 
along  the  walls  ;  yet  not  a  single  w  arrior  sallied  forth 
from  the  gates :  the  Moors  6us|>ected  some  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians, and  kept  quietly  within  their 
walls,  lly  degrees  the  flames  expired  ;  the  city  faded 
from  sight;  all  again  became  dark  and  quiet,  and  tho 
Marquis  of  Cadiz  returned  with  his  cavalry  to  tha 
camp.” 

Some  time  after  the  surrender  of  Granada,  Isabella, 
in  commemoration  of  her  escape  from  this  terrible  con¬ 
flagration,  decreed  a  general  thanksgiving,  for  the  roy¬ 
al  court  and  the  victorious  army.  On  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day,  the  King  and  Queen,  in  their  rich¬ 
est  imperial  robes,  follow’od  by  the  nobles,  a  train  of 
eeclesiastics,and  a  large  body  of  the  army,  issued  from 
the  Alhambra.  Slowly,  and  in  pomp  and  power,  they 
marched  to  the  grand  mosque  of  Granada,  where  be¬ 
neath  its  stately  domes,  a  7’c  /Jeum  was  sung,  followed 
by  such  other  ceremonies  as  tho  occasion  seemed  to 
require.  At  noon,  the  royal  cavalcade  left  the  mosque, 
and  with  pennon  and  plume,  and  all  the  gorgeous  pan- 
oj>ly  of  w  ar,  proceeded  to  the  hamlet  of  Tubia,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  tho  mountain  Sierra  Morena,  that 
rises  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city.  Here,  amid  groves 
of  oranges  and  orchards  of  pomegranates,  tall  cedars 
and  stately  palms,  w’as  the  spot  selected  for  the  queen¬ 
ly  pageant.  On  the  right,  an  alpine  rivulet  went  gaily 
by,  foaming  and  gurgling;  and, as  it  hastem^d  onwards 
to  lose  itself  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  Darro,  sent  forth 
the  music  of  many  a  tiny  water-fall.  To  the  left,  groves 
of  almonds  and  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  waved 
their  green  foliage  in  the  perfumed  air,  instinct  with 
bees  and  enamelled  butterflies.  Tho  royal  pavilion  was 
pitched  on  the  highest  part  of  a  green  and  flowery  pla¬ 
teau.  It  was  of  crimson  brocade  with  fringe  and  tas¬ 
sels  of  purple  and  emeralJ ;  and,'rose  in  the  form  of  an 
octagon,  each  side  w’rought  into  tasteful  devices,  with 
threads  of  silver  and  gold.  An  eagle,  with  expanded 
wings,  was  perched  on  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  holding 
in  his  peak  a  broad  silken  banner,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  crow’n  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  In  part  of  this  im¬ 
perial  tent,  carpets  were  spread,  on  which  w  ere  costly 
ottomans,  and  embroidered  cushions  of  silk  and  of  wool. 
To  the  right,  seats  were  provided  for  the  court,  and  on 
the  left  reposed  the  body-guard  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
In  front  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped,  lea¬ 
ving  a  space  between  it  and  the  royal  pavilion,  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  for  the  tournament,  and  other  exercises  of 
the  day.  A  short  distance  from  the  plateau,  in  agrovs 
of  palm  trees,  on  the  bank  of  the  mountain  rivulet  al¬ 
ready  described,  tables  were  bountifully  spread,  with 
the  choicest  fruits  and  viands,  which  the  city  of  Gran- 
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ada  could  furuiah,  To  ihU  delightful  spot,  vocal  with 
tho  music  of  birds,  and  frag^rant  with  tlie  blossoms  of  i 
spring,  the  King  and  Queen  led  the  cavalcade.  More  | 
than  two  hours  the  sumptuous  banquet  was  prolonged;  j 
and  when  the  signal  for  iu  close  was  given,  a  shout  of 

long  live  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,*'  rose  on  the  air, ; 
and  gradually  swelled  far  up  among  the  snowy  peaks  j 
of  the  towering  Morena  The  royal  personages  now 
look  their  seats  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  w'hilc  the  court 
and  the  army  occupied  their  respective  places  in  the 
sylvan  encampment.  At  length  a  page  of  the  royal 
household,  walked  on  to  the  Queen  and  sounded  amer> 
ry  peal  with  a  ses'shell.  Tiiis  sigual,  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  pastime  was  speedily  obeyed.  Six 
Christian  cavaliers,  clad  in  armor  of  burnished  steel, 
and  mounted  on  Aery  steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  took 
their  stand  on  tho  left  side  of  tho  law'n :  six  others, 
dressed  as  Moors,  mounted  on  beautiful  Arabian  barbs, 
and  wearing  helmets  surmounted  by  the  crescent,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  right.  At  the  second  signal  the  mimic  tour¬ 
nament  began,  and  to  the  groat  gratiheation  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  was  continued  for  more  than  an  hour.  Many  a 
lance  was  shivered,  and  several  of  the  Knights  over¬ 
thrown  witliout  serious  injury  to  the  horse  or  rider.— 
When  the  horsemen  had  retired  from  the  bloodless  field 
of  battle,  their  places  were  filled  by  a  select  party  of 
soldiers,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  arquebus  and  cross¬ 
bow.  Their  performances,  tliough  not  so  exciting  as 
those  of  the  cavaliers,  were  highly  commended  by  the 
King.  Again  the  page's  sea-shell  was  sounded.  The 
signal  was  obeyed  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
young  ladies  belonging  to  the  court,  equipped  with  bow  s 
and  arrows,  each  distinguished  by  some  fanciful  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  sylvan  sport.  One  of  tho  maids  of  honor, 
standing  near  the  Queen,  held  in  her  hand  a  gold  cup, 
richly  ombossed,  with  tho  imago  of  Diana  and  her  bow- 
on  one  side,  and  a  deer  on  the  other.  This  beautiful 
prize  was  to  ho  awarded  to  the  victor,  by  tho  royal  hand 
of  Isabella.  Tlio  target  was  circular,  made  of  yellow 
silk,  and  embroidered  round  the  edge  with  crimson 
flowers.  In  the  centre  there  was  painted  tho  figure  of 
1  serpent,  coiled  and  ready  to  strike.  The  target  was 
suspended  from  tho  limb  of  an  orange  Irei',  and  the  gol¬ 
den  cup  was  to  be  given  to  the  fair  archer,  who,  at  a 
distance  of  tw'cnty  yards,  should  plant  an  arrow  in  the 
serpent’s  head. 

Among  tho  most  conspicuous  of  the  youthful  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  golden  prize,  were  tw  o  cousins  of  noble 
blood,  both  attached  to  the  royal  retinue,  and  much  be¬ 
loved  by  the  Queen.  The  elder,  Gaudalete,  had  en¬ 
tered  her  twentieth  year,  and  in  person,  which  was 
above  the  ordinary  height,  presented  that  full  devel- 
opement  of  form  which  is  seldom  seen  at  an  earlier 
ago.  Her  movements  were  slow'  hut  digniiieil :  Her 
face,  if  not  beautiful,  was  omincutly  striking,  having 
in  its  cast  moreof  the  (irecian  than  the  Castilian:  Her 
dark  hair  waseombed  back  from  anexpiindcd  forehead, 
tied  by  a  fillet  on  tho  bacl^  of  tlio  head,  and  then,  in¬ 
tertwined  with  loaves  and  orange  blossoms,  fell  in  un¬ 
restrained  profusion  almost  to  her  feet.  Her  large  black 
eyes,  and  finely  chiseled  mouth,  indicated  sirengUi  of 
intellect  and  hauteur  of  fooling.  There  was  much  less 


of  the  playful  than  the  severe  in  tlie  cast  of  her  couute. 
nance — less  to  awaken  love  than  to  win  admiration. 
Her  dress  was  a  rich  purple  silk  velvet,  with  a  broad 
wreatii  of  silver  vines  at  the  bottom.  Her  arms  were 
hare,  finely  moulded  and  terminating  in  hands,  small 
w  hite  and  of  exquisite  proportions.  On  the  forefinger 
of  tho  light  hand  she  wore  a  brilliant  emerald  ring^- 
over  the  left  wrist  there  w’as  a  broad  fillet  of  green  vel¬ 
vet,  designed  to  protect  it  from  the  bow-string.  Such 
was  Gaudalete— the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  Castilian 
nobleman. 

Her  cousin,Marioncllo,a  delicate  flower  from  the  banks 
of  the  G  audalquiver,  was  the  personification  of  grace¬ 
ful  beauty.  She  bore  a  brilliant  complcxion,dark  auburn 
hair  falling  on  her  neck  in  clustering  ringlets,  eyes  of 
hazel,  and  a  formas  light  and  finely  moulded  as  the  an¬ 
telope  of  her  native  hills.  Her  movements  were  quick, 
the  eyes  restless,  the  expression  of  tlie  face  lively,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  variable — now  bright  and  joyous — now 
pensive  and  thoughtful.  Her  dress  w’as  plain  and  pure¬ 
ly  white,  and  the  only  ornament  about  her  person,  an 
oaken  leaf,  fastened  to  her  belt.  A  solitary  pome¬ 
granate  blossom  was  attached  to  either  end  of  her  bow, 
and  in  tlie  beautiful  quiver  suspended  from  her  neck 
there  was  an  arrow,  tastefully  feathered,  with  a  head  of 
gold,  curiously  embossed,  and  terminating  in  a  long, 
sharp  point. 

Among  other  cavaliers  of  the  court  and  the  army, 
selected  to  attend  the  fair  archers,  in  this  pastime,  was 
Garcillio,  of  tlie  body  guard  of  the  king,  w  hose  high 
military  talents,  courtly  address,  but  above  all,  bold 
beaiing  and  reckless  prowess  in  tho  battle-field,  had 
won  him  tho  admiration,  not  only  of  the  royal  sover¬ 
eigns,  but  the  whole  array.  Throughout  the  siege  of 
(iranada,  ho  had  been  the  leader  in  all  the  most  daring 
assaults  on  the  Moors.  In  the  battle  of  tlie  orchards,” 
benoath  tho  w  alls  of  tlic  city,  w  here  tlio  flow'er  and 
chivalry  of  the  Moorish  army  fought  with  desperation, 
the  gallant  Garcillio  several  times  bathed  his  Damas¬ 
cus  blade  in  Moslem  blood.  On  the  night  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  Uie  Christian  camp,  he  was  first  at  tlic 
royal  pavilion,  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of  the  Queen ;  and, 
w  hen  tho  sun  of  Arabian  power  in  Spain  was  about 
to  set  forever,  he  w  as  selected  by  Ferdinand  to  arrange 
tho  terms  of  capitulation,  with  the  renowned  Boabdil. 
Garcillio  was  a  native  of  the  same  province  which 
gave  birth  to  the  lovely  Marionello.  In  childhood  they 
had  played  together  in  tlio  shade  of  the  same  palm- 
trees;  chased  butterflies  amtong  the  same  orange  blos¬ 
soms;  and  pursued  their  juvenile  studies  in  the  same 
village.  At  tho  time  w'hen  called  upon  to  join  tho 
court  and  the  army  of  the  King  and  Queen,  their  friend¬ 
ship  had  ripened  into  love ;  and  it  w’as  settled  between 
them,  that  so  soon  as  the  banner  of  their  country  float¬ 
ed  over  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  be  solemnized. 

It  was  not  until  rear  the  close  of  the  prolonged  war 
against  the  Moors,  that  the  proud  Gaudalete  had  joined 
the  court  of  the  Queen.  The  confiding  Marionello 
confessed  to  her  cousin  the  existing  engagement  w  ith 
Garcillio,  while  she  dw*elt  with  all  a  woman's  holy 
love  and  glowing  enthusiasm  on  his  chivalric  deedi 
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and  brilliant  genius.  Alas !  for  the  stability  of  man^s 
affection,  when  crossed  by  the  path  of  vaulting  ambi¬ 
tion.  In  the  proud  and  aristocratic  Caudalete, — she 
of  noble  blood  and  wealth  untold — Garcillio  saw  tlie 
means  of  gaining  honors  to  gratify  his  loftiest  aspira¬ 
tions.  In  a  little  while  the  modest  flower  from  the 
sunny  banks  of  the  Gaudalquiver,  was  neglected  by 
her  lover — his  vows  of  eternal  constancy  were  given 
to  the  wind — and  placing  his  sword  at  the  feet  of  Gau- 
dalete,  he  boldly  claimed  her  hand.  The  lapse  of  a 
few  months  sealed  a  new  engagement,  which  was  soon 
sanctioned  by  the  father  of  the  noble  lady,  and  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  queen.  Marionello  met  this  change  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  if  not  without  a  tear.  Towards  Gar¬ 
cillio  and  her  cousin  Gaudalete,  she  maintained  a  man¬ 
ner  as  pleasant,  and  almost  as  free  from  constraint,  as 
ever, — her  cheek  still  wore  its  bloom,  her  eye  its  bright¬ 
ness.  With  this  the  happy  lovers  were  much  delight¬ 
ed,  and  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mario, 
nello  was  one  of  those  delicate  plants  which  yield  to 
the  passing  storm,  and  rise  unscathed  when  its  fury 
has  been  spent.  They  consoled  themselves  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  her  emotions  were  neither  deep  nor  strong; 
and,  that  in  the  native  buoyancy  of  her  happy  dispo¬ 
sition,  she  had  already  forgiven  and  forgotten  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  Garcillio.  Such  w^as  the  relation  in  which 
these  three  youthful  members  of  the  Castilian  court 
stood  to  each  other,  at  the  time  of  the  royal  pageant. 

And  now  arose,  for  the  third  time,  the  signal-note  of 
the  sea-shell,  blown  by  the  Queen’s  order.  Garcillio 
proceeded  to  string  the  bow  of  his  mistress,  the  fair 
Gaudalete,  and  selecting  an  arrow  from  the  quiver, 
placed  them  in  her  hand.  Turning  towards  the  royal 
pavilion,  she  bowed,  and  took  her  stand  on  the  spot 
from  whence  the  arrows  w-ere  to  be  throwm.  For  a 
moment  she  measured  with  her  eye  the  elevation  and 
distance  of  the  target,  then  slowly  and  gracefully  rais¬ 
ing  her  bow,  planted  an  arrow  in  the  folds  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  and  w  ithin  less  than  an  inch  of  its  head.  When 
the  archers  had  examined  the  target,  and  withdrawn 
the  unsuccessful  shaft,  the  name  of  Marionello  was 
called : 

“Now,  my  sweet  cousin,”  said  Gaudalete,  “may 
the  royal  cup  be  thine.” 

Garcillio  turned,  at  the  same  instant,  to  adjust  the 
bow  of  the  pretty  archer,  but  she  had  already  done  this 
service  for  herself,  and  taken  her  stand.  In  tones  of 
silver  sweetness,  she  playfully  replied  to  the  wish  of 
Gaudalete,  and  bowing  graciously  to  the  Queen,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  with  her  eye,  first  the  golden  arrow 


then  the  silken  target.  Most  of  the  archers  and  their 
attendants  w'ere  gioupcd  on  the  left  of  the  target, — 
Garcillio  and  Gaudalete  stootl,  side  by  side,  on  the 
right,  and  but  a  lew  feet  distant  from  the  orange-tree, 
awaiting  the  flight  of  the  golden  shaft;  and,  perhaps, 
sincerely  wishing  it  might  be  sent  with  unerring  aim. 
Marionello,  fixing  her  beaming  eye  on  the  serpenFs 
head,  calmly  raised  the  bow,  drew  the  gulden  arrow 
about  three-quarters  of  its  length,  when,  suddenly  re¬ 
laxing  her  hold,  her  arms  fell  to  her  side.  “That  will 
never  do,”  said  she,  in  a  playful  tone,  shaking  her 
head,  and  again  examining  the  arrow.  All  eyes  were 
now  intently  fixed  upon  her,  and  so  universally  was 
she  beloved,  that  all  hearts  beat  w  ith  the  hope  that  her 
shot  might  win  the  royal  prize.  Again  she  fixed  her 
eye,  now  lit  up  with  delirious  brightness,  on  the  target, 
and  with  a  firm  and  steady  grasp,  raised  the  bow  to  its 
proper  elevation,  when,  quick  as  thought,  it  was  turn¬ 
ed  towards  the  head  of  Garcillio;  and,  cleaving  the 
air  with  deadly  power,  the  golden  shaft  entered  his 
ear,  and  was  buried  several  inches  in  the  brain.  Thiow- 
ing  up  his  hands,  the  wounded  cavalier  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Gaudalete,  then  sunk  to  her  feet,  without  a 
groan.  So  sudden  w'as  the  affair,  and  so  startling,  that 
for  a  moment  no  foot  was  moved,  no  exclamation  ut¬ 
tered.  Instantly,  with  a  rapid  step,  Marionello  ap¬ 
proached  the  fallen  chieftain,  and  leaning  over  his  body, 
exclaimed,  w’ith  an  unfaltering  voice,  “T/a/  the  golden 
cup  is  mine — J  have  hit  the  serpenCs  head.'* 

The  arrow  was  quickly  withdrawn,  hut  Garcillio’s 
career  of  unchastened  ambition  was  closed  forever. 
Orders  w’cre  given  for  an  immediate  return  to  the  Al¬ 
hambra.  The  King  and  Queen  follow'ed  the  remains 
of  their  favorite  cavalier,  and  the  gay  and  splendid 
cavalcade  of  the  morning,  was  changed  to  a  train  of 
mourners  before  the  evening  sun  had  thrown  his  setting 
beams  over  the  spires  and  minarets  of  imperial  (trana- 
da. 

Years  rolled  on — the  events*  of  this  day  w’ere  for- 
gotten*<-and  long  after  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — the 
renowned  sovereigns  of  Castile — had  gone  down  to 
the  chamber  of  death,  a  slender  funeral  procession  was 
seen,  one  morning,  issuing  from  a  public  hospital,  in 
princely  Granada:  it  was  following  the  remains  of  the 
once  loved  and  beautiful  Marionello.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  she  had  been  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
During  this  long  period  of  mental  darkness  and  deso¬ 
lation,  but  one  thought  had  possession  of  her  mind-^ 
the  dearly  cherished  thought  of  having  planted  her 
.golden  arrow  in  the  serpent’s  head. 
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LITKKAKT  KXtMINEH, 


STATE  OF  THE  COFATKY. 


BV  TTIE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PECULIARITIE*?  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONTINENT.” 


\\  iiETiiCR  we  view  ihiscountry  inits  physical,  moral,  j  fostered,  and  no  overshadowinjr  capitol  is  permitt^'d  to 
inUdlectual,  or  political  aspect,  wesee  in  itevery  thinjj  i  arise  and  ahsorh  tlie  resources  of  the  extremities  of  the 
that  denotes  greatness  and  superiority.  I’he  Author !  empire.  Maine,  and  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  equally 
of  nature  has  laid  it  out  on  a  grand  and  comprehen-  !  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  manage  their  own 
sivc  scale,  and  furnished  it  in  the  richest  abundance  |  resources  to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  allow- 
with  almost  every  thing  that  can  minister  to  the  wants,  j  ance  of  interference  from  any  otlier  quarter.  Thus  ev- 
the  coinf  )rt,  and  the  happiness  of  man.  Our  ancestors  !  cry  section  of  this  extended  country  is  carried  forward 
found  it  aliiiost  unwcujiied — a  few  weak  and  disunited  1  iu  the  march  of  improvement  and  prosperity  together, 
tribes  of  w  andering  savages  held  it  in  possession  by  j  subordinate  only  to  the  few  salutary  restrictions  cou- 
the  frail  tenure  of  general  hunting  grounds.  A  little  j  tained  in  the  federal  Constitution, 
money,  or  a  little  force,  served  to  dispossess  them,  and  j  Put,  like  all  human  institutions,  even  this  glorious 
roll  them  back  before  the  e  ver-increasing  tide  of  Ku-  .  feature  of  our  form  of  government  is  not  without  its 
ropean  immigration,  or  they  were  wasted  by  the  <lisea-  }  evils,  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  of  which  shall 
scs,  the  vices,  and  the  destructive  arts  introduced  by  form  the  subject  of  a  few  hasty  remarks, 
tlic  white  man.  \Vc  arc  only  speaking  of  the  fad:  Just  now  wc  find  our  country,  wiih  all  its  mighty 

the  rectitude  of  the  conduct  of  the  white  towards  the  resources,  its  intelligence,  its  industry  and  its  enUr- 
red  man  is  a  question  we  shall  not  now  discuss.  Put  prise,  lying,  comnicreially  and  pecuniarily,  at  the  nicr- 
ihe  fact  that  the  one  has  decreased  and  the  other  in-  cy  of  Europe — (Jrcat  Pritaiu  in  particular.  Now  ;  to 
creased  with  unparalU  led  rapidity,  is  too  notorious  to  what  are  we  to  refer  this  strange  and  untoward  -tale 
require  more  than  a  simple  statement.  of  things]  We  buy  too  much  from  them!  Very  tiue; 

The  growth  of  this  nation,  from  a  few  weak  culonics  Imt  we  have  nut  reached  the  bottom  of  the  matter  yet. 
planted  along  the  coast  of  a  vast  uncultivated  conti-  \Ve  buy  too  much  from  them,  or  tec  sc// /oo /////c /o /Am. 
iicnt,  to  a  mighty  empire,  in  a  period  of  little  moretlian  It  is  the  same  thing.  So  long  as  ihe  balance  of  trade 
the  life  of  man,  has  no  parallel  in  tlie  history  of  the  is  against  us,  we  buy  loo  much,  bo  it  ever  so  little; 
human  race.  Hert' — liero  only,  are  to  be  found  com-  hut  so  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  against  us, 
mingled  the  halls  of  science,  the  marts  ol  commerce,  we  do  not  buy  too  much,  be  it  ever  so  much,  provided 
the  highest  refinements  of  civilization,  and  tlie  nohlcst  oiu  purchases  consist  of  articles  conducive  to  our  real 
achievements  of  art,  with  primeval  forests,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare.  Put  why  is  the  balance  of  trade 
receding,  sullen,  aboriginal  savage,  'i'he  against  us?  Is  it  because  we  have  not  enough  to  sell 
first  and  the  last,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  sim-  to  adjust  the  balance?  Py  no  means;  but  it  is  because 
plest  and  the  most  complex  of  human  improvements,  there  U  no  nxiprocity  of  trade  between  the  United 
here,  and  here  only,  go  hand  in  hand.  The  steamboat  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  Their  tariffs  arc  so 
and  the  rail-road  car  go  along  w  ith  the  plough,  and  the  heavy  in  most  cases  as  to  amount  to  prohibitions,  while 
light  ol  science  and  Christian. ty  beams  upon  the  head  ours  is  so  light  as  to  admit  freely  almost  every  article 
of  him  w  hose  axe  first  breaks  the  silence  of  the  deep  of  commerce.  JUc  allow  ihe  rest  of  the  world  to  sell  to 
forest.  uSf  while  ihe  rest  of  the  world  will  not  allow  us  to  sell  to 

Here,  loo,  has  the  science  of  government  and  law  them.  Europe  admits  our  cotton  at  a  slight  tariff,  be- 
reached  its  bigboht  perfection ;  here  the  great  question  cause  they  cannot  do  without  it;  and  for  this  small 
has  been  practically  demonstrated,  that  man  is  capable  favor  wo  have  been  so  excessively  thankful,  that  we 
if  sef^gorernment  ,*  and  here  he  is  governed  with  less  have  ihrow'n  open  our  ports  to  half  the  products  of  the 
restraint,  and  less  expense,  Uian  in  any  other  nation  world,  admitting  them  ebsolulely  free  of  duty.  Dur- 
under  heaven.  ing  tlie  year  IblW,  the  value  of  imports  into  this  coun- 

The  peculiar  foim  of  this  government — aconfedera-  try,  duty  free,  ainounltd  to  more  than  sixty  millions 
ry  of  indejicndent  republics  or  suites,  united  under  a  of  dollars,  being  a  little  over  one  half  of  the  total  im- 
lleneral  (Jovermnent  of  liniitctl  powers — is  an  arrange-  ports  of  that  year.  The  over-populated  nations  of  Eu- 
mont  of  the  happiest  kind,  probably  the  most  powerlul  rope  and  of  Asia  pour  in  the  products  of  their  cheap 
conservative  principle  of  liberty  existing,  and  is  more-  labor  at  rates  ruinous  to  our  own  better  paid  and  better 
ove»  a  mighty  stimulus  to  improvement  of  every  kind,  fed  manufacturers  and  artisans;  and  because  they  are 
A  spirit  of  nohlr  and  generous  emulation  is  created  and  cheap  we  buy  them,  and  because  these  nations  will  buy 
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nothing  in  return  hut  some  raw  mriierial,  we  buy  too 
much.  Let  Great  BiiUiin  and  France  admit  our  tloiir 
on  the  same  terms  that  we  admit  tlieir  manufactures, 
and  we  need  not  fear  buyinpr  too  mucli.  But  they  will 
not  do  it;  they  cherish  with  peculiar  care  their  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  And  they  are  right;  we  cannot  find 
fault  with  them  on  that  score.  In  every  country  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  main  pillar  of  the  community. 
And  wc  must  pursue  the  same  policy,  if  we  would  at¬ 
tain  to  permanent  individual  prosperity  or  national  in¬ 
dependence.  If  Europe  will  not  give  a  market  to  our 
farmers,  we  must  create  one  for  them  at  home.  If  we 
cannot  be  permitted  to  feed  the  artisans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  employ  tl:cm.  We 
must  employ  those  who  will  employ  us;  buy  from 
those  who  will  buy  from  us;  there  must  be  reciprocity 
or  we  cannot  get  along;  and  if  foreigners  will  not  deal 
with  us  on  these  terms,  wc  must  employ  our  owncoun- 
trvmen.  This  lop-sided  state  ot  things  will  ere  long 
bankrupt  the  country,  and  bring  us  into  a  condition 
worse  than  colonial  vassalage. 

Wo  had  a  taritf — a  moderate  one  to  bo  sure — and  it 
was  w'orking  admirably  ;  but  because  tlie  people  of  the 
northern  states  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  people  of  the  southern 
states,  the  latter  became  jealous,  and  insisted  on  its 
abrogation.  Holding  as  they  did  a  rnonrpoly  in  the 
culture  of  cotton,  and  having  noUiing  to  fear  from  the 
countervailinsr  legislation  of  other  nations  on  tiiat 
score,  they  demanded  free  trade ;  and  as  the  only  alter¬ 
native,  presented  a  dismemberment  of  the  confederacy, 
with  all  its  attendant  calamities  and  horrors.  In  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  the  north  chose  the  for¬ 
mer  alternative,  and  agreed  to  the  monstrous  proposi¬ 
tion  of  legislating  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  cotton- 
grower,  leaving  the  grower  of  wheat  to  take  care  of 
himself,  to  find  a  market  where  he  could,  and  leaving 
our  manufacturers  to  compete  as  they  might  with  the 
overgrown  capitalists  and  the  abject  operatives  of  thcv 
old  world.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  independent  states;  their  real  or  supposed 
interests  sometimes  come  in  conflict,  and  the  interests 
of  one  or  the  other  party  must  always  suffer  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  controversy. 

The  provisions  of  w  hat  is  called  the  Compromise 
Act  were  remote  at  the  time  of  its  adoption ;  but  now 
the  period  is  drawing  near  wdien  they  will  fall  heavily 
upon  the  country.  Every  year  exposes  us  more  and 
more  to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  while  it  brings 
no  mitigation  of  the  selfish  and  exclusive  policy  of  for- 
eign  governments.  Their  tariffs  are  as  rigorous  as 
ever,  wrhile  ours  is  melting  aw’ay  year  by  year,  making 
our  relations  with  them  more  and  more  unequal. 

Another  evil,  and  the  only  one  we  shall  notice  now', 
arising  out  of  our  peculiar  political  condition,  is  the 
deranged  stale  of  the  currency.  Politically  we  have  , 
a  general  union,  through  w’hich  w'e  can  present  an  un¬ 
broken,  undivided  front  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
in  a  pecuniary  sense  we  have  no  union — our  present 
condition  is  disintegrated,  discordant,  and  of  course? 


W'eak.  For  want  of  a  national  institution  of  some 
kind,  independent  of  the  State  and  dependent  only  upon 
the  General  Government,  through  which  all  the  scat¬ 
tered  institutions  and  people  of  this  extended  country 
can  operate  to  mutual  advantage,  and  on  equal  terms, 
our  exchanges  are  broken  up,  and  w'c  find  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  pecuniary  anarchy — every  stale  and  every 
stale  bank  does  that  which  is  right  in  its  own  ryes,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  interests  of  others— each  operating 
in  its  own  little  circle  in  its  own  way — acting  upon 
and  counteracting  one  another.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  thcFnitc»l  States  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  w  Inch 
can  raise  or  depress,  expaiul  or  contract  our  currency 
at  its  pleasure,  regulate  the  prices  of  our  stale  stocks^ 
stop  our  improvements,  (which  is  now  the  case,)  and 
regulate  the  price  of  our  cotton,  for  the  sake  of  w’hich 
we  agree  to  barter  aw  ay  our  national  iiulependencc. 

These  tw'o  evils,  the  want  of  a  reciprocity  of  liade 
with  other  nations,  and  a  disrrdcred,  confused  and  dis¬ 
cordant  state  of  money  matters,  arc  now  pressing  sore¬ 
ly  upon  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  press  until 
the  causes  are  removed.  Other  nations  must  either 
open  tlieir  ports  to  us,  or  w'e  must  close  ours  to  the 
same  extent  against  them;  other  nations  must  either 
break  up  their  pecuniary  unities,  and  set  every  thing 
afloat  at  h^p-hazanl,  as  wc  have  done,  or  we  must  con¬ 
centrate  our  strength,  nationally,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
hold  our  ow’n  w'ith  them.  Other  nations  must  change 
their  policy,  or  w  c  must  change  ours,  otherwise  the 
country,  with  all  its  resources,  w  ill  retrogadc;  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  repressed ;  eajiital  will  flow  out  instead 
of  in;  and  that  strong  and  buoyant  spirit  which  dis. 
tinguishes  our  countrymen,  and  has  borne  our  country 
forward  in  its  brief  and  rapid  career,  will  become  ex¬ 
tinguished.  It  cannot  exist  under  such  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

And  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  We  must  not  trust  to 
the  vast  recuperative  energies  of  the  country.  IH 
mighty  struggles  umler  its  present  unequal  burdens 
will  only  exhaust  its  energies,  and  hasten  its  commer¬ 
cial  dow’nfall.  We  muat  deal  with  other  nations  as 
other  nations  deal  with  us,  if  wc  w’ould  maintain  our 
independence. 

I  am  aware  that  to  touch  the  Compromise  Bill  would 
raise  a  storm  in  Congress  and  in  the  South.  Perhaps 
we  might  hear  something  more  on  the  subject  of  nul¬ 
lification  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  South 
is  by  this  time  convinced  that  there  are  not  quite  so 
many  advantages  in  free  trade  as  she  imagined.  She^ 
too,  has  felt  the  heavy  pawr  of  the  British  “Monster,” 
and  is  w'rtthing  under  it  at  this  moment ;  and  I  trust 
she  is  prepared  to  be  convinced,  that  if  wo  would  en¬ 
joy  the  advantages  of  our  trade  w  ith  (Ireat  Britain,  we 
must  be  able  to  deal  with  her  on  equal  terms.  Let 
the  North  and  the  South  tell  that  haughty  nation,  that 
if  she  will  give  a  fair  price  for  our  cotton  and  flour, 
she  shall  have  them;  if  not,  w'e  will  cat  the  one,  and 
spin  and  weave  the  other  ourselves. 
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MFERAHY  EXAMINER, 


Tllft:  OAITIBI.ER. 


BT  PROr.  J.  BARBER* 


The  evening  was  clear  and  beautiful,  presenting  that 
peculiar  azure  tint  for  which  the  sky  of  Italy  is  said 
to  he  BO  remarkable— scarcely  a  breeze  ruffled  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Hudson :  the  moon  as  she  cast  her  pale 
beams  on  that  noble  river  reflected  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  numerous  vessels  that  studded  its  surface,  while 
the  lonely  note  of  the  Whip-poor-will  heard  in  the 
distance,  added  a  plaintive  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  last  boat  had  just  reached  the  ferry  at  Hoboken, 
when  a  lady,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  stepped  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  and  with  rapid  steps  hurried  into  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  trees  w  hich  lines  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  hurried  manner  of 
the  fair  stranger  excited  the  attention  of  the  passen¬ 
gers— some  of  w'hom  offered  her  their  protection  should 
she  stand  in  need  of  it. 

To  their  offers  of  politeness  she  merely  replied  that 
she  expected  to  meet  a  friend  in  the  avenue,  and  at  the 
moment  a  gentleman  approached  in  the  direction  of  the 
speakers. 

The  fair  wanderer  ran  to  meet  him.  “Is  it  you,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  she  exclaimed — have  you  seen  him — is  it, 
oh,  is  it — ^tmel” 

Mordaunt  paused  for  a  moment — a  sudden  flush 
overspread  his  features — a  smile  played  on  his  curled 
lip  succeeded  by  that  peculiar  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  w'hich  betokens  a  mind  balancing  betw'ccn  ha¬ 
tred,  resolution  and  fear,  and  he  replied,  “  does  Helen 
Gardiner  ask  of  Mordaunt  to  betray  his  fiiendl’* 

“Friendship  is  alone  valuable  on  earth  and  w'orthyof 
record  in  heaven,”  replied  Helen,  “  when  virtue  is  its 
base  and  candor  its  support.  Dignify  it  with  w  hatev- 
er  name  you  please,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  but  that  is  not 
friendship  which  requires  mystery  and  secrecy  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  I  ask  you  not  to  betray  but  to  save  your 
friend.” 

“  I  have  not  yet  concedetl,”  said  Mordaunt,  “  that 
guilt  attaches  itself  to  the  character  or  the  actions  of 
Gardiner.” 

“  I  crave  your  pardon,”  said  Helen — why  should  7 
prejudge  Gardiner — I,  the  wife  of  his  bosom— the 
mother  of  his  children.** 

“  I  could  have  w’ished,  lady,”  continuc<l  Mordaunt, 
“  that  the  task  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  my  friend  | 


had  devolved  on  some  one  more  anxious  and  willing; 
to  execute  it.” 

“I  do  not  put  you  on  the  trial,”  replied  the  dignified 
Helen;  “I  absolve  you  of  your  promise— for  me  the 
secrets  of  your  friend  are  safe,  may  they  ever  remain 
so  in  your  own  bosom.” 

Mordaunt  saw  that  he  had  overshot  the  mark.  He 
had  intended  to  work  on  the  suspicions  of  Helen  with¬ 
out  satisfying  her  as  to  facts— to  leave  her  in  that 
state  of  mental  horror,  for  which  language  has  no  ade¬ 
quate  name,  or  earth  a  consolation. 

“I  w'as  about  to  observe,”  proceeded  the  crafty 
Mordaunt,— “  No  more,  sir,”  said  Helen,  haughtily, 
“  I  will  hear  only  from  the  lips  of  Charles  Gardiner, 
his  own  condemnation.” 

The  w’ily  Mordaunt  replied  with  a  smile  which  ill 
concealed  his  deep,  settled  malignity — “be  of  good 
cheer,  I  w’ill  ere  long  see  you  again ;  appearances  may 
he  against  Gardiner,  but  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
trusted.” 

With  these  affected  expressions  of  friendship  on  his 
lips  and  a  heart  burning  with  that  feeling  ot  revenge 
w'ith  which  Satan  viewed  our  first  parents  amid  the 
bow  ers  of  Paradise,  Mordaunt  withdrew. 

Helen  Gardiner,  although  the  mother  of  two  lovely 
daughters,  had  scarcely  reached  her  nineteenth  year. 
She  had  been  wedded  in  early  life  to  Charles  Gardi¬ 
ner— her  first  and  last  love— W'hose  miniature  she  now’ 
drew  from  her  bosom,  gazed  at  it  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  grief. 

Gardiner  had  been  unfortunate :  the  commercial  con¬ 
vulsion  W'hich  had  recently  shaken  the  country,  level¬ 
ed  his  fortunes  and  left  him,  save  a  small  annuity  of 
nelen*s — a  beggar.  He  had  recently  become  moody 
and  abstracted— the  lovely  prattle  of  his  babes  ceased 
to  delight  him,  and  his  home,  once  the  centre  of  his 
affections,  was  nightly  deserted  for  other  companions 
and  scenes,  the  nature  of  which  Helen  could  only  sur¬ 
mise. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  between  Mor¬ 
daunt  and  Helen,  Gardiner  on  entering  the  house  threw 
himself  on  a  couch  without  uttering  a  w’ord ;— but  in¬ 
tense  feeling  can  rarely  be  concealed,  and  he  had  not 
;  yet  perfected  himself  in  an  art  **  more  honored  in 
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the  breach  than  the  observance,”  that  of  assuming 
gaiety  in  the  depth  of  agony.  ! 

Fearing  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  He¬ 
len  approached  his  couch,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her 
lips,  said,  “You  seem  unwell,  my  dear  Charles,  what 
is  the  matter  V’ 

“Nothing,!’  replied  Gardiner,  irritably;  “where 
are  Helen  and  Eliza!” 

The  well  known  sound  of  their  father’s  voice  had 
been  heard  by  the  lovely  girls  as  he  enquired  for  them, 
and  rushing  into  the  room  in  all  the  beauty  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  life,  they  threw  their  arms  around  the  neck 
of  Gardiner.  A  tear  fell  from  his  eye  as  he  clasp¬ 
ed  them  convulsively  to  his  bosom then,  as  if 
acted  on  by  some  new  and  sudden  impulse  too  power¬ 
ful  for  nature  to  support,  he  repelled  them  and  rushed 
to  his  chamber. 

Malice  with  her  arg\is  eyes  had  watched  the  actions 
of  Gardiner,  and  malignity  with  her  thousand  tongues 
had  conveyed  to  Helen,  in  half  whispers  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  the  stern  revelations  of  truth,  suspicions  of 
his  faith  and  love. 

Dark  hints  had  frequently  been  thrown  out  by  Mor- 
daunt;  insinuations  would  pass  his  lips  and  as  sud¬ 
denly  be  recalled,  that  the  moral  character  of  Gardi¬ 
ner  had  been  lost  amid  the  wreck  of  his  worldly  pros¬ 
perity. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  acted  on  by  conflicting 
testimony,  alternately  excited  and  depressed,  the  mind 
of  Helen  had  sunk  in  the  struggle,  and  a  mental  aber¬ 
ration,  amounting  almost  to  insanity,  had  supervened. 

Self  destructionhad  been  more  than  once  attempted, 
but  had  been  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Mor- 
daunt.  He  had  been,  though  unknown  to  Gardiner, 
his  unsuccessful  rival  in  the  affections  of  Helen; — re¬ 
venge  had  taken  possession  of  his  bosom,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  victims  was  the  end  of  his  hopes  and 
expectations.  Fortune  had  hitherto  placed  Gardiner 
and  Helen  above  the  reach  of  his  malignity  bold¬ 
ness  in  the  execution  of  projects  was  not  an  element 
in  the  character  of  Mordaunt — ^but  that  cunning  and 
timidity  which  plan  their  operations  in  secrecy  and 
certainty — which  lay  the  train  at  a  distance-^pply 
the  spark  and  glory  in  the  honors  of  the  conflagration, 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence.  Mordaunt  knew 
that  the  fortunes  of  Gardiner  were  now  prostrate — that 
the  scene  had  changed — and  he  determined  to  gloat  on 
the  lingering  tortures  of  his  victims. 

It  was  with  these  fiend-like  intentions  the  suicidal 
hand  of  Helen  had  been  arrested — he  saw  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded — her  mind  was  on  the  rack,  and  he  resolved  to 
gratify  himself  in  witnessing  its  writhings,  ere  the 
bolt  should  fall  that  would  terminate  its  sufferings. 

At  the  termination  of  the  meeting  between  herself 
and  Mordaunt  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
Helen  ini  he  terriffic  misgivings  of  her  mind,  had  again 
attempted  to  destroy  herself  in  the  river,  but  had  been 
rescued  by  the  assistance  of  some  fishermen  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  abode. 

During  her  absence  Gardiner  had  returned— hour 
succeeded,  hour,  and  the  agonized  husband  conscience- 
atricken  and  frantic  with  the  most  horrible  mental  fore¬ 


bodings  was  about  to  rush  fioni  the  house  in  pursuit 
of  Helen,  when  her  apparently  lifeless  form  was  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  house  and  gently  laid  upon  a  couch. 

Gardiner  stood  for  a  moment,  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  lovely  being  before  him,  motionless  as  the  mar¬ 
ble  statue — then,  as  if  the  physical  powers  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  mental  conflict,  greaned  and  sunk  on 
the  floor.  Animation  which  had  merely  been  suspend¬ 
ed  in  Helen,  gradually  returned  under  tho  application 
of  tho  usual  stimulants. 

The  first  object  presented  to  her  attention  was  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  had  recovered  from  his  swoon,  fondly 
watching  over  her.  Tho  invalid  threw  her  white  arms 
around  his  neck  as  she  mournfully  said,  “dear  Charles, 
you  will  not  leave  me  again.” 

“I  will  not,  dearest  Helen,”  returned  Gaitlinor: — 
ho  was  about  to  seal  the  promise  by  a  sacred  oath, 
when  a  domestic  announced  that  Mordaunt  waited  be¬ 
low'  to  see  him.  An  involuntary  shudder  passed  over 
the  frame  of  Helen  as  Gardiner  left  the  apartment. 

“  Gardiner,”  said  Mordaunt,  extending  his  hand  as 
the  latter  entered  the  parlour,  “  shall  we  be  at  8  •  •  r’s 
to-night  1”  You  lost  last  night,  but  bad  luck  cannot 
last,  and  you  will  retrieve  your  fortunes  to-night.” 

Gardiner  ingenuously  recounted  all  that  happened 
and  concluded  by  infonning  Mordaunt  of  his  intention 
to  quit,  forever,  the  gambling  table. 

Mordaunt  coolly  observed,  “  Mr.  Gardiner,  your 
resolution  is  a  good  one — nor  should  I  have  asked  you 
to  play  to-night,  had  not  the  trifling  amount  which  1 
lent  you  become  absolutely  necessary  to  me.”  “  I 
have  it  not,”  replied  Gardiner.  “  1  imagined  you  had 
not,”  said  Mordaunt;  “but  1  thought  fortune  must  fa¬ 
vor  you  to-night,  and  relieve  us  both.” 

The  recollection  of  the  obligation  and  the  want  of 
means  to  discharge  it,  suspended  and  at  length  shook 
the  resolution  of  Gardiner.  “  I  will  meet  you,  sir,” 
said  he,  “  at  8  ♦  ♦  r’s  to-night — but  remember,  it  is 
the  last  time.” 

“  A  firm  resolution,”  replied  Mordaunt.  “  I  trust 
it  will  be  w  ell  kept — good  morning,  Gardiner !” 

As  Gardiner  after  his  interview  with  Mordaunt  sat 
at  the  bedside  of  Helen,  l.e  felt  the  return  of  those 
pure  pleasures  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
and  his  resolve  grew  more  firm,  after  making  an  effort 
to  return  to  Mordaunt  tho  money  which  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed,  to  abandon  the  gaming  house  forever. 

In  the  evening  Gardiner  informed  Helen  that  an 
engagement  he  was  compelled  to  fulfil  would  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  be  absent  from  her  for  a  short 
time,  but  that  he  would  return  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  unsuspecting  wife  smiled  through  her  tears  of 
thankfulness  for  this  apparent  return  of  affection,  as 
he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  left  the  apartment. 
The  door  had  scarcely  closed  on  Gardiner  when  a 
messenger  arrived  with  a  letter  directed  to  “  Helen 
Gardiner:” — as  if  overcome  by  some  dreadful  presen¬ 
timent  in  relation  to  its  contents,  the  hand  of  Helen 
more  than  once,  in  vain,  essayed  to  open  the  envelope. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and 
ran  as  follows : 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Gardiner, — I  have  been  informed 
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that  by  a  aeries  of  the  most  deeply  laid  projects  and 
accrct  villany,  attempts  are  at  this  moment  making  to 
ruin  your  happiness,  and  with  it  that  of  my  early  friend 
— Gardiner's.  I  have  the  power — need  1  say  the 
will — to  save  you  both.  Let  me  have  a  private  inter* 
view  with  you  without  loss  of  time." 

“  How  eventful  are  the  lives  of  all  born  of  woman,” 
exclaimed  Helen,  when  she  had  perused  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  epistle.  “  What  can  this  portend — is  not  the  cup 
of  sorrow  yet  fulU  oh  Thou,”  said  she,  raising  her 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  devotion  towards  heaven,  **who 
gavest  to  me  being,  direct  me  in  this  hour  of  trial.” 
Then  turning  to  the  messenger,  she  wrote  on  the 
envelope  of  the  letter,  **  Helen  Gardiner  W'ill  see  the 
w’riter  of  the  letter  addressed  to  her.” 

In  breathless  anxiety  and  expectation  did  Helen 
count  the  moments  until  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  servant  announced  **  a  gentleman  wished 
to  see  Mrs.  Gardiner.” 

«*Show  him  up  stairs,”  said  Helen,  almost  fainting 
from  the  impulse  of  her  feelings. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  a  stranger,  clad  in  a 
military  surtout,  entered  Helen's  apartment.  She  rose 
to  receive  him.  “  I  presume,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  I 
am  about  to  address  Mrs.  GardincT.”  He  paused  for 
a  reply. 

That  voice,  thought  Helen,  I  have  heard — but  it  can¬ 
not  bo— he  died  in  Florida,  fighting  against  the  Semi- 
noles.  Calming  her  emotion,  she  replied  my  name 
is  Gardiner — may  1  ask  the  nature  of  your  visit!” 

The  stranger  threw  off  his  cloak  : — “  my  beloved, 
my  dearest  sister!”  exclaimed  he.  “  Behold  before 
you,  your  dear  Charles — after  years  of  absence  return¬ 
ed  to  succour  and  protect  you.” 

Heaven,  thou  art  still  merciful!”  exclaimed  He¬ 
len,  as  she  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Charles  Allen 
and  buried  her  face  bedew’cd  with  tears  in  his  bosom. 

**  My  dear  sister,”  said  Allen,  “  hereafter  I  will  re¬ 
count  to  you  my  joys  and  sorrows,  travel  and  history. 
At  present  1  have  more  important  business.  Mordaunt, 
who  recognizes  me  not,  is  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye. 
By  stratagem  and  subterfuges,  to  which  I  would  never 
have  stooped  but  in  a  righteous  cause,  I  have  gained 
his  confidence.  By  acting  on  the  fine  sensibilities  of 
Gardiner,  who,  like  Mordaunt,  has  forgotten  my  per¬ 
son,  depicting  to  him  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  the 
chances  of  success,  he  has  allured  him  to  the  gaming 
Cable— furnished  him  with  money — and  to-night  seeks 
to  consummate  his  demoniacal  purposes  by  compelling 
Charles  to  make  over  to  him  your  annuity  in  payment 
of  a  debt  of  honor;  but  there  is  a  protecting  angel  ho¬ 
vering  over  your  destiny,  my  beloved  Helen;  believe  in 
it,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  1  must  now  leave  you— 
Mordaunt  and  Gardiner  are  at  this  moment  at  a  noto¬ 
rious  gambling  house— I  must  insuntly  join  the  party 
or  all  is  lost— farewell.” 

With  a  heavy  heart  but  a  resolute  purpose  Charles 
Allen  bent  his  steps  to  the  well  known  gambling 
house  of  S  •  •  r's— he  had  never  yet  entered  one  of 
these  abodes  of  infamy.  Having  reached  the  massive 
door  of  the  modem  pandemonium,  Allen,  more  than 
once,  unconsciously  turned  back  as  if  to  retrack  his 


footsteps,  but  the  form  of  a  widowed  sister  and  her  or¬ 
phan  children  stood  before  him,  and  w  ith  a  desperate 
effort  he  rang  the  bell. 

The  wire  had  scarcely  been  pulled  when  the  gas¬ 
lights  in  the  hall  were  suddenly  dimmed — and  door 
opened  after  door,  each  guarded  by  a  ponderous  iron 
chain  which  permitted  but  a  small  opening.  The  out¬ 
er  portal  at  length  grated  on  its  hinges  and  a  coarse 
voice  demanded  sternly-** who’s  there!”  Charles 

gave  the  pass-word — the  hall  was  again  illuminated _ 

and  Allen  found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  more  tlian  eastern  style  of  magnificence. 

Having  ascended  a  stair-case  intensely  illuminated, 
a  liveried  servant  announced  him  to  the  company  as¬ 
sembled,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Glover. 

The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  immediately 
ushered  him  into  a  suite  of  rooms  which,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Milton,  “  were  dark  with  excessive  light.” 
All  that  could  gratify  the  senses,  excite  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  dissipate  reflection,  was  there:  Chandeliers 
of  the  most  costly  description,  bending  under  the 
w’eight  of  wax  tapers,  hung  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing — the  most  splendid  ottomans  and  sofas  w’ere  pla¬ 
ced  in  various  parts  of  the  room — paintings  by  the 
most  eminent  masters  from  the  old  and  new  schools. 
The  works  of  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Scott,  Milton,  Ra¬ 
cine  and  Molieie,  in  superb  bindings,  were  carelessly 
thrown  on  a  massive  rose-wood  table,  inlaid  with  gold, 
at  one  end  of  the  room;  while  a  side-board,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  silver  vessels  and  glass  of  every 
description,  furnished  with  liqueurs  and  wines  from 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  preserves  from  South 
America,  placed  at  an  opposite  end  of  the  apartment, 
offered  to  the  sensualist  and  epicure  the  gratification 
of  the  senses. 

In  the  centre  of  tiie  apartments,  between  the  wide 
sliding  doors,  ^ood  an  elegant  mahogany  table,  cover¬ 
ed  w  ith  the  richest  crimson  damask,  around  which 
a  portion  of  the  admitted  guests  w’ere  playing  **  rouge 
ei  rutiry  , 

Allen  placed  himself  on  a  back  seat,  allotted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  tlie  betters  on  the  game. 

**  Do  you  bet  on  the  black  or  red  !^*  said  one  of  his 
sharper  companions,  as  he  seated  himself.  **  Ono 
hundred  on  the  black,  if  you  say  so.” 

“I  have  but  just  entered,”  replied  Allen;  “  for  the 
present  I  wdll  look  on — presently  I  may  perhaps  ac¬ 
cept  your  offer.”  , 

**  As  you  please,  sir,”  said  the  better,  carelessly,  and 
turned  away  from  Allen  to  seek  one  more  disposed  to 
meet  his  offer. 

In  the  meanwhile  Allen  watched  the  countenances 
of  the  players  around  the  table.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
if  all  the  malignant  passions  of  humanity  had  met  to¬ 
gether  under  the  controlling  influences  of  pride  and 
shame. 

There  W’as  the  fiery  eye  of  sanguine  expectation— 
here  the  palsied  visage  of  despair ;  in  one  the  frame 
shook  as  if  under  the  effects  of  paralysis,  while  an  as¬ 
sumed  smile  played  on  the  woe-begoneTeatures  of  dis¬ 
may — another  presented  an  appearance  of  horror  which 
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might  have  furnished  the  Grecian  artist  with  a  model 
for  the  writhings  of  Prometheus. 

Mordaunt  and  Gardiner  were  not  there.  “  Has  Mor- 
daunt  deceived  me  too  ?”  thought  Allen ;  “  but  perhaps 
the  resolution  of  Gardiner  has  again  returned,  and  he 
has  refused  to  play.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  reverie  the  attention  of  Allen 
was  directed  towards  another  room,  the  door  of  which 
had  just  opened,  from  which  the  shrill  voice  of  Mor¬ 
daunt  burst  upon  his  car,  like  the  shriek  of  a  demon 
from  the  hell-bom  caverns  of  guilt. 

Emboldened  by  the  privilege  conferred  on  all  who 
are  permitted  to  enter  a  gaming-house,  Allen  entered 
the  apartment.  There,  in  company  with  a  party  as¬ 
sembled  to  play  unlimited  Brag,  sat  the  miserable  ob* 
ject  of  his  solicitude. '  Allen  surveyed  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  fine  features  of  Gardiner,  in  which  he  saw 
depicted  the  struggles  of  conscience  and  the  triumph 
of  pride. 

Mordaunt  was  not  playing,  but  had  placed  himself 
at  the  back  of  Gardiner’s  chair,  eyeing  his  dupe  and 
victim  with  the  sharpness  of  a  lynx  and  the  ferocity 
of  a  tiger.  Two  hundred  dollars  were  staked  by  the 
dealer  as  Allen  entered  the  room ;  Gardiner  w’as  the 
third  player  on  the  left  hand. 

“What  do  you  bragi”  said  the  dealer  to  the  next 
player.  The  latter  threw  dow’n  his  cards.  “  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  what  shall  I  have  to  say  for  you  1”  said  the 
privileged  questioner. 

“I  double  the  stakes,”  replied  Gardiner.  The  dea¬ 
ler  alone  contested  the  table. 

“I  double  your  brag,  Mr.  Gardiner,”  said  he. 

“Six  hundred,”  vociferated  Gardiner,  in  a  voice 
that  nearly  choked  his  utterance. 

The  dealer  paused  for  a  moment — fixed  his  eye 
steadily  on  that  of  Gardiner,  and  said,  “  Shew  your 
cards.” 

“  Kings,”  said  Gardiner,  as  he  threw  down  his  hand. 
“Aces,”  responded  his  antagonist,  and  swept  the 
table  of  its  golden  contents. 

For  a  moment  the  blood  forsook  the  countenance  of 
Gardiner — the  eyes  stood  dilated  in  their  sockets— 
nervous  excitement  ceased  to  control  the  muscular 
power,  and  the  jaws  separated  from  each  other.  The 
powers  of  the  brain  were  evidently  suspended,  but  by 
a  strong  effort  of  volition  they  were  again  rallied,  and 
the  unfortunate  Gardiner  again  bragged,  and — lost. 

Allen  had  maintained  a  strict  and  careful  w’atch. 
He  saw  that  hope,  the  last  consolation  of  the  wretch, 
ed,  had  forsaken  the  bosom  of  his  early  friend,  and  he 
feared  the  worst  consequences. 

“What  shall  I  dol”  whispered  Gardiner  to  Mor¬ 
daunt;  “I  have  lost  all.” 

“My  purse  is  at  your  service,”  replied  Mordaunt; 
“  try  again.” 

Thus  encouraged,  the  frenzied  Gardiner  again  sta¬ 
ked,  and  forfeited  a  much  larger  amount.  With  a  con¬ 
vulsive  effort  he  threw  dowm  the  cards  and  rushed  to 
an  adjoining  apartment,  followed  by  Mordaunt.  Al¬ 
len  watched  their  departure,  and  resolved  at  the  hazard 
of  discovery,  and  perhaps  life,  if  possible  to  place  him- 
•clf  where  he  might  overhear  the  conversation  between 


I  his  friend  and  Mordaunt,  and  if  necessary,  be  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  iriterpose.  For  this  purpose  ho  sought  the 
man  who  had  announced  his  entrance. 

“  Have  you  any  private  passage  to  that  roomi”  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  apartment  to  which  Mordaunt  and 
Gardiner  had  retired,  and  slipping  five  dollars  into  the 
hand  of  the  domestic. 

“Why— yes,”  responded  the  man,  “there  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  stair-caso— but  then  the  difficulty,  and  the  danger 
of  discovery.” 

Allen  at  once  saw'  through  the  drift  of  these  fears, 
and  slipping  twenty  dollars  into  the  hand  which  still 
grasped  the  former  bribe,  desired  to  be  shew  n  into  the 
entrance. 

Having  arrived,  through  a  dark,  winding  stair-case 
to  the  private  door  of  the  apartment,  he  overheard  the 
follow’ing  conversation  between  Gardiner  and  Mor- 
daunt ; 

“  I  cannot,”  said  the  latter,  “  he  accountable,  Gar¬ 
diner,  for  your  losses.  You  had  my  purse  to  assist 
you — if  fortune  w'ould  be  fickle,  I  am  not  to  blame.” 

“W  ere  the  property  my  own,”  said  the  w’retched 
Gardiner,  “I  should  not  hesitate;  but  it  is  the  last— 
the  only  resource  of  Helen  and  her  children.” 

“Is  this  the  reasoning  of  a  man  of  honor  indebte<l 
to  his  friend?”  said  Mordaunt.  “Does  Cliarles  (Jar- 
diner  seek  to  ruin  the  man  on  whose  resources  he  has 
draw'n  thus  largely,  by  a  mere  domestic  consideration?” 

“Hold,  sir — a  truce  to  your  reproaches,”  replied 
Gardiner,  roused  by  this  appeal  to  his  honor;  “  let  me 
sec  the  bond  of  transfer.” 

“It  is  here,”  said  Mordaunt,  draw'ing  the  deed  from 
his  pocket.  Gardiner  seized  a  pen,  and  with  the  stern 
resolution  and  vacant  stare  of  a  maniac,  signed  the 
fatal  instrument. 

“  There,  sir,”  said  he,  looking  fiercely  at  Mordaunt, 
“your  pecuniary  demand  is  satisfied.  Is  it  for  such  a 
mercenary  wretch,  adored  Helen,  that  I  have  made 
thee  a  beggar,  and  thy  children” — he  w’ould  have 
added,  fatherless^  as  the  resolve  of  sclf-destniction  pass¬ 
ed  through  his  maddened  brain ;  but  he  feared  to  tnist 
Mordaunt  w'ith  the  last  fatal  secret. 

“Your  goods  and  chattels  are  mine  by  a  previous 
deed  of  conveyance,”  said  Mordaunt,  with  the  savage 
smile  of  satiated  revenge;  “liut  I  will  consult  w’ith 
Mrs.  Gardiner  as  to  what  she  would  desire  should  re¬ 
main.” 

“  Dare,  thou  impious,  servile  sycophant,”  said  Gar¬ 
diner,  “to  cross  the  threshold  of  my  dw'elling,  and 
thy  heart’s  blood  shall  pay  the  forfeit.” 

“I  shall  appeal  to  the  law's  of  my  country  for  pro¬ 
tection,”  replied  Mordaunt. 

“Tl^y country,”  responded  Gardiner;  “where li thy 
country?  This  den  of  shame; — w'alk  not  beyond  its 
confines,  lest  the  flow'ers  wither  at  thy  approach;  and 
the  earth  w  hich  thou  hast  so  long  polluted,  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  thee.  Talk  not  to  me  of  human  institutions;— 
have  1  not  broken  the  laws  of  Omnipotence,  and  dared 
the  worst  that  the  avenging  arm  of  an  eternal  Deity 
can  inflict?  The  penalties  of  human  laws  reach  but 
to  the  grave— mine  are  beyond  it  in  the  endless  abodes 
of  misery.  There  we  shall  meet  again.” 
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Mordaunt  aticmptcd  to  speak,  but  the  infuriated 
Gardiner  drc:w  a  pUtol  from  liis  pocket  and  exclaimed: 
“Thy  breath  is  a  moral  pollution— it  has  made  me 
what  1  am— utter  another  word  and  thou  diest.” 

Having  said  this  he  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  house, 
followed  at  a  short  distaneo  by  Allen. 

'Hie  night  was  peculiarly  serene  and  beautiful,  and 
as  the  unhappy  Gardiner  reached  the  steps  of  his 
dwelling,  the  moon,  which  shone  above  him  in  un¬ 
wonted  splendor,  cast  his  shadow  on  the  pavement. 
Gazing  on  it  in  deep  thought  fora  moment,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed  ;  “  inanimate  representative  of  the  living,  how  soon 
shalt  thou  become  ilie  shadow  of  a  shadow !  Be  wit. 
ness,'*  continued  he,  “  thou  pale  and  beautiful  orb,  that 
my  last  prayers  to  heaven  arc  for  its  protection  on  my 
wife  and  children.  I  would— l)ut  it  is  too  late- the 
die  is  cast.— the  Kubicon  must  be  passed.  Why  do  1 
linger  on  the  confines  of  mortality  1  Can  I  meet  the 
smiles  of  Helen— the  caresses  of  my  children  1  No, 
the  pearl  of  life  is  gone— thrown  to  the  common  herd 
which  pollute  the  temple  of  nature  and  defy  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  Heaven.  I  have  beggared  ray  wife,  ruined 
my  children,  and  am  now'  a — suicide!!” 

Saying  this,  he  drew  forth  a  pistol — Allen  rushed 
forw’ard  and  wrenched  the  w'eapon  of  destruction  from 
his  grasp.  Gardiner  looked  upon  him  with  maddened 
ferocity ; 

W’ho  are  you  1”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  thus  dare  to 
steal  upon  my  privacy,  and  triumph  in  my  w’oesi  Mea¬ 
sure  your  distance,  sir,  and  fire.” 

“You  will  repent  it,  if  you  fire  cn  me,”  said  Allen 
calmly,  observing  that  Gardiner  had  elevated  a  second 
pistol.  “  I  came  to  save  you  for  the  sake  of  one  dear 
to  you  and  to  myself.” 

“  Who  are  you !”  said  Gardiner,  as  he  turned  on 
Allen  an  eye  of  intense  curiosity  and  w  onder.  “  Who 
are  you?  No!  it  is  not  'as  1  thought — but  you  are 
much  like  iny  early  friend.  1  Uiought  as  I  looked  on 
you  his  perturbed  spirit  had  risen  from  the  tomb,  to 
ri'proach  me  with  the  murder  of  his  sister.” 

“  It  ij  your  friend— it  is  Charles  Allen,”  said  the 
young  soldier,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Gardiner. 
“  1  can  and  wHi  save  you.  Sw'ear  to  me  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  yon  briglit  instrument  of  Omnipotence,”  said 
he,  looking  at  the  moon,  “in  the  silence  of  night,  and 
before  that  Being  from  whom  no  seerr^ts  are  hidden, 
that  you  never  more  will  enter  a  gambling-house,  and 
1  w  ill  restore  all  you  have  lost.” 

(t'ordiner  dropped  the  pistol  as  he  cast  a  doubting 
look  on  Allen,  and  murmured ;  “  Allen,  it  is  too  late ; 
I  have  lost  all— even  Helen’s  annuity.” 

Allen  recounted  to  him  the  measures  he  had  pursu¬ 
ed— tho  proofs  w  hich  ho  possessed  of  Murdaunt’s  vil- 
lany,  and  of  the  false  play  which  ho  had  witnessed. 
“Trust  your  honor  to  me,”  said  he  to  Gardiner,  “  and 
take  tlie  oath.”  Gardiner  dared  not  trust  himself- 
the  oath  was  taken,  and  the  two  friends  entered  the 
abode  of  Gardiner.  A  short  explanation  was  given 
to  Helen,  and  Allen,  alone,  proceeded  to  tlie  abode  of 
Mordaunt.  ^ 


Upon  enter  ing  tire  apartment  into  wlach  he  had  been 
directed  by  a  servant,  he  found  Mr.  Mordaunt  dictating 
a  letter  to  Helen,  in  which  he  requested  to  know  w  hen 
it  would  be  .  convenient  for  him  to  take  possession  of 
the  goods  awarded  to  him  by  the  deed  of  Gardiner. 

“  Ah;  how  are  you,  Mr.  Glover,”  said  Mordaunt  to 
Allen,  as  the  latter  seated  himself.  “  I  am  just  wri¬ 
ting  to  the  wife  of  that  fool  Gardiner ;  the  courtesie:) 
of  society,  you  know,  require  some  intimation  of  a 
legal  process — particularly  with  a  lady.’* 

“It  is  on  account  of  that  process,  and  another  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  annuity  of  Mrs.  Gardiner,  that  I  am 
come,”  said  Allen,  as  he  fixed  his  dark  eye  on  the 
countenance  of  Mordaunt.  “  Those  deeds  must  be  in 
my  possession  before  you  and  I  part,”  continued  he, 
in  the  same  stem  manner;  “I  give  you  five  minutes 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.” 

“  By  what  authority,  Mr.  Glover,”  said  Mordaunt, 
“  do  you  presume  to  make  this  extraordinary  demand  T’ 

“  That  of  a  brother,”  replied  Allen. 

Mordaunt  opened  a  desk,  took  out  two  pistols,  and 
presenting  one  to  Allen,  said :  “  W^e  will  settle  this 
matter  by  a  summary  method.  Take  your  stand  oa 
the  other  side  of  that  table,  and  fire.” 

“  I  do  not  want  furnishing  w'ith  fire-arms,”  replied 
Allen,  draw  ing  from  his  pockets  two  double-barreled 
pistols.  If  I  desired  to  use  them,  you  see  they  are 
at  my  command.  I  came  for  another  purpose.  Your 
life  to  mo  is  of  no  value— and  I  imagine  years  of  re¬ 
pentance  are  necessary  for  a  miscreant  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  guilt  as  you  are ;  but  I  have  force  ready  to 
compel  that  W'hich  I  have  requested.” 

The  color  left  the  cheeks  of  Mordaunt — ^he  saw  that 
effort  was  usedess— that  resistance  would  be  repelled, 
and  tliat  exposure  must  follow. 

“  Promise  me  that  this  affair  shall  ever  remain  secret 
with  you,  and  I  will  grant  your  request,”  said  the  ab¬ 
ject  wretch  to  Allen. 

“I  promise  nothing,”  said  Allen.  “On  your  own 
future  conduct  must  depend  my  forbearance,  or  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  your  shame.  Five  minutes  are  now  expi¬ 
red,”  continued  Allen;  “do  you  restore  the  deeds  to 
mel” 

Mordaunt  placed  them  in  his  hands,  and  withdrew. 
In  a  few  minutes  Allen  had  the  happiness  to  place  the 
dcods  in  Gardiner’s  possession. 

“How  can  I  thank  you — how  recompense  youl” 
said  the  subdued  and  grateful  friend. 

“  Recompense  I  desire  none — your  thanks,  my  dear 
Gardiner,  will  be  best  shewn  in  the  sacred  fulfilment 
of  your  VOW',  and  in  tlie  restoration  of  that  peace  of 
mind  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  rectitude 
in  our  journey  through  life,  and  the  desire  to  transmit 
to  our  children  tho  inheritance  of  a— good  name.” 

Y'ears  have  passed  over  tlie  heads  of  Helen,  Gardi¬ 
ner,  and  Charles  Allen— Fortune  has  smiled  upon 
their  efforts,  and  nightly  does  the  father  repeat  to  his 
I  children,  who  in  breathless  attention  listen  to  the  story 
I — w'liat  might  have  been  tho  Gambler’s  Fate. 
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In  describing  such  persons  and  things  as  attract  our 
admiration,  we  are  prone  to  overload  them  with  eulo¬ 
gy,  and  often  seek  to  elevate  them  by  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  others  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  value.  With¬ 
out  claiming  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  this  infirmity, 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  may  honestly  treat  of  the 
eye  as  an  object  of  no  common  interest. 

Of  our  bodily  organs,  the  ear  may  claim  the  prefer¬ 
ence  as  the  channel  of  social  intercourse ;  the  touch  is 
in  some  respects  more  indispensable  to  our  earlier  and 
more  necessary  functions  and  judgments,  but  the  eye 
is  probably  the  most  important  to  us  as  individuals. 
“  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
continues  the  longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  It  spreads  itself 
over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the 
largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  universe  ” — a  result  to  which 
no  evidence  could  gain  our  credence,  were  we  not  con¬ 
versant  with  it  from  early  childhood.  Oculology,  or 
opsology,  if  the  critic  prefer  the  term,  would  be  a  much 
better  substitute  for  mental  and  moral  science,  than 
the  fortune  telling  and  fortune  making  sciolism  now 
becoming  current,  under  the  high  sounding  title.  Phren¬ 
ology.  The  eye  both  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  is  an 
exponent,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  affections. 
beautiful  eye  makes  silence  eloquent,  a  kind  eye  makes 
contradiction  an  assent,  an  enraged  eye  makes  beauty 
deformed.” 

The  estimate  put  on  this  organ,  a  point  scarce  need¬ 
ing  to  be  argued,  will  be  apparent  from  several  con¬ 
siderations.  t 

The  eye  has  served  in  every  age  and  in  all  states  of 
society,  as  the  metaphor  to  represent  those  things  and 
emjoyments  which  men  most  highly  prize.  The  un¬ 
derstanding,  confessedly  the  dominant  faculty  of  the  ^ 
soul,  is  “the  eye  of  the  mind.”  “The  eye  of  the 
Lord  is  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good,”  is  a  scriptural  pariphrasc  for  the  discriminating’ 
omniscience  of  the  Great  Supreme.  Even  the  unut¬ 
terable  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  state  are  called  the 
vt$ion  of  the  High  and  Holy  One — “  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.”  Indeed,  there 


is  hardly  a  faculty  or  viitue,  a  passion  or  affection,  of 
which  the  eye  is  not  represented  as  tlio  index.  An 
evil  eye,  a  tender  eye,  a  melancholy  eye,  an  eagle  eye, 
are  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  intelligible 
import.  Indeed,  so  much  of  the  man  is  depicted  in 
the  eye,  that  the  most  ferocious  animals,  it  is  said,  will 
not  adventure  to  the  onset,  while  the  human  eye  is  di¬ 
rected  steadily  in  arrest  of  their  movements.  Again; 
how  tender  is  our  regard  for  this  organ !  How  instinc¬ 
tively  do  we  shudder  at  whatever  threatens  its  injury ! 
Every  other  member  is  left  unprotected,  if  necessary, 
for  its  security ;  and  to  “  touch  the  apple  or  pupil  of 
the  eye,”  is  an  expression  for  what  is  impossible  or 
utterly  inadmissablo  while  power  remains  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  W^as  it  not  probably  by  availing  himself  of 
this  principle  in  human  nature,  that  Julius  Ceesar  gain¬ 
ed  tlie  victory  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia ! 

Further:  We  advert  to  the  Divint  care  exercised 
towards  this  delicate  organ.  Its  domicil  is  a  bony 
rampart,  impregnable  almost  as  walls  of  adamant;  its 
couch  is  smoother  and  softer  than  silk  of  the  finest 
texture;  the  muscles,  nerves  and  membranes  which 
minister  to  its  motion,  and  aid  it  in  its  functions,  form 
a  retinue  of  attendants,  numerous  and  untiring  in  their 
obedience;  and  its  location,  in  which  beauty,  sublimi¬ 
ty  and  security  are  all  equally  consulted,  is  such  as 
befits  the  residence  of  the  empress  and  guardian  of  the 
human  frame. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  structure  of  tho  eye,  and  of  its  subserviency  to 
purposes  of  vision. 

The  eye  is  a  globe  of  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
varies  but.Jittle  in  size  in  different  individuals.  The 
appearance  in  front  is,  as  if  a  segment  of  the  globe 
had  been  removed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  a  larger 
segment  of  a  smaller  globe.  So  that  the  axis  of  the 
eye  in  that  direction,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  cor* 
nca  to  the  foiamen  opticum,  is  ninety-eight  hundredths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  length  of  the  transverse 
axis  13  but  ninety  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  eye  is 
completely  occupied  with  ponderable  materials,  and 
weighs  143  grains.*  The  globe  reposes  ojp  a  cushion  of 

♦  PcUll. 
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adepoAC  tubstance  in  ihesocket.  The  superabundance 
of  this  substance  gprcs  undue  prominence  to  the  eye- 
bally  and  produces  an  impression  that  some  persons 
haTC  Tery  large  eyes.  In  extreme  age,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  absorption  of  this  cushion  causes  the  eye  to 
sink  in  its  socket. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  three  coats  and  three  hu¬ 
mors.  'Fhe  external  covering,  constituting  “  the  white 
of  the  eye,”  is  denominated  the  $eUrotte  coat,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  hardness.  It  is  possessed  of  great  tena¬ 
city,  and  aids  in  keeping  the  globe  in  its  proper  shape, 
llie  anterior  protuberance  of  the  sclerotic  coat  is  called 
the  cornea^  from  its  hardness  and  semi-transparency, 
resembling  that  of  horn.  This,  however,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  intimated,  is  not  properly  a  prolongation  of 
the  sclerotica,  but  the  envelope  of  a  globe  of  smaller 
radius,  and  is  inserted  into,  and  under,  the  tunic  of  the 
eye-ball  proper.  The  cornea  occupies  about  one-fifth 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  It  is  longer  than 
broad ;  its  horizontal  chord  measures  forty-nine  hun¬ 
dredths,  and  its  vertical  chord  forty-seven  hundredths 
of  an  inch.  Of  the  refractive  properties  of  this  and 
other  coats  and  humors  of  the  eye,  we  propose  to  treat 
in  another  part  of  this  essay. 

Adjacent  to,  and  immediately  beneath  the  sclerotica, 
lies  the  choroid  coat.  This  is  thicker  and  less  rigid 
than  the  one  already  described,  and  is  moistened  ante¬ 
riorly  by  a  liquid  called  the  black  pigment.  From  the 
inner  surface  of  the  choroidcs  proceed  radii  called  cil¬ 
iary  processes,  from  GO  to  80  in  number,  which  connect 
this  tunic  with  the  chrystalline  humor  to  bo  described 
presently.  The  iris  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  cho¬ 
roid,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cornea  does  that  of  the 
sclerotica.  The  iris  is  named  from  the  variety  of  its 
colors  in  front.  It  is  not  strictly  a  continuation  of  the 
choroid,  but  rather  a  substitute  for  the  choroid  at  this 
place.  The  ciliary  circle,  or  ciliary  ligament,  forms 
the  boundary,  and  also  serves  to  connect  it  w'ith  the 
choroid  which  overcaps  it  at  the  margin.  The  iris 
floats  in  the  aqueous  humor,  which  it  separates  into 
two  portions.  This  portion  of  the  choroid,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  is  naturally  transparent,  and  owes  its 
color  entirely  to  the  black  pigment  already  alluded  to. 
'Hie  iris  is  composed  of  two  concentric  and  diflerently 
colored  circles,  the  inner  being  the  darker.  It  is  not 
muscular  in  its  structure,  but  composed  of  arterial  and 
venous  branches  and  nerves,  and  has  the  pow’er  of  ex¬ 
panding  or  contracting  its  surface,  so  as  to  enlarge  or 
lessen  the  pupil  as  occasion  may  require,  'riiis  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  iris,  however,  is  only  sympathetic,  and  re¬ 
sults  from  the  stimulus  which  light  produces  on  the 
retina.  Light  thrown  on  the  iris  itself  produces  no 
such  eflftMJt,  and  when  the  retina  becomes  insensible  to 
the  stimulus  of  light,  no  further  change  occurs  in  the 
iris,  as  at  death,  or  where  there  is  a  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  pupil  is  near  the  centre  of  the  iris,  a  little  on 
the  nasal  side,  so  as  to  leave  the  intervening  surface 
between  the  pupil  and  the  nose  about  one-sixth  less 
than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  pupil  is  but  a  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  iris,  and  is  unoccupied,  except  as  affording 
a  channel  of  communication  for  the  aqueous  humor 


between  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye.  All  the  rays 
of  light  which  enter  the  pupil  are  wholly  absorbed 
For  this  reason — whatever  be  the  color  of  the  eye  itself 
the  pupil  is  invariably  black,  except  in  those  animals 
W'hose  eyes  shine  in  the  dark  because  they  reflect  some 
of  the  light  which  enters  the  pupil.  This  perforation 
is  round  in  the  human  eye,  but  is  said  to  be  horizontal 
in  herbivorous  animals,  and  vertical  in  such  as  are  fe¬ 
rocious.  The  mean  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  fourteen 
hundredths  of  an  inch  ;  but  when  the  eye  is  exposed 
to  a  great  degree  of  light  the  pupil  is  involuntarily 
contracted,  thus  excluding  the  excess  of  light  which 
W’ould  injure  the  optic  nerve.  In  a  deficiency  of  light, 
the  aperture  is  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  a  greater  num  ¬ 
ber  of  rays.  This  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  though  rapid,  is  not  instantaneous,  so  that  per¬ 
sons  suddenly  introduced  into*  a  dark  room  see  very 
imperfectly  for  a  time,  and  those  w’ho  rapidly  emerge 
from  a  room  of  this  description  arc  almost  blinded  by 
excess  of  light.  No  animal  can  see  without  light;  but 
those  whose  pupil  admits  of  very  great  expansion  can 
see  where  human  vision  fails.  These  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  are  unable,  for  the  most  part,  to  with¬ 
stand  the  light  of  day. 

The  inmost  and  most  delicate  coat  of  the  eye  is  called 
the  retina,  from  reticulated  or  network  structure. 
In  the  living  subject  this  tunic  is  supposed  to  be  trans¬ 
parent,  but  is  of  a  paU  white  color  immediately  after 
death.  The  retina  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve.  On  it  are  depicted  the  images  of  all  external 
objects  towards  which  the  eye  is  directed,  so  that  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  the  retina  are  transmitted  by  the 
optic  nerve  so  as  to  occasion  vision,  but  in  a  manner 
wholly  inexplicable  at  present  and  likely  to  remain 
so  during  the  present  life.  The  retina  is  outspread 
over  tho  entire  posterior  surface  of  the  eye,  but  ter¬ 
minates  at  what  is  called  the  corpus  ciliare,  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  chrystalline  humor.  This  closes  our  de¬ 
scription  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

!  Corresponding  in  number  to  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
are  the  three  Humors,  viz;  The  Aqueous,  Chrystal¬ 
line  and  Vitreous  Humors.  Each  of  these  is  enclosed 
in  a  delicate  membraneous  investment.  Of  the  98-100 
of  an  inch,  w  hich  is  the  measure  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  4  parts  are  occupied  by  the  cornea,  II  by  the 
aqueous  humor,  17  by  the  christallinc,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  GG  by  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  Aqueous  Humor  is  so  called,  because  it  has  the 
transparency,  consistency  and  specific  gravity  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  globe,  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  cornea,  and  is  contained  in  tw’o  cham¬ 
bers.  These  are  separated  by  the  iris  and  communi- 
I  cate  through  the  pupil,  the  anterior  chamber  being  the 
more  capacious  of  the  two.  This  humor  is  convex  in 
front  and  concave  behind,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  cornea  and  chrystalline  respectively.  The 
eye  of  the  fish  has  no  aqueous  humor,  the  service  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  land  animals  being  performed  for  the 
aquatic  inhabitants  by  the  agency  of  the  water. 

Adjacent  to  the  aqueous  humor  is  the  Christallint 
Humor  or  Lens,  whoso  membraneous  investment  is  de¬ 
nominated  its  capside.  This  humor  is  located  at  1-5 
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of  lUo  entire  distance  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  axis*  and  is  separated  from  tlie  iris  by  the  aqueous 
humor  contained  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
It  has  neither  blood  vessels,  nerves,  nor  sensibility — 
hence  the  operation  of  couching,  which  consists  in  de* 
pressing  or  abstracting  this  lens,  is  attended  by  little 
or  no  pain.  The  chrystalline  humor,  as  its  name  im¬ 
ports,  is  perfectly  transparent  in  youth  and  health :  in 
advanced  life,  it  is  firmer  and  somewhat  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  in  the  disease  called  the  cataract  it  be¬ 
comes  opaque  so  as  to  obstruct  the  rays  of  light  and 
prevent  vision.  This  humor  is  a  double  convex  lens, 
less  convex  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face.  The  radius  of  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface 
is  estimated  at  34-100*s  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the 
other  at  only  22-100’s  of  an  inch.  The  I.ens  is  of  the 
consistence  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  but  increases  in 
density  towards  the  centre.  This  is  an  important  pro¬ 
vision  for  achromatic  purposes,  for  as  this  lens  power¬ 
fully  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  were  it  not  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  just  alluded  to,  all  external  objects  would  be 
tinored  with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  I 
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The  Vitreous  Humor,  so  named  from  its  semi-trans¬ 
parency,  is  located  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and 
occupies  more  than  3-4ths  of  the  entire  globe.  Ante¬ 
riorly,  it  is  concave,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  convexity 
of  the  chrystalline  lens  lying  immediately  before  it. 
This  humor  though  perfectly  limpid,  is  somewhat  vis¬ 
cous.  Its  specific  gravity  a  little  exceeds  that  of  w  a¬ 
ter.  The  gravity  of  the  latter  being  assumed  as  uni¬ 
ty,  that  of  the  other  is  one  and  5-10,000th’s  of  a  unit. 
Its  membraneous  investment  is  named  the  Hyaloidea, 
and  is  divided  into  numerous  cells  for  containing  the 
humor.  The  vitreous  humor  has  one  artery  passing 
through  its  centre  and  terminating  on  the  christal- 
line  lens. 

To  complete  our  description  of  the  structure  of  this 
organ,  we  must  advert  briefly  to  its  muscles  and  cir¬ 
cumjacent  parts,  which  are  in  reality  its  sentinels  and 
satellites.  The  principal  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  the 
four  Recti  muscles,  which  are  named  from  their  func¬ 
tions  severally.  The  elevator  is  spread  over  the  upper 
surface  of  tlie  globe  ;  \XiQ  depressor  is  similarly  situated 
below ;  the  a<fductor  overspreads  the  usual  surface  of 
the  ball,  and  the  adductor  is  outspread  similarly  over 
its  external  surface.  In  addition  to  these,  are  the  ob¬ 
liques  superior  or  trochlseus,  and  the  obliquua  infe¬ 
rior. 

The  eye  lids  guard  the  globe  from  external  injury, 
and  minister  to  its  healthfulness  and  brilliancy,  by  the 
moisture  which  they  diffuse  over  its  surface  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  winking.  They  also  aid  the  pupil,  whcn'ne- 
cessary,  to  exclude  an  excess  of  light,  and  hence  the 
barbarity  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  cut  off  the  eye-lids 
of  Regulus  and  then  transferred  him  suddenly  from  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon  into  theglaro  of  noonday. 

The  two  lids  are  unequal  in  size.  The  upper  one  is 
the  larger  and  moves  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface 
on  the  globe.  The  apparent  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
eye,  in  different  individuals  depends  in*  part  on  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  lids,  and  in  part,  as  already  observed 


the  amount  of  adipose  substance  w’hich  constitutes  the 
cushion  of  the  organ. 

The  lashes  aid  in  excluding  dust.  Tlie  brows,  which 
serve  as  dykes  and  as  abstergents  of  such  fluids  pas¬ 
sing  down  as  might  injure  tlio  eye,  impart  dignity  and 
expressiveness  to  the  whole  physiognomy.  The  un¬ 
bridled  indulgence  of  passions  which  tends  to  darken 
botli  physical  and  intellectual  vision,  depresses  and 
contracts  the  brow ;  while  the  cultivation  of  the  kind¬ 
lier  feelings  serves  to  elevate  it,  and  imparts  placidity 
to  the  wdiole  aspect.  The  brows  also  absorb  such  er- 
j  ratio  rays  of  light  as  might  be  of  detriment  to  our  vis¬ 
ion,  and  in  order  that  they  may  answer  this*  purpose 
they  are  usually  of  a  black  color,  whatever  be  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  individual.  When  w’e  contemplate  such 
objects  as  are  distant  or  but  faintly  illumined,  the  arch 
is  elevated,  so  as  to  allow  free  ingress  to  the  light,  but 
w  hen  w'e  look  at  near  objects  or  at  those  which  arc  ex¬ 
cessively  bright,  the  brow'  is  instinctively  low'ered,  and 
aids  in  guarding  against  the  too  great  luminosity. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  eye  as  the  instrument  of 
vision.  Were  w'e  not'posscssed  of  this  organ,  it  would 
be  deemed  wholly  impossible  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
of  the  existence,  forms,  and  positions  of  remote  ob¬ 
jects. 

The  eye  is  an  optical  instrument,  and,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  it  has  many  advantages  over  those  in¬ 
struments  w'hich  are  most  highly  prized  and  most  ex¬ 
cite  the  wonderment  of  man.  The  eye  has  its  tube, 
its  lenses,  and  its  achromatic  apparatus.  The  boasted 
improvements  in  the  arts,  are  but  imperfect,  tardy,  and 
often  unacknowledged  imitations  of  nature. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  supposed  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  our  senses.  The  inquiry  may  perhaps  arise,  why 
is  not  the  eye  as  w'ell  suited  as  the  telescope  for  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  distant  objects,  or,  as  the  microscope  for  the  view 
of  such  as  are  minutel  Why  is  not  the  ear  so  construc¬ 
ted  as  to  supersede  the  need  of  a  trumpet?  Does  it  not 
argue  imperfection  in  the  Divine  w'orkmanship  that 
man  is  able  to  improve  on  and  perfect  it? 

Tw’o  answ’ers  may  be  given  to  all  inquiries  of  this 
nature — 1.  These  instruments  of  human  construction, 
are  exceedingly  limited  in  their  use.  They  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  purpose  and  to  one  only,  and  that  purpose 
is  the  one  least  necessary  to  our  accommodation.  The 
telescope  will  answer  for  looking  at  distant  objects, 
but  not  at  such  as  arc  near.  The  microscope  ii  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  examination  of  minute  objects,  but  not  of 
such  as  are  large.  Were  the  eye  fitted  for  such  mi¬ 
nute  vision  in  the  one  case,  or  such  distant  vision  in 
the  other,  it  would  not  possess,  as  it  now  does,  that 
wonderful  capability  of  adapting  itself  immediately 
and  without  effort,  to  the  multiplied  ordinary  purposes 
so  indispensable  to  human  well-being.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  will  apply  to  the  car ;  for  if  we  could  catch  the 
minutest  sounds,  as  we  noW'  do  with  the  ear-trumpet, 
we  would  be  astounded  if  not  w’holly  deafened  with 
those  sounds  which  are  ordinary  and  indispensable  to 
the  intercourse  and  functions  of  life. 

2.  Each  being  is  but  one  of  many  individuals,  and 
the  accommodation  of  all  must  be  studied  in  the  capac- 
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ities  and  endowments  of  each.  It  might  suit  me,  but 
not  my  neighbor  so  well,  were  1  able  to  hear  all  his 
family  dialogues,  or  to  inspect  him,  however  removed, 
and  apparently  secluded  from  human  observation !  E- 
ven  the  individual  himself,  thus  endowed,  would  find 
himself  a  loser  by  the  discomforts  attendant  on  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  Very  wisely,  therefore, 
these  clandestine  peeps  can  betaken  only  occasionally, 
and  even  then,  only  by  the  “  knowing  ones.  ” 

The  phenomena  of  vision  cannot  be  understood, 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
light. 

Light  is  supposed  to  proceed  in  straight  lines,  from 
every  point  of  a  luminous  object.  The  rays  of  light 
which  enter  the  eye  arc  not  precisely  parallel.  The 
point  of  the  object,  from  which  any  number  of  rays  em¬ 
anate,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  vertex  of  an  angle  which 
is  subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the  pupil. 

If  the  object  be  near,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  will 
subtend  an  appreciable  angle,  and  the  rays  from  every 
point  of  an  object  so  situated,  enter  the  eye  divergtngly  .* 
But  if  the  object  be  distant,  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
pupil  becomes  inappreciable.  Rays  proceeding  from 
distant  objects  and  entering  the  cyc,are  said  to  be  par¬ 
allel,  for  all  those  w  hich  are  at  all  divergent  on  leaving 
tire  object,  will  be  so  far  apart  before  reaching  the  eye 
as  not  to  enter  the  pupil. 

Light  is  refracted  or  bent  out  of  its  course,  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density. — 
Lenses  are  optical  instruments  for  producing  such  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  on  being  passed  thro’ 
instruments  of  this  nature  the  light  is  rendered  conver¬ 
gent  or  divergent  accoiding  to  the  nature  and  shape  of 
Uic  optical  instrument.  These  instruments,  though  usu¬ 
ally  of  glass,  maybe  made  of  any  transparent  solids, 
or  even  transparent  liquids,  retained  in  their  proper 
shape  by  being  enclosed  in  some  transparent  solid.— 
Cotwex  lenses  arc  those  w'hich  are  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  on  the  edges,  and  serve  to  converge  the  rays  of 
light  into  a  focus.  Concave  lenses  are  thinner  in  the 
centre,  and  the  light  which  passes  through  them  is  ren¬ 
dered  divergent. 

It  results  from  the  law’s  already  enumerated, that  light 
which  emanates  from  dis/art/ objects  and  passes  through 
a  convex  lens  w’ill  come  to  a  focus  sooner,— that  which 
proceeds  from  near  objects,  enters  the  lens  divergently, 
and  will  require  a  greater  space  to  intervene  between 
the  lens  and  Uie  focus,  so  that  the  nearer  the  object  is, 
the  more  distant  must  be  the  focus,  and  vice  versa. — 
The  applicability  of  these  rem'arks  in  regard  to  light 
will  bo  abundantly  evident  w  hen  we  inquire  into  the 
phcimtnena  of  vision.  We  now  return  from  this  ap¬ 
parent  digression. 

The  eye  has  been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  a  came¬ 
ra  obscuro.  If  light  be  admitted  into  a  chamber  only 
through  a  small  perforation  w’hich  is  completely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  convex  lens,  and  a  screen  bo  placed  w’ithin 
the  chamber  at  a  suitable  distance  and  so  as  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  light,  this  room  w’ill  form  an  obscuro  cham¬ 
ber.”  All  external  objects  in  front  of  this  chamber 
and  perforation  will  be  vividly  depicted  on  the  screen, 
but  in  an  inverted  position.  The  rays  of  light  cmana- 


[  ting  from  all  points  of  an  external  object,  will  be  brouaht 
to  aTocus  by  means  of  the  lens.  These  rays  erota  e'^h 
other  at  the  focus,  so  that  the  objects  are  depicted  in 
an  inverted  position.  The  screen  must  be  placed  ad¬ 
jacent  to,  and  immediately  beyond,  the  focus  where  the 
rays  are  not  as  yet  scattered,  so  that  those  which  proceed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  object  must  of  necessity 
form  the  low’er  part  of  the  picture,  and  those  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  object  must  form  the  upper  part  of 
the  image. 

The  interior  of  the  eye  resembles  the  darkened  cham¬ 
ber.  The  pupil  is  the  perforation  through  which  alone 
light  finds  its  way  to  the  eye.  The  cornea  and  the  hu¬ 
mors  of  the  eye  are  so  mauy  convex  and  concave  lenses 
for  refracting  the  light  during  its  passage.  The  chrys- 
talline  humor  is  a  double  convex  lens  inserted  in  the 
very  perforation  itself.  Thus  the  rays  of  light  arc 
brought  to  a  focus,  immediately  before  arriving  at  the 
retina,  on  W’hich  are  vivid  pictures  of  all  external  ob¬ 
jects,  but  inverted  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reason  al¬ 
luded  to. 

The  eye,  how’ever,  possesses  one  advantage  over  the 
camera  obscura,  too  obvious  to  be  overlookedk  It  will 
readily  be  inferred, from  w  hat  has  been  previously  said, 
that  all  external  objects  cannot  be  depicted  on  the  same 
screen  with  equal  clearness.  If  the  screen  be  located 
at  the  locus  of  light  proceeding  from  distant  objects, 
that  W’hich  emanates  from  near  objects  will  not  be  con* 
verged  and  such  objects  w’ill  be  but  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  location  of  the  screen 
be  adapted  to  the  light  issuing  from  near  objects,  such 
as  emanates  from  remote  objects  W’ill  be  conv  erged  to  a 
focus  at  too  great  a  distance  before  the  screen,  and  will 
be  so  far  dissipated  as  to  delineate  such  objects  but 
faintly.  The  position  of  the  screen  must  therefore  be 
continually  varied.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
telescope.  The  focus  is  shifted  by  elongating  or  shor¬ 
tening  the  tube,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  various  purpo¬ 
ses  of  the  observer.  The  eye,  however,  which  is  na¬ 
ture’s  instrument,  accommodates  itself  to  these  sever¬ 
al  services,  instantly,  and  with  no  noticeable  effort.— 
The  facility  and  instanianeouanesa  with  which  we  can 
look,  first  at  near  objects  and  then  at  those  which  are 
remote,  might  naturally  induce  a  doubt ‘whether  any 
such  adjustment  is  necessary,  as  in  the  cases  already 
specified.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  in  reality  no  doubt. 

1.  The  eye  is  really  an  optical  instrument,  though 
of  the  most  perfect  character.  Its  humors  are  so  many 
natural  lenses,  and  Uie  eye  must  necessarily  conform 
itself  to  the  established  laws  of  light  which  control  all 
optical  instruments. 

2.  The  phenomena  of  vision  correspond  to  this  sup¬ 
position.  If  we  look  steadily  at  distant  objects  we 
have  but  an  indistinct  view  of  such  as  intervene,  for 
the  eye  being  now  adapted  for  the  proper  convergence 
of  parallel  rays  is  not  suited  to  that  of  divergent  rays, 
or  such  rays  as  emanate  from  near  objects.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  eyes  be  steadily  directed  to  near  ob¬ 
jects,  we  have  but  an  indistinct  view  of  such  as  lie  in 
the  same  direction,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  for  the 
organ  being  now  adjusted  for  the  refraction  of  diver* 
gent  rays,  those  which  are  parallel  or  which  proceed 
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from  distant  objects  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  too  great 
a  distance  before  arriving  at  the  retina.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  some  adjustment  of  the  eye  does  occur  to 
adapt  it  to  the  vision  of  objects  at  differen*  distances, 
but  this  adjustment  is  effected  so  easily  and  so  rapidly 
that  it  escapes  our  notice. 

We  will  enumerate  the  theories  offered  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  adjustment  of  the  organ  of  vision.  No  one 
of  these,  however,  is  free  from  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  consonant  with  the  modest  spirit  of  true 
science,  to  confess  for  the  present  our  ignorance  in  this 
particular. 

1.  Some  suppose  the  entire  globe  of  the  eye  to  be 
altered  in  shape.  An  elongation  of  the  axis,  when  we 
look  at  near  objects,  would  afford  a  greater  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  lenses  and  the  retina,  for  the  focus  of  the  di¬ 
vergent  rays.  The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  perhaps  com¬ 
petent  to  such  a  service,  but  as  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  quite 
den  sc,  considerable  muscular  effort  would  be  requisite, 
and  as  we  are  not  sensible  of  an  effort  of  this  nature,  we 
cannot  admit  its  occurrence.  2.  By  some,  the  cornea 
is  supposed  to  become  more  or  less  convex,  and  thus 
to  increase  or  diminish  its  refractive  power;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  3.  Others  attribute  the  result 
entirely  to  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  pupil.  When 
we  look  at  near  objects  the  pupil  is  found  to  contract, 
and  is  supposed  to  exclude  all  such  rays  as  are  too  di¬ 
vergent  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  proper  point. 
This  theory  however  is  insufficient  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  the  pupil  contracts  only  within  certain  limits. 
The  opposite  result  is  observable  when  we  look  at 
such  objects  as  are  very  near,  so  that  the  pupil  is  now 
enlarged.  4.  Another  theory  supposes  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  chrystalline  humor.  This  lens  is 
thought  to  become  more  or  less  convex  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  circumstances.  An  increase  of 
its  convexity  will  augment  its  refractive  pow'er,  and 
thus  divergent  rays,  or  those  issuing  from  near  objects 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  usual  place.  Finals 
ly.  This  adjustment  has  been  explained  by  a  change 
in  the  posiiion  of  the  chrystalline  humor.  A  survey  of 
near  objects  causes  it  to  recede  from  the  retina  towards 
the  anterior  part  of  the  globe.  This  will  augment  the 
distance  from  the  lens  to  the  customary  point  of  con* 
vergcncy,  so  that  divergent  rays  may  be  brought  to  a 
focus  as  usual.  The  chrystalline  humor  has  an  appa¬ 
ratus  called  the  ciliary  process  or  ciliary  ligament,  by 
which  its  form  or  position  might  be  altered;  so  that  one 
or  both  of  the  last  mentioned  theories  may  be  regarded 
as  probably  true,  at  least  in  part. 

To  whatever  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  be  owing, 
the  result  is  as  already  alluded  to.  W'e  can  look  al¬ 
ternately  at  remote  objects  and  at  such  as  are  near, 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  The  eye  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  to  parallel  and  divergent  rays,  in  a 
period  of  time  too  short  to  be  measured.  By  the  joint 
refractions  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous,  the  chrystalline, 
and  the  vitreous  humors,  the  rays  are  converged  to  a 
focus  immediately  before  arriving  at  the  retina,  and  in 
this  manner  external  objects  arc  vividly  depicted  on 
this  membrane,  as  may  be  seen  when  a  bullock’s  eye 
is  recently  extracted  and  the  integuments  behind  are 
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sufficiently  removed.  The  impresition  thus  made  on 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve  conveys  a  sensation  to  the 
mind,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  external 
objects  in  a  manner  wholly  inexplicable  in  our  present 
state  of  being. 

We  pn>ceed  to  enumerate  the  ordinary  defkcts  or 

VISION. 

Near-sighted  persons  aro  called  Myopes^  from  a 
supposed  resemhlance  of  their  eye  to  that  of  the  mouse. 
The  defect,  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  is  a  too  great 
convexity  of  the  chrystalline  humor.  The  rays  are 
converged  to  a  focus  too  soon,  and  being  considerably 
dispersed  before  reaching  the  retina,  they  give  but  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  object.  Near-sightedness  is 
sometimes  natural,  but  is  often  induced  by  such  avo¬ 
cations  as  require  a  frequent  and  minute  inspection  of 
small  objects. 

The  opposite  ailment,  or  that  of  far-sightedness,  ex¬ 
ists  where  the  chrystalline  humor  is  not  sufficiently 
convex.  This  flatness  of  the  lens  is  one  of  the  harbin¬ 
gers  of  age,  and  hence  persons  who  are  tlio  subjects  of 
this  defect  are  called  Presley ta,  [yu.  Pus.?'\  Sailors  and 
others  w  ho  are  often  required  to  descry  objects  at  a  great 
distance  are  liable  to  become  far-sighted.  In  these  cases 
such  rays  as  proceed  from  near  objects,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  divergent,  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  soon  enough. 

The  remedies  for  these  defects  are  of  two  sorts,  na¬ 
tural  and  artiflcial.  Nature’s  remedy  to  the  near¬ 
sighted  individual  is  to  bring  the  object  very  near  the 
eye.  Perfect  vision  is  obtained  in  this  manner,  be« 
cause  the  rays  now  enter  the  pupil  very  divergently 
and  are  not  so  soon  brought  to  a  focus.  The  artificial 
remedy  is  the  use  of  concave  glasses.  These  produce 
a  similar  effect  by  causing  the  rays  to  be  more  diver¬ 
gent  before  entering  the  pupil.  But  as  the  vividness 
of  vision  depends  on  the  number  of  rays  which  enter 
the  pupil  from  every  point  of  the  object,  such  artificial 
aid  cannot  fully  compensate  for  the  defect,  for  as  the 
rays  are  rendered  more  divergent  by  passing  through 
such  a  lens,  some  are  thrown  without  the  pupil  which 
otherw’isc  would  have  entered  it.  Indeed  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  aid  of  such  glasses  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  dispensed  with,  unless  the  defect  be  so 
great  as  to  occasion  serious  inconvenience.  An  unne¬ 
cessary  use  of  glasses  serves  only  to  confirm  a  defect 
which  would  probably  be  rectified  in  a  great  measure 
as  the  lens  becomes  flattened  after  the  middle  of  life. 

To  far-sighted  persons  nature  suggests  the  removal 
of  the  object  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye.  When 
the  object  is  thus  removed  the  light  emanating  from  it 
enters  the  "pupil  more  nearly  parallel,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  is  converged  more  readily.  The  artificial  re¬ 
medy  for  this  defect  is  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 
These  lessen  the  divergency  of  the  rays  before  they 
enter  the  pupil,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  ob¬ 
ject  were  placed  at  a  greater  distance.  The  use  of 
glasses  in  this  case  is  indispensable,  and  even  here  it 
would  be  better  to  use  such  glasses,  and  to  use  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  rather  retard  than  airgra- 
vatc  the  evil  to  be  remedied. 

The  phenomenon  of  second-sight  merits  a  passing 
notice.  Persons  at  a  very  advanced  age  sometimes  so 
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far  recoTer  their  tight  at  to  be  able  to  read  convenient* 
\j  without  the  use  of  glasses.  '  So  far  as  is  known  to 
the  writer,  no  conjecture  has  ever  been  made  public 
as  to  the  cause  of  second-sight.  If,  however,  we  re¬ 
vert  for  a  moment  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  it  will  seem 
natural  to  infer  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  converge  to 
a  focus  eontinuoutly.  The  vitreous  humor  is  a  concave 
lent,  so  that  its  influence  serves  to  lessen  the  conver- 
gency  of  the  light.  The  converging  power  of  the 
chrystalline  humor  would  be  too  great,  were  it  not 
counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the  concavity  of  the 
vitreous.*  Thus  the  rays  would  be  brought  to  a  focus 
loo  soon,  and  all  persons  would  be  near-sighted.  As 
persons  advance  in  life,  the  chrystalline  humor  becomes 
too  flat,  and  vision  is  rendered  indistinct.  May  it  not' 
occur,  however,  sometimes  when  persons  attain  to  a 
great  age,  that  the  vitreous  humor  being  in  a  measure  ab¬ 
sorbed  loses  its  concavity.  In  this  manner  the  diminish¬ 
ed  convexity  of  the  chrystalline  is  counterbalanced  in 
some  degree  by  the  diminished  concavity  of  the  vitre¬ 
ous  humor,  and  vision  is  restored  for  a  time.  This 
question  can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful  postmortem 
examination  of  the  organ,  and  wo  cheerfully  entrust 
its  ultimate  decision  to  those  who  are  more  competent 
to  the  service. 

When  the  axis  of  one  eye  is  not  parallel  to  that  of 
the  other,  the  individual  is  said  to -squint.  The  defec¬ 
tive  eye  is  usually  turned  inwards  because  of  the  grea¬ 
ter  strength  of  the  rectus  internus  muscle.  This  defect 
is  occasioned  by  a  disuse  or  partial  use’  of  one  eye. 


either  because  it  was  not  so  good  originally  as  the 
other,  or  by  a  too  frequent  use  of  telescopes  and  other 
instruments  requiring  but  one  eye.  The  eyes  in  such 
cases  are,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  each  other;  and 
the  less  useful  organ  is  dispensed  with,’  in  order  to 
avoid  the  confusion  of  vision  which  would  ensue  from 
having  the  objects  dissimilarly  depicted  on  the  two  re¬ 
tinas. 

The  cateract  consists  in  a  partial  or  total  opacity  of 
the  chrystalline  humor,  so  that  the  light  is  intercepted 
in  its  progress  and  does  not  reach  the  retina.  By  the 
operation  of  couching,  the  lens  is  depressed  or  some¬ 
times  entirely  abstracted. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  retina  which  is  w  holly 
insensible  to  light,  even  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  eye. 
This  insensible  spot  is  at  the  insertion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  is  estimated  at  from  one  fortieth  to  one 
seventieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  renders  it  insensible 
to  any  impression  from  the  rays  of  light.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  amaurosis  or  gutta  serena  for  which  the  only  re¬ 
medy  is  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Whatever 
makes  an  impression  on  the  retina,*  occasions  for  the 
time  being  an  appearance  of  luminosity,  though  with¬ 
out  the  perception  of  an  external  object.  If  the  head 
or  eye  be  suddenly  jarred,  this  phenomenon  occurs 
even  in  the  dark:  hence  the  vulgar  remark  in  such 
cases,  that  “fire  flies  out  of  the  eye,”  and  that  “by 
putting  the  finger  in  the  eye  we  can  make  starlight.” 

(  To  be  continued,). 


K  V  K  N  I  N  G  M  E  li  O  D  Y. — by  lewis  j.  cist. 


It  »•  the  hour  when  from  the  bouf^ht 
The  Nightiiinle’t  hifh  note  is  heard  ; 
It  is  the  hour  uhen  lorert*  trow# 

Are  sweet  in  every  whispen  d  word  ; 
AnS  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  rau«ic  to  the  loircly  ear.’* 

Byron, 


'Tia  golden  eve!  arid  night  drtwt  ncai ; 

The  glorious  God  of  day  haa  aet; 

And  one  by  one  the  atari  appear^ 
Bright  gemi  in  heaven*i  own  coronet ! 
And,  iparkling  in  her  silvery  aheen, 

SoUs  gloriously  night's  beauteous  Queen ! 

The  hum  of  busy  toil  is  oe'r ; 

The  noise  and  bnstle  of  the  day 
Fall  on  the  slumb'roos  ear  no  more.— 
The  very  winds  have  died  away ; 

A  holy  calm  b  in  tlie  air, 

Aa  spirits  bleat  were  sleeping  theie! 

Afar,  through  dimmest  ether  borne, 

A  Hquid  murm'ring  seems  to  float ; 

Soft  as  the  earliest  ray  of  mom— 


More  soothing  than  the  sweetest  note 
Of  melody  to  ravished  ear: 

Tis  music  of  the  upper  sphere! 

'Tis  meet,  on  such  a  night  as  this 
To  lilt  to  blessrvl  strains,  like  those 
Which  erst,  in  F.dcn's  paradise, 

Lull'd  our  first  parents  to  repose : 

Such  strains  were  sure  lire  stars  employ 
When  they  “together  sang  for  joy!" 

Oh !  ever,  upon  night  like  this. 

When  borne  down  by  life's  cumbrous  load, 
I  think' me — 'iwere  perfect  bliss 
To  yiclil  the  spirit  to  its  God 
Its  requiem— from  yonder  sky. 

Those  strains  of  Heaven's  own  minstrelsy ! 


AND  WKSTEHN  MONTHI.V  IIEVIKW 
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AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  GRAVITATION. 

% 


The  advancement  of  knowledge  is  the  triumph  of 
truth,  and,  as  such,  is  the  eventual  interest  of  man* 
kind ;  inasmuch  as  the  extension  of  reason  is  by  its 
very  definition  the  necessary  object  of  rational  beings. 
Timid  theologians  have  trembled  on  the  confines  of 
some  topics  which  might  lead  to  dangerous  discovery ; 
forgetful  that  religion  and  truth,  if  not  identical,  are 
at  least  inseparable.  Some  nice  and  sensitive  chem¬ 
ists  have  forborne  the  search  of  the  m  plus  ultra  in  al¬ 
chemy,  dreading  that  as  gold  is  the  great  fountain  of 
wickedness  on  earth,  the  indefinite  increase  of  that 
metal  might  be  the  unlimited  multiplication  of  human 
evil:  but  forgetting  that  in  all  human  aifairs,  from 
fluids  up  to  theories,  there  is  a  specific  gravity  in  all 
things  which  keeps  constant  the  level  of  terrestrial 
operations,  and  prevents  the  restless  brain  of  man  from 
raising  any  edifice,  in  brick  or  discovery,  high  enough 
to  be  the  ruin  of  his  own  species.  To  me,  how’ever, 
the  one  consideration,  that  the  eternal  search  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  truth  is  the  very  object  of  our  faculties,  has 
been  the  main  spring  of  my  life,  and  although  my  in¬ 
dividual  sufferings  have  been  far  from  light,  yet  at 
their  present  distance  the  contemplation  gives  me 
pleasure,  and  1  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  I  am 
now  in  possession  of  an  art  which  is  continually  em¬ 
ployed,  day  and  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
generation  and  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

1  was  born  in  the  Semlainogorod  of  Moscow ;  and  j 
for  ten  years  applied  intensely  tochemistry.  1  confess 
the  failure  of  many  eminent  predecessors  prevented 
my  attempting  the  philosopher's  stone ;  my  w'holc  | 
thoughts  w  ere  engaged  on  the  contemplation  of  gravit^> 
—on  that  mysterious,  invisible  agent  which  pervaded 
the  w’hole  universe — which  made  my  pen  drop  from 
my  fingers — the  planets  move  round  the  sun — and  the 
very  sun  itself,  with  its  planets,  moons,  and  satellites, 
revolve  forever,  with  myriads  of  others,  round  the  final 
centre  of  universal  gravity, — that  mysterious  spot,  per¬ 
haps  the  residence  of  those  particular  emanations  of 
Providence  which  regard  created  beings.  At  length  1 
discovered  the  actual  ingredients  of  this  omnipresent 
agent.  It  is  little  more  than  a  combination  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azole ;  but  the  proportions  of 
these  constituent  parts  had  long  baffled  me;  and  1  still 
withhold  them  from  my  species  for  obvious  reasons. 


Knowledge  is  power, — and  the  next  easy  step  from 
the  discovery  of  the  elements,  was  the  decomposition 
of  gravity,  and  the  neutralization  of  its  parts  in  any 
substance  at  my  pleasure.  I  was  more  like  a  lunatic 
than  a  rational  chemist;— a  burning  furor  drove  me  to 
an  immediate  essay  of  my  art,  and  stripped  me  of  the 
power  and  will  to  calculate  on  consequences.  Imagine 
me  in  my  laboratory.  I  constructed  a  gravitation- 
pump — applied  it  to  my  body — turned  llie  aw  ful  en¬ 
gine,  and  stood  in  an  instant,  the  first  of  all  created 
beings — devoid  of  weight!  Up  sprung  iny  hair — my 
arms  swung  from  my  sides  above  the  level  of  my 
shoulders,  by  the  involuntary  action  of  the  muscles ; 
w  hich  w’ere  no  longer  curbed  by  the  re-action  of  their 
w’cight.  1  laughed  like  a  fool  or  a  fiend, — closed  my 
arms  carefully  to  iny  side,  compressed  or  concealed 
my  bristling  hair  under  my  cap,  and  walked  forth  from 
my  study  to  seek  some  retired  spot  in  the  city  w'hcre 
1  might  make  instant  experiment  of  a  jump.  With 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  preserved  a  decent  gait;  1 
walked  with  the  uneasy,  unsteady  motion  of  a  man  in 
water  whose  toes  might  barely  reach  tlie bottom:  con¬ 
scious  ns  I  was  of  my  security,  1  felt  every  instant 
apprehensive  of  a  fall.  Nothing  could  have  reconciled 
me  to  the  disagreeable  sensation  1  experienced,  but  the 
anticipation  of  vaulting  unfettered  into  the  air.  1  stood 
behind  the  cathedral  of  the  Seven  Towers;  nobody 
was  near — 1  looked  hurriedly  around,  and  made  the 
spring!  I  rose  with  a  slow,  uniform  motion, — but, 
gracious  heaven!  imagine  my  horror  and  distress, 
when  1  found  that  nothing  but  the  mere  resistance  of 
the  air  opposed  my  progress ;  and,  when  at  last  it  stop¬ 
ped  my  flight,  1  found  myself  many  hundred  feetabove 
the  city— tpotionlcss,  and  destitute  of  every  means  of 
descent.  I  lore  my  hair,  and  cursed  myself,  for  over¬ 
looking  so  obvious  a  result.  My  screams  drew’  thous¬ 
ands  to  the  singular  sight.  I  stretched  my  arms  to¬ 
wards  the  earth,  and  implored  assUtance.  Poor  fool ! 
I  knew*  it  w  as  impracticable. 

But  conceive  the  astonishment  of  the  people!  1  was 
too  high  to  be  personally  known ;— they  called  to  me, 
and  i  answered ;  but  they  were  unable  to  catch  the 
import,  for  sound,  like  myself,  rises  better  th2m  it  falls. 
1  lieard  myself  called  an  angel,  a  ghost,  a  dragon,  a 
unicorn,  and  a  devil.  1  saw*  a  procession  of  priests 
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come  uiiJer  me  to  exorcise  me;  but  had  Satan  himself 
been  free  of  gravity,  he  had  been  as  unable  to  descend 
at  their  bidding  as  myself.  At  length  the  fickle  mob 
began  to  jeer  me — the  boys  threw  stones  at  me,  and  a 
clever  marksman  actually  struck  me  on  the  side  with 
a  bullet;  it  was  too  high  to  penetrate — it  merely  gave 
me  considerable  pain,  drove  me  a  few  feet  higher,  and 
sunk  again  to  the  ground.  Alas !  I  thought,  would  to 
(iod  it  had  pierced  me,  fur  even  the  weight  of  that  lit> 
tie  ball  would  have  dragged  rne  back  to  earth.  At 
length  the  shades  of  evening  hid  the  city  from  my 
sight ;  the  murmur  of  the  crowd  gradually  died  away, 
and  there  I  still  was,  cold,  terrified,  and  motionless — 
nearer  to  heaven  than  such  a  fool  could  merit  to  rise 
again.  What  was  to  be  the  end  of  this !  I  must  starve 
and  be  stared  at !  1  poured  out  a  torrent  of  incoherent 

prayers  to  heaven — liit  heaven  seemed  as  deaf  as  I  de- 
aerved. 

Imagine  my  joy  when  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  1 
felt  myself  Hoating  in  darkness  over  the  town:  hut 
even  now  new  horrors  seized  me; — 1  might  be  driven 
downwards  into  the  Moskwa  and  drowned;  1  might 
l>e  dashed  against  the  cathedral  and  crushed.  Just  as 
1  thought  on  this,  my  head  struck  violently  against  the  | 
great  bell  of  Boris  (iodunufl*; — the  blow  and  the  deep  j 
intonation  of  the  bell  deprived  me  for  some  minutes  of  • 
life  and  recollection.  When  I  revived,  I  found  I  was  ’ 
lying  gently  pressed  hy  the  breeze  against  the  balus>  j 
trades:  1  pulled  myself  carefully  along  the  church,' 
pushed  myself  down  the  last  column,  and  run  as  | 
straight  as  my  light  substance  would  permit  me  to  | 
iny  house.  With  far  greater  joy  than  w’hcn  I  had 
been  disrobed  of  it,  1  speedily  applied  a  proper  conden¬ 
sation  of  gravity  to  my  body,  fell  on  my  knees  to  thank 
heaven  for  niy  deliverance,  and  slunk  into  bed,  tho¬ 
roughly  ashamed  of  my  day’s  performance.  I'lie  next 
day,  to  escape  suspicion,  I  joined  the  rc-assembled  i 
crowd — looked  upward  as  serious  as  the  rest,  gazed  ! 
about  for  yesterday’s  phenomenon,  and  I  dare  say  was ' 
the  only  one  who  felt  no  disappointment  in  its  disap-  ! 
poarance.  I 

Any  one  would  imagine  that,  after  this  trial,  I  should  • 
have  burnt  my  pump,  and  left  gravity  to  its  own  ope-  * 
rations.  But  no!  I  felt  1  was  reserved  for  great* 
things  I — such  a  discovery  was  no  every  day  occur- 1 
rence,  and  I  would  w’ork  up  every  energy  of  rny  soul 
rather  than  i^linquish  this  most  singular,  though  fright¬ 
ful,  field  of  experiment. 

1  was  loo  cautious  to  deprive  myself  again  entirely 
of  gpravity.  In  fact,  in  my  late  experiment,  as  in 
otlicrs,  when  1  talk  of  extracting  my  gravity  cn/iVe/y,  * 
1  mean  just  enough  to  leave  me  of  the  same  weight  ns 
tlie  atmosphre.  Had  1  been  lighter  than  that,  I  should 
have  risen  involuntarily  upward,  like  an  air-bubble  in  ^ 
a  bucket.  Even  as  it  was,  I  feund  myself  inclined  to ' 
rise  and  fall  with  every  variation  of  the  atmosphere,  * 
and  I  bad  serious  thoughts  of  offering  myself  to  the 
university  as  a  barometer,  that,  by  a  moderate  sulary,  * 
1  might  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  tranrpiillity 
and  honor.  My  object  now  was  merely  tc  render  my¬ 
self  as  light  as  iH’casion  required :  l)ei>ides,  1  found 
|hst  hy  fontinued  contact  with  the  earth  and  atmrs- 


phere,  I  always  imbibed  gradually  a  certain  portion  of 
weight,  though  by  extremely  slow  and  imperceptible 
degrees ;  for  the  constituent  parts  of  gravity,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  enter  largely,  as  every  chemist  knows, 
into  the  compositions  of  all  earths  and  airs :  thus,  in 
my  late  essay,  I  should  certainly  have  eventually  des¬ 
cended  to  the  earth  without  the  intervention  of  the 
breeze;  indeed,  I  should  probably  have  been  starved 
first,  though  my  body  would  have  sunk  down  for  the 
gratification  of  my  friends. 

Three  furred  coats  and  a  pair  of  skates  I  gained  by 
leaping  at  fairs  in  the  Sloboda,  and  subsistence  for 
three  wrecks  by  my  inimitable  performance  on  the 
tight-ropc :  but  when  at  last  I  stood  barefoot  on  a  sin* 
gle  needle,  and  balanced  myself  head  downwards  on  a 
bodkin,  all  Moscow  rung  with  applause.  But  the 
great  object  of  all  my  earthly  hopes  was  to  gain  the 
affections  of  a  young  widow  in  the  Kremlin,  whose 
heart  I  hoped  to  move  by  the  unrivalled  effects  of  my 
despair.  1  jumped  head-foremost  from  a  chair  on  the 
hard  floor;  twice  I  sprung  into  a  well,  and  once  I  actually 
threw  myself  from  the  highest  spire  in  Moscow.  1 
always  lay  senseless  after  my  falls,  screamed  at  my 
revival,  and  counterfeited  severe  contusions.  But  in 
vain !  I  found  my  person  or  pretensions  disagreeable 
to  her,  and  determined  in  some  great  pursuit  to  forget 
my  disappointment.  A  thought  struck  me.  I  knew 
that  mortal  man  had  conceived  nothing  so  sublime, 
and  yet  it  was  in  my  power!  I  prepared  a  large  tube, 
and  bound  myself  round  with  vast  bales  of  provisions, 
which,  with  myself,  I  severally  divested  of  gravity. 
It  w’as  a  bright  moonlight  night.  I  stood  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  with  a  weightless  w’atch  in  my  hand,  gazing  on 
the  heavens  through  the  tube.  I  am  confident  there 
was  in  my  face  the  intrepid  air  of  ono  who  on  great 
occasions  can  subdue  the  little  feelings  of  the  heart. 
1  had  resolved  on  visiting  the  planet  Venus,  and  had 
prudently  waited  till  she  w’as  in  that  part  of  her  orbit 
which  was  most  distant  from  the  sun  and  nearest  to 
the  earth ;  the  first  of  which  might  enable  me  to  en¬ 
dure  the  heat  of  her  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  the  stock  of  provisions  1  could  conveniently 
carry.  In  fact,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  owing  to  the 
extreme  cold  of  a  great  part  of  the  journey,  the  evapera- 
lions  from  the  pores  of  my  body  w'ould  be  little  or  no¬ 
thing,  and  I  could,  consequently,  subsist  on  a  trifling 
meal,  I  had  arranged  some  elastic  rods  of  steel  to 
project  me  with  considerable  velocity  along  the  tube, 
the  moment  the  planet  should  face  it;  and,  by  simple 
multiplication,  I  was  enabled,  from  the  given  velocity 
of  projection,  and  the  knowm  distance  of  the  planet, 
to  compute  to  a  day  the  period  of  my  arrival  there.  In 
fact  I  took  double  provision,  partly  from  over-abundant 
precaution,  and  partly  to  support  mo  on  an  immediate 
return,  in  case  I  found  the  heat  oppressive.  The  mo¬ 
ment  approached — arrived  !  The  planet  stood  shining 
on  me  down  the  tube.  1  looked  wildly  round  me  fer 
a  last  farewell,  and  was  on  the  point  of  loosing  the 
sj>rir.gs,  when  a  horrid  doubt  flashed  on  me.  United 
saints  of  Constantinople !  should  a  light  breeze  blow 
me  frem  the  line  of  projection,  aye,  even  a  single  inch, 
T  should  short  past  the  planet,  fly  ofif  into  immeasura- 
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ble  space  and  darkness  from  eternity,  whirl  raving 
along  cold  uncomfortable  chaos,*  or  plunge  headlong 
into  the  sun  itself!  A  moment  more,  and  I  had  been 
lost.  I  stood  fixed  like  a  statue,  with  distended  lips, 
gaxing  on  the  frightful  planet;  my  eyes  swam  round, 

_ my  ears  rung  with  hideous  sounds, — all  my  limbs 

were  paralyzed ;  I  shrieked  wildly,  tainted,  and  should 
have  sunk  to  earth,  had  I  not  been  utterly  devoid  of 
weight.  But,  lifeless  as  my  body  stood,  my  thoughts 
still  teemed  with  the  frightful  horrors  I  had  escaped : 
my  phrenzy  bore ‘me  on  my  voyage,  and  to  this  day 
the  recollection  of  the  delirium  are  fresh  on  my  mind. 
Meihought  I  was  on  the  very  journey  I  had  meditat- 

0^; _ already  the  earth  had  faded  to  a  twinkling  speck, 

and  Venus,  with  an  expanded  disk,  lay  glittering  before 
me:  unhappy  being!  I  had  committed  blunder  on 
blunder;  I  had  forgot  tho  motion  of  the  planet  herself, 
and  the  effects  of  refraction  and  the  aberration  of 
light,  and  1  saw,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  that  I  should  exactly  miss  her.  It  w  as  even  so: 
imagine  the  horrors  of  my  dream,  when  after  a  bitter 
journey  of  twenty-three  millions  of  miles,  I  exactly 
missed  her  by  a  foot; — had  there  been  a  tree,  a  bush, 
or  a  large  stone,  I  might  have  saved  myself.  I  strain¬ 
ed  my  powerless  fingers  at  the  planet  in  vain ; — I 
skimmed  along  the  surface  rapidly,  and  at  length  found 
myself  as  swiftly  leaving  it  on  one  side  as  1  had  ap¬ 
proached  it  on  the  other.  And  then  I  fancied  1  w'as 
rushing  quickly  towards  the  sun,  and,  in  an  approach 
of  some  years,  suffered  as  many  years  the  horrid  anti¬ 
cipation  of  approaching  combustion.  Well,  I  thought 
I  passed  safely  and  unscathed  by  the  sun,  and  launch¬ 
ed  past  him  into  infinite  darkness,  except  where  a  stray 
comet,  carrying  fuel  to  the  sun,  flashed  a  few  years’ 
glitter  on  my  path.  Sometimes,  in  the  utter  silence 
of  this  boundless  solitude,  some  large  unseen  body 
would  whiz  by  me  with  a  rushing  whirl,  rolling  in  its 
orbit  even  here  beyond  the  reach  of  light,  yet  still 
obeying  the  universal  laws  of  gravitation ; — alas,  how 
I  envied  that  mass  its  gravity!  And  then  I  heard 
strange  sounds,  the  hisses  of  snakes  and  the  shrieks 
of  evil  spirits,  but  saw  nothing :  sometimes  I  felt  ray 
body  pierced,  and  bruised,  and  blown  about  by  the 
winds;  and  heard  my  name  screamed  out  at  intervals 
in  tho  waste:  and  then  all  would  pass  away,  and 
leave  me  still  shooting  silently  on  in  the  same  black, 
hopeless,  everlasting  track. 

After  this  my  phrenzy  turned,  and  meihought  1 
stood  even  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  Venus.  The 
ground,  if  ground  it  was,  seemed  nothing  but  color: 
I  stooped  to  touch  it — my  hand  passed  unresisted 
through  the  surface.  There  was  a  perpetual  undula¬ 
tion  on  its  face;  not  of  substance,  but  of  color:  every 
hue  1  had  seen  was  there;  but  all  were  light,  and  pale, 
and  fleeting;  blue  faded  into  violet,  violet  to  the  light¬ 
est  green,  green  into  gentle  silver,  in  perpetual  and 
quick  succession.  1  looked  round  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  strange  place ; — meihought  they  too  w'ere  co¬ 
lors  ;  1  saw  innumerable  forms  of  bright  hues  moving 
to  and  fro; — tliey  had  neither  shape  nor  substance — 
but  their  outline  was  in  continued  change,  now  swel¬ 
ling  to  a  circle,  sinking  to  an  oval,  and  passing  through 


every  variety  of  curve ;  emitting  the  most  glittering 
coruscations,  and  assuming  every  diversity  of  tint. 
But  all  these  forms  w’eie  of  the  brightest  and  most 
powerful  colors,  in  opposition  to  the  pale  surface  along 
which  they  floated.  But  there  was  order  in  their  mo¬ 
tions,  and  1  could  discover  they  were  rational  beings 
holding  intercourse  by  faculties  we  neither  have  nor 
can  conceive ;  for  at  one  time  I  saw  a  number  collect 
about  a  pale  feeble  light,  whose  coruscations  grew  less 
frequent,  and  the  vividness  of  its  colors  faded : — at 
last  it  seemed  to  die  away,  and  to  melt  into  the  surface 
of  the  planet  from  the  very  sameness  of  color;  and 
then  the  forms  that  stood  about  were  for  some  time 
feeble  and  agitated,  and  at  last  dispersed.  This,  I 
thought,  is  the  death  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet 
Venus.  I  watched  two  bright  colors  that  seemed  to 
dance  about  each  other,  floated  in  the  most  w*inning 
curves,  and  sparkled  as  they  passed.  Sometimes  they 
almost  met,  drew  back,  and  again  approached.  At  the 
end,  in  a  showier  of  light,  they  swam  together,  and 
were  blended  into  one  for  ever.  There  is  love,  then, 
I  thought,  even  in  this  unsubstantial  clime.  A  little 
after,  I  saw  vast  troops  of  hues  collect  and  flash  vio¬ 
lently;  but  theii  flashes  w’ere  not  the  soft  gentle  co¬ 
lors  1  had  just  seen,  but  sharp  and  dazzling  like  fork¬ 
ed  lightning.  Vast  quantities  faded  into  nothing,  and 
there  remained  but  a  few  on  the  spot,  blighter,  indeed, 
than  they  had  arrived ;  but  I  thought  these  few  bril¬ 
liant  shapes  a  poor  compensation  for  the  numb  rs  that 
had  perished.  Even  in  the  planet  Venus,  1  said,  tliere 
is  death,  and  love,  and  war; — and  those,  among  be¬ 
ings  impalpable  and  destitute  of  our  earthly  faculties. 
What  a  lesson  of  humility  I  read !  I  passed  my  hand 
through  many  of  these  forms — there  was  no  resist¬ 
ance,-— no  sense  of  touch ;  I  shouted,  but  no  sound  en¬ 
sued;  my  presence  was  evidently  unnoticed — there 
existed  not  the  earthly  sense  of  sight.  And  yet,  I 
thought,  how  we  creatures  of  earth  reason  on  God’s 
motives,  as  if  he  were  endued  with  faculties  like  our 
own;  while  we  even  differ  from  these  created  phan¬ 
toms  of  a  sister-world,  as  much  perhaps  as  they  from 
the  tenants  of  Jupiter,  and  far  more  from  the  creatures 
of  other  systems !  But  there  was  still  one  thing  com¬ 
mon  to  us  all.  All  these  bright  beings  floated  close 
to  the  surface,  and  it  was  evident  that  to  keep  the 
restless  beings  of  ciealion  to  their  respective  worlds, 
a  general  law  was  necessary.  Great  Newton !  neither 
touch,  nor  taste,  nor  sight,  nor  sound,  are  universal, 
but  gravity  is  for  ever.  I  alone  am  the  only  wretched 
being  whom  a  feverish  curiosity  has  peeled  of  this 
general  garby  and  rendered  more  truly  unsubstantial 
than  the  thin  sliding  hues  1  gazed  on. 

After  some  time  1  fancied  my  ow  n  native  planet  was 
shining  above  me.  I  sprung  franticly  upward,  but 
many  a  dreary  century  passed  by,  before  1  approached 
near  enough  to  distinguish  the  objects  on  its  surface. 
Miserable  being!  1  was  again  out  of  the  proper  line, 
and  1  should  have  passed  once  more  into  boundless 
darkness,  had  I  not,  in  passing  along  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  imbibed  a  small  portion  of  gravity ;  not  indeed 
sufficient  to  draw  me  to  it,  but  strong  enough  to  curve 
my  line  of  flight,  and  make  me  revolve  round  eirth 
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like  a  moon,  in  a  regular  elliptic  orbit.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  wrcU'hed  of  the  phantasies  of  my 
brain :  in  continual  sight  of  iny  native  land,  without 
the  chance  of  approaching  it  by  a  foot!  There  I  was, 
rolling  in  as  permanent  and  involuntaiy  an  orbit  as  any 
planet  in  the  heavens;  with  my  line  of  nodes,  syzygy, 
quadratures,  and  planetary  inequalities. 

But  the  w  orst  of  it  was,  I  had  imbibed,  with  that 
small  portion  of  gravity,  a  slight  share  of  those  terres- 
tiial  infirmities  1  had  hitherto  felt  free  from.  1  became 
hungry — ajid  my  hunger,  though  by  the  slowest  de¬ 
grees,  continually  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
years,  I  felt  as  if  reduced  to  the  most  emaciated  state. 
My  soul  felt  gradually  issuing  from  my  tortured  body, 
and  at  last,  by  one  of  the  strange  inconsistencies  of 
dreams,  1  seemed  in  contemplation  of  myself.  I  saw 
my  lifeless  body  whirling  round  its  primary,  its  limbs 
sometimes  frozen  into  ghastly  stilfness,  sometimes 
dissolved  by  equinoctial  heat,  and  swinging  in  the 
wide  expanse.  1  know  not  if  it  sprung  from  the  pride 
inherent  in  all  created  beings,  but  this  contemplation 
of  the  ultimate  suite  of  degradation  of  my  poor  form, 
gave  me  greater  distress  than  any  part  of  my  phrenzi- 
ed  wanderings.  Its  extreme  acuteness  brought  mo  to 
myself.  1  was  still  standing  in  my  garden,  but  it  w  as 
daylight,  and  my  friends  stood  looking  on  my  upright, 
though  fainting  form,  almost  afraid  to  approach  me. 
I  was  disengaged  from  my  tube  and  sacks,  and  carried 
to  bed.  But  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  that  I  was  destitute  of  weight;  and  although 
I  took  care  to  show  myself  publicly  with  a  proper  gra¬ 
vity,  even  with  an  additional  stone  W’eight,  strange 
stories  and  whispers  went  forth  about  me;  and  when 
my  feats  of  agility,  and  irightful,  though  not  fatal, 
falls,  were  recolh«ted,  it  became  generally  believed 
that  I  had  cither  sold  myself  to  the  devil,  or  w  as,  my¬ 
self,  that  celebrated  individual.  I  now  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  myself  for  immediate  escape,  in  case  1  should  be 
legally  prosecuted.  1  had  hitherto  been  unable,  w  hen 
suspended  in  the  air,  to  lower  myself  at  my  pleasure ; 
for  1  w  as  unable  to  make  my  pump  act  upon  itself, 
and  therefore,  when  1  endeavored  to  take  it  with  me, 
its  own  w’eight  always  prevented  my  making  any  con¬ 
siderable  rise.  1  have  since  recollected,  indeed,  that 
had  I  made  two  pumps,  and  extracted  the  w  eight  from 
one  by  means  of  the  other,  1  might  have  carried  the 
light  one  up  with  me,  and  filled  myself,  by  its  means, 
with  gravity,  when  1  wished  to  descend.  However, 
this  plan,  as  1  said,  having  escaped  my  reflection,  1 
set  painfully  about  devising  some  method  of  carrying 
about  gravity  with  me  in  a  neutralized  state,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  operation  and  energy  when  it  should  suit  my 
convenience.  After  long  labor  and  expensive  experi¬ 
ments,  1  hit  upon  tlie  following  simple  method  : — 

You  will  readily  imagine  that  this  subtle  fluid,  call  it 
gravitation,  or  weight,  or  attraction,  or  what  you  will, 
pervading  as  it  docs  every  body  in  nature,  impalpable 
and  invisible,  w  ould  occupy  an  extremely  small  space 
when  packed  in  its  pure  and  uninixed  state.  1  found, 
aft4'r  di'coiuposing  it,  that  besides  the  gases  1  men¬ 
tioned  before,  there  alw  ays  remained  a  slight  residuum, 
incombustible  and  insoluble.  This  was  evidently  a 


pure  clement,  which  I  have  called  by  a  termination 
common  among  chemists,  “gravium.”  When  I  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it  the  other  gases,  except  the  azote  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  assumed  a  creamy  consistence,  which 
might  be  called  essential  oil  of  gravitation;”  and  final¬ 
ly,  w’hen  it  w’as  placed  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
it  imbibed  azote  rapidly,  became  immediately  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  formed  pure  w’eight.  I  procured  a  verv  small 
elastic  Indian  rubber  bottle,  into  which  I  infused  as 
much  oil  of  gravity  as  I  could  extract  from  myself, 
carefully  closed  it,  and  squeezed  it  flat;  and  I  found 
that  by  placing  over  the  orifice  an  extremely  fine  gauze, 
and  admitting  the  atmosphere  through  it  (like  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  English  Davy  Lamp,)  as  the  bottle  opened 
by  its  ow  n  elasticity,  the  oil  became  weight ;  and  when 
I  squeezed  it  again,  the  azote  receded  through  the 
gauze,  and  left  the  weightless  oil.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  ultimatum  of  my  inqui¬ 
ries,  the  means  of  jumping  into  the  air  without  any 
weight,  and  the  pow’er  of  assuming  it  w’hcn  I  wished 
to  descend.  As  1  feared,  I  was  indicted  as  a  sorcerer, 
and  condemned  to  be  hung;  I  concealed  my  bottle  un¬ 
der  my  arm,  ascended  the  scaffold,  avowed  my  inno¬ 
cence,  and  w  as  turned  off.  I  counterfeited  violent  con¬ 
vulsions,  but  was  careful  to  retain  just  weight  enough 
to  keep  the  rope  tight.  In  the  evening,  when  the  po¬ 
pulace  had  retired,  I  gently  extricated  my  neck,  walk¬ 
ed  home,  and  prepared  to  leave  my  country.  At  Pe- 
tersburgh  1  heard  that  Captain  Khark  of  Voronetz  was 
about  to  sail  to  India  to  bombard  a  British  fortress.  I 
demanded  an  interview.  “Sir,”  said  I,  “I  am  an  un- 
happy  man,  whose  misfortunes  have  compelled  him  to 
renounce  his  country.  I  am  in  possession  of  an  art  by 
which  I  can  give  you  accurate  intelligence  of  every  thing 
going  on  in  the  fortress  you  are  to  attack ;  and  I  offer 
you  my  services,  provided  you  wdll  give  me  a  passage 
and  keep  my  secret.”  1  saw’  by  his  countenance  he 
considered  me  an  impostor.  “  Sir,”  I  said,  “  promise 
me  secrecy,  and  you  shall  behold  a  specimen  of  my 
art.”  Ho  assented.  I  squeezed  the  little  bottle  under 
my  arm,  sprung  upward,  and  played  along  the  ceiling 
to  his  great  amaze.  He  w  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  kept 
his  promise;  and  in  six  months  w’e  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  Here  I  made  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  mistakes  in  iny  life.  I  had  frequently  practised 
my  art  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  sailors ;  and  instead  of  carrying  my  gra¬ 
vity  bottle  w  ith  me,  I  used  to  divest  myself  of  just 
sufficient  gravity  to  leap  mast-high,  and  descend  gen¬ 
tly  on  the  deck ;  and  by  habit  I  knew  the  exact  quan¬ 
tity  which  was  requisite  in  northern  climes.  But  when 
I  had  ascended  to  view’  the  fortress  near  the  equator,  I 
found  too  late  that  I  had  extracted  far  too  much,  and 
for  this  reason  :  If  you  hold  an  orange  at  its  herd  and 
stalk,  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  spin  it  with 
velocity,  you  will  see  that  small  bodies  will  be  thrown 
with  rapidity  from  those  parts  w’hich  lie  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb,  while  those  that  are  near¬ 
er  are  far  less  affected  ^  the  rotatory  motion.  It  was 
just  so  with  me.  1  had  been  used  to  descend  in  the 
northern  climates  with  a  very  slight  weight;  but  1 
now  found,  that  in  the  equatorial  regions  I  w’as  throw  n 
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upward  with  conftiderabl»  strength.  A  strong  sea- 
breexe  was  blowing.  I  was  borne  rapidly  away  from 
the  astonished  crew,  passed  over  the  fortress,  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  being  shot,  and  found  myself  passing  in 
the  noblest  manner  over  the  whole  extent  of  India. 
Habit  had  entirely  divested  me  of  frar,  and  I  experi¬ 
enced  the  most  exquisite  delight  in  viewing  that  fine 
country  spread  out  like  a  map  beneath  me.  I  recog¬ 
nised  the  scenes  of  historical  interest.  Thtrt  rolled 
the  Hydaspes,  by  the  very  spot  where  Porus  met 
Alexander.  There  lay  the  trach  of  Mahmoud  the 
great  Gaznevide.  1  left  the  beautiful  Keshmir  on  the 
right.  I  passed  over  the  head-quarters  of  Persia  in 
her  different  ages,  Herat,  Ispahan,  and  Kamadan.  Tnen 
came  Arbela  on  my  right,  w  here  a  nation,  long  cooped 
up  in  a  country  scarce  larger  than  Candia,  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  children  of  tlie  great  Cyrus,  anti  crushed 
a  dynasty  whose  sway  reached  uninterrupted  for  2000 
miles.  I  saw  the  tomb  of  Gordian,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  his  empire — a  noble  spot  for  the  head  of  a 
nation  of  warriors.  I  skimmed  along  the  plain  w  here 
Crassus  and  Galerius,  at  the  interval  of  three  hundred 
years,  had  learnt  on  the  same  unhappy  field  that  Home 
could  bleed.  A  strong  puff  from  the  Levant  w  hirled 
me  to  the  northward,  and  dropped  me  at  length  on  a 
ridge  of  Mount  Caucasus,  fatigued  and  hungry.  I  as¬ 
suaged  my  hunger  with  mountain  mosses,  and  slept  a 
few’  hours  as  well  as  the  extreme  cold  W’ould  permit 
mo.  On  waking,  the  hopelessness  of  my  situation 
distressed  me  much.  After  passing  over  so  many  hot 
countries,  where  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  had 
enabled  my  body  to  imbibe  gravitation  more  rapidly 
than  usual,  I  had  gradually  moved  northw’ard,  where 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth  had  much  decreased. 
From  these  tw’o  causes,  and  in  this  wild  country, 
without  the  means  of  chemically  assisting  myself,  I 
now  found  my  body  too  heavy  to  trust  again  to  the 
winds — intrenched  as  I  was,  betw’een  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  but  without  weight  to  give  firmness 
to  my  step;  without  the  lightness  of  a  fowl  I  had  all 
its  awkward  weakness  in  w’ater.  The  savage  natives 
cast  lots  for  me,  and  I  became  a  slave.  My  strange 
lightness  was  a  source  of  mirth  to  all,  even  to  my  fel¬ 
low-servants;  and  I  found,  by  experience,  how  little 
weight  a  man  bears  in  society  who  has  lost  his  gravi¬ 
ty.  When  1  attempted  to  dig,  I  rose  w  ithout  effect  on 
iny  spade.  Sometimes  when  I  bore  a  load  of  wood 
on  my  shoulders,  it  felt  so  top-heavy,  that  upon  the 
slighest  wind  I  was  sure  to  tumble  over — and  then  I 
was  chastised :  my  mistress  one  day  hoisted  me  three 
miles  by  a  single  kick  on  the  breech.  But  how’ever 
powerless  against  lateral  pressure,  it  was  observed 
with  amaze  how’  easily  I  raised  the  vast  weights  un¬ 
der  which  the  most  pow’erful  men  in  the  country  sunk; 
for,  in  fact,  my  legs  being  formed  to  the  usual  capabi¬ 
lities  of  mankind,  had  now  little  or  no  w  eight  of  body 
to  support:  I  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  carry  ten  or 
twelve  stone  in  addition  to  a  common  burden.  It  was 
this  strength  that  enabled  me  to  throw’  several  feet 
from  the  earth  a  native  who  attacked  me.  He  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  but  on  rising,  with  one  blow’  he 
drove  me  a  hundred  yards  before  him.  I  took  to  my 


heels^  determined,  if  possible,  to  escape  this  wretched 
life.  Tlie  whole  country  was  on  foot  to  pursue,  for  1 
had  doubly  deserved  death ;  I  had  bruised  a  freeman, 
and  was  a  fugitive  slave.  But  notwithstanding  the 
incredible  agility  of  these  people  in  their  native  crags, 
their  exact  knowledge  of  the  clefts  in  the  hills,  the 
only  passes  between  the  eternal  snows,  and  my  own 
ignorance,  I  utterly  baffled  their  pursuit  by  my  want  of 
weight,  and  the  energy  which  despair  supplied  me. 
Sometimes  when  they  pressed  hardest  on  me,  I  w’ould 
leap  up  a  perpendicular  crag,  twenty  feet  high,  or  drop 
dow’n  a  hundred.  I  bent  my  steps  tow’ards  the  Black 
Sea,  determined,  if  I  could  reitch  the  coast,  to  seek  a 
passage  to  some  port  in  I'athenoslaw,  and  retire  where 
I  might  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life,  under  a  feigned 
name,  w  ith  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  dying  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  my  legitimate  sovereign,  Alexander. 

Exhausted  and  emaciated,  1  arrived  at  a  straggling 
village,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pityus.  This  was  the 
last  boundary  of  the  Homan  power  on  the  Kuxine — 
and  to  this  wretched  place  state  exiles  are  frequently 
doomed.  The  name  became  proverbial ;  and,  1  under¬ 
stand,  has  been  so  far  adopted  by  the  Hnglish,  that 
the  w’ord  “  Pityus”  is,  to  this  day,  most  adapted  to 
the  lips  of  the  banished.  In  a  small  vessel  we  sailed 
for  Azof;  hut  when  we  came  off  the  straits  of  Caffa, 
w’here  the  waters  of  the  Don  are  poured  into  the  Bux¬ 
ine,  a  strong  current  drove  us  on  a  rock,  and  in  a  fresh 
gale  the  ship  w’ent  speedily  to  pieces.  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  and  heard  the  crew  one  aftor  the  other,  gur¬ 
gle  in  the  waves  and  scream  their  last,  while  I  lay 
struggling  and  buffeting  for  life.  But  after  the  first 
hurry  for  existence,  I  found  I  had  exhausted  myself 
uselessly,  for  my  specific  gravity  being  so  trifling,  I 
w’as  enabled  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  billow’s  with¬ 
out  any  exertion,  and  even  to  sit  upon  the  wave  as  se¬ 
curely  'as  a  couch.  I  loosened  my  neckcloth,  and 
spreading  it  wide  w  ith  my  hands  and  teeth,  I  trusted 
myself  to  the  same  winds  that  had  so  often  pelted  me 
at  their  mercy,  and  alw  ays  spared  me.  In  this  way  1 
traversed  the  Buxine.  I  fed  on  the  scraps  that  floated 
on  the  surface — sometimes  dead  fish,  and  once  or  twice 
on  some  inquisitive  stragglers  whose  curiosity  brought 
them  from  the  deep  to  contemplate  the  strange  sail. 
Two  d’ays  1  floated  in  misery,  and  a  sleepless  night; 
by  night  1  dared  not  close  my  eyes  for  fear  of  falling 
backw’ard — and  by  day  I  frequently  passed  objects 
that  filled  me  with  despair — fragments  of  w’recks;  and 
then  I  looked  on  my  own  sorry  craft;  once  I  struck 
my  feet  against  a  drowned  sailor,  and  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  myself.  At  last  1  landed  safe  on  the  beach, 
betw’cen  Odessa  and  Otchacow,  traversed  the  Ukraine, 
and,  by  selling  the  little  curiosities  1  had  picked  up  on 
my  passage,  I  have  purchased  permission  to  reside 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  unknown  and  unseen  in  a  largo 
forest  near  Minsk.  Here,  w  ithin  the  gray  crumbling 
walls  of  a  castle,  that  fell  with  the  independence  of 
this  unhappy  country,  I  await  my  end.  1  have  little 
to  regret  at  my  native  Moscow;  neither  friends,  nor  re¬ 
putation,  nor  lawful  life;  and  1  had  failed  in  a  love 
which  was  dearer  to  me  than  reputation — than  life— 
than  gravity  itself.  I  have  established  an  apparatus 
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on  improved  principles,  lo  operate  on  gp^vity ;  and  I 
am  now  employed  day  and  night,  for  the  benefit,  not 
more  of  the  present  generation  than  of- all  mankind 
that  are  to  come.  In  fact,  1  am  laboriously  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  extracting  the  gravitation  from  the  earth,  in 
order  to  bring  it  nearer  the  sun ;  and  though,  by  thus 


diminishing  the  carth^s  orbit,!  fear  1  shall  confuse  the 
astronomical  tables  and  calculations,  I  am  confident  I 
shall  improve  the  temperature  of  the  globe.  How  far 
1  have  succeeded,  may  be  guessed  from  the  recent 
enors  in  the  Almanacs -about  the  eclipses,  and  from 
the  late'  mild  winters. 


TO  A  HORDE  OF  HUNGRY  MOSQUITOES. 


BY  E.  W.  B.  CANNING. 


•*  ——To——  «leep— »ye.  the  rub, 

For  in  that  alrep  of  oura,  what  bitet  may  come.** 

✓  Hamfety  (altered.) 


O  ye  vile,  execrable  thinfi ! 

That  poiaon  with  your  vonomed  Htinga, 

The  welcome  rest  that  labor  bringa, 

The  weary  wight ; 

Bcnoalh  the  humdrum  of  your  winga, 

I,  thia  indite. 

How  many  a  aorry  bard  before, 

With  couch’a  drapery  covered  o’er, 

Hath  tried  bland  alumber  to  implore, 

But  none  hath  gained : 

Determined  not  to  let  him  anore 
While  blood  remained. 

Your  hungry  awaima  from  off  the  hilla. 

With  eager  longing  for  your  filla, 

Have  pounced,  with  famine-aharpened  billa. 

And  bite  tremendoua. 

And  forced  the  ciy,  amid  hia  ilia — 

*'  Good  heaven,  defend  ua  !'* 

Yet  thua  far  toward  the  North,  they  aay. 

We  know  but  little  how  you  play. 

Where  Miaaiaaippi  wenda  ita  way, 

*Mid  fena  and  brakea, 

Where  alligators  wait  for  prey, 

And  horrid  anakea. 

'Tie  there,  if  travellcra  aay  true. 

Concealed  beneath  your  winga  from  view, 

You  race  of  OaUinippetty  do 
Brick-bats  convey, 

Whereon  dulled  beaks,  and  beaks  askew 

Are  sharped  straightway.  i 


A  story  cornea  from  Michigan 
Still  larger  how  a  travelling  man 
Desired,  as  well  the  weary  can, 

'  Sleep  without  stings : 

And  80,  to  save  the  hateful  fan 
Of  your  vile  w’ings. 

Beneath  an  iron  kettle’s  shade, 

Hia  aching  bones  he  gladly  laid. 

And  thought  such  formidable  aid 
Would  gain  him  quiet; 

That  he,  for  once  might  not  be  made 
Mosquito  diet. 

And  now  the  wonder  came  to  light— 

He  ceased  not  still  to  feel  your  bite. 

And  looking  closer,  lo !  a  sight 
Of  bills  stuck  through  1 
He  clinched  them,  when  you  took  your  flight, 
'  And  kittle  too  f 

Ob,  creatures  of  such  monstrous  power! 
Forego,  eVn  though  for  one  short  hour, 

Your  inclination  to  devour 
On  alight  pretence. 

And  sove  the  bard  a  visage  sour 
In  consequence. 

Else,  in  tremendous  wrath  he  *11  rise. 

And  harness  you,  despite  your  cries. 

And  drive  you  round  his  fancy*s  skies, 

In  magic  car; 

And  bid  you  call,  as  on  he  flies,' 

At  every  star. 

Wheeling,  Va.,  Aug.  29th,  1839. 
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THE  RECLAIMED. 


BT  MISS  FRANCBS  U.  WHIPPLE. 


**  Who  thoold  be  trusted  now,  when  one’s  right  hsnd 
Is  peijured  to  tho  bosom  ? — Proteus, 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more ; 

Bui  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest.” 

Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona. 

Oif  the  bloody  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August 
34, 1573,  the  several  members  of  the  family  of  Pierre 
Le  Mome,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  Paris,  gathered  round  the 
father  and  husband ;  and  for  a  time  a  silence  deep  and 
ominous  reigned  throughout  the  house.  At  length  a 
beautiful  lisping  girl  of  two  years,  who  had  an  instinc¬ 
tive  apprehension  of  some  danger,  climbed  her  father's 
knee ;  'and,  looking  wistfully  in  his  face,  asked : 

“Will  the  naughty  men  cornel” 

“  I  fear  they  will,  my  child,”  said  Pierre,  displacing 
her,  and  walking  the  room  hurriedly ;  then  stopping 
abruptly,  and  leaning  for  a  moment  over  his  wife,  he 
said,  in  a  low  and  impressive  tone  of  voice— 

“  I  have  no  confidence  either  in  Catharine  or  Charles, 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  treachery  beneath  these  un¬ 
natural  smiles.  I  would  that  these  festivities  were 
well  over — I  like  them  not.  But  come,  my  love,  as. 
semble  our  household,  and  let  us  commend  ourselves 
once  again  to  His  care,  who  knoweth  neither  variable-  j 
ness  nor  shadow  of  turning :  so  shall  our  Redeemer 
strengthen  us,  if  need  be,  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  even 
to  the  surrender  of  life  itself.” 

The  servants  were  called  into  the  drawing-room ; 
and  reverently,  the  good  man  opened  the  sacred  vol¬ 
ume,  and  read  with  much  feeling  the  68th  Psalm ;  then, 
kneeling  down,  he  prayed  fervently  for  the  church,  for 
those  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and  finally, 
for  those  enemies  themselves.  As  he  arose  he  tender¬ 
ly  embraced  his  wife  and  babes,  and  repeated,  with 
unconstrained  emotion :  “  A  father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  a  judge  of  widows,  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation.” 
After  a  moment's  pause  be  withdrew  his  hands  from 
the  heads  of  his  two  beautiful  children,  and  clasping 
them  together  with  that  faith  which  is  strongest  in  the 
most  trying  hour,  he  said:  “Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
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no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.” 

After  a  moment  of  prayerful  silence;  the  good  man 
called  his  servants  about  him ;  and  charging  them  to 
keep  all  fast,  he  took  leave  of  them  as  if  it  might  be 
forever;  and  then,  having  embraced  again  his  wife  and 
children,  he  said,  “  1  must  go  forth,  as  1  have  promised 
my  friend,  Coligni,  to  meet  him^  and  the  time  is  well 
nigh  come.  1  leave  you  with  God.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  musket  ball  passed  through  his  throat, 
opening  a  large  vein,  from  which  the  blood  gushed  in 
a  torrent ;  and  the  next  moment  the  house  was  filled 
with  armed  men— or  rather,  with  demons  in  human 
shape. 

The  horrible  and  revolting  scene  let  us  hasten  over. 
The  infant  daughter  was  stricken  from  the  arms  of  the 
frantic  mother,  and  coolly  murdered  before  her  eyes. 
All  the  seivants  shared  the  same  fate;  and  when  the 
villains  left  the  house,  none  breathed,  except  Madame 
!  Le  Mome,  who  at  the  sight  of  her  murdered  child  had 
fallen  into  a  swoon,  which  the  villains  had  mistaken 
for  death,  and  the  little  Louis,  a  child  of  four  years, 
who  had  crept  under  his  father's  garments,  and  so  es¬ 
caped.  I  said  none  breathed  but  these.  So  it  appear¬ 
ed  for  some  time;  but  after  awhile  Madame  Le  Mome 
was  aroused  by  the  pressing  of  a  soft,  warm  hand 
over  her  cheek ;  and  when  she  sat  up,  her  little  son, 
whose  garments  and  long  fair  hair  were  heavy  with 
the  clotted  blood  which  had  fallen  from  his  father's 
wounds,  twined  his  arms  round  her  neck,  whispering,  ^ 
“  Mother,  speak  to  me— speak  to  poor  little  Louis !” 

She  felt  the  love  of  life  revive,  and  with  her  first 
moment  of  consciousness,  she  turned  to  the  bodies  of 
her  murdered  husband  and  child.  The  latter  was  gone, 
past  redemption,  but  as  she  turned  the  former  a  little 
to  the  side,  a  slight  convulsive  motion  of  the  lips  was 
followed  by  a  deep  gproan.  Hope,  for  a  moment,  gave 
her  unwonted  strength.  She  raised  him  to  a  more 
comfortable  position— she  staunched  his  wounds,  aiui 
administered  a  cordial,  by  which,  though  he  could  take 
but  little,  he  was  revived.  He  sat  upright,  and  called 
for  his  son : 

“  Come  here,  my  boy.” 
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Louis  knelt  before  his  father,  and  clun^  to  his  knees : 
•*  I  am  going  away,  to  leave  you  and  your  poor  mother.” 
The  child  instinctively  clung  yet  closer:  “Louis,” 
said  the  father,  gently  disengaging  him,  “  listen  to  me 
now.  I  shall  never  speak  to  you  again — never  till 
you  come  to  me  in  heaven.  Bo  a  good  boy-^bey 
your  mother.  She  will  weep  and  mourn  when  I  am 
gone ;  but  you  roust  comfort  her.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  never  grieve  your  mother — never  disobey 
her!” 

“I  never  will,  never!  nerrr/”  repeated  the  child, 
clasping  his  little  hands  together,  and  looking  up  in 
his  father's  face,  with  an  expression  of  agony  strong 
as  if  he  had  felt  the  whole  truth. 

“  Here,  Marie,”  he  continued,  “  let  me  speak  to  you 
while  1  have  strength.  1  feel  my  life  is  rapidly  eb¬ 
bing.  Our  good  friend,  the  Admiral  Coligni,  has  a 
vessel,  of  which  his  nephew  is  captain,  in  readiness 
to  sail  to  England.  This,  he  told  me  only  last  even¬ 
ing,  he  intended  to  reserve  as  a  way  of  escape,  to  any 
of  our  poor  friends  who  may  live  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  If  the  good  man  is  living,  he  w’ill  send  here 
w'ith  the  dawn;  if  he  is  not,  some  of  his  family  w’ill 
come.  1  have  already  engaged  your  passage,  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  this  extremity,  which  1  have  long  foreseen 
must,  sooner  or  later,  take  place.  O,  suspend  your 
weeping,  Mario,  my  own  beloved !  for  the  sake  of  our 
little  son,  be  calm,  and  attend  tome  w'hile  I  can  speak. 
Gather  all  the  jewels  and  plate  which  the  plunderers 
may  have  left,  into  as  small  compass  as  possible ;  you 
will  hnd  a  bag  of  gold  in  the  wall,  beneath  the  secret 
panel  of  my  dressing-room ; — w'ith  that  you  will  find 
the  address  of  our  uncle,  M.  Ma  Foi,  to  whom  1  wish 
you  directly  to  go.  Endeavor,  my  love,  to  sustain 
yourself  till  morning,  and  then  I  feel  that  succor  will 
arrive.  Come  nearer!  Is  it  dark  ?  O  Marie!  Marie’ 
embrace  me.  Hold  me!  adieu!  adieu!” 

The  jugular  vein,  in  the  exertion  of  speaking,  had 
been  more  widely  ruptured.  He  w  as  choked  with  the 
gushing  blood,  and  when  he  ceased  to  breathe,  he  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance  so  ghastly— so  horrible — that 
little  Louis  fled,  shrieking,  to  his  half-distracted  moth¬ 
er.  Madame  Le  Momo  managed  to  sustain  herself 
with  some  degree  of  composure  so  long  as  the  little 
boy  kept  awake;  but  when  exhausted  nature  compel¬ 
led  the  poor  little  one  to  repose — w’hen  she  found  her¬ 
self  surrounded  by  a  score  of  dead  bodies,  w  hose 
bloody,  and  mangled,  and  distorted  visages,  looked 
through  the  deep  blackness  w  ith  such  awful  changes 
of  expression  as  might  madden  were  there  no  thought 
of  real  danger,  she  could  sustain  herself  no  longtT. 
Without,  the  scene  was  equally  terrible.  The  cries 
’of  the  murderer  and  the  murdered,  were  resounding 
far  and  near.  At  times  the  sounds  were  enough  to 
madden,  and  then,  passing  away  through  the  far-re- 
sounding  courts  and  alleys,  they  w’ould  leave  a  still¬ 
ness  of  such  awful  intensity,  that  the  stealthy  step  of 
the  midnight  thief,  or  the  private  assassin,  might  be 
distinctly  heard,  with  an  occasional  groan  from  some 
poor  dying  w*retch ;  or,  perhaps,  the  pattering  of  the 
fast  ooxiug  life-blood  on  the  cold  pavement.  There 
was,  in  all  these,  a  concentration  of  horror  such  as  no 


human  being  could  endure.  After  a  succession  of 
emotions  and  fears,  more  poignant  and  awful  than  a 
thousand  deaths,  Madame  Le  Morne  fainted,  and  fell 
beside  the  dead  bodies  of  her  husband  and  child ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  she  owed  her  safety  to  this  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility — for,  covered  as  she  was  w’ith  blood,  and  pale 
as  death  itself,  no  one  might  distinguish  her  from  the 
dead.  Paris  w’as  floating  in  the  blood  of  treachery, 
and  all  the  principal  tow'ns  of  France  shared  her  fate; 
but  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  could  not  be  crushed. 
Like  a  giant,  it  arose  from  the  slaughter  with  renewed 
strength.  True  to  his  engagement,  the  excellent  Co¬ 
ligni  did  not  forget  his  friends,  even  in  death ;  hut, 
W’ith  his  last  words,  gave  orders  that  the  family  of  M. 
Le  Mome  should  be  visited  w  ith  the  earliest  light,  and 
all  the  survivors  put  on  board  the  ship  which  had  been, 
for  several  days,  waiting  in  the  harbor,  in  expectation 
of  a  brooding  catastrophe.  The  confidential  servant 
who  was  intrusted  w’ith  the  execution  of  this  commis¬ 
sion,  found  the  little  Louis  still  asleep  in  the  bosom  of 
his  unconscious  mother,  who  w’as  not  revived  until 
after  repealed  attempts,  so  long  and  deep  had  been  her 
state  of  insensibility.  Suffice  it  to  say,  all  the  easily 
removed  valuables  w’ere  gathered  up,  and  the  poor  wi¬ 
dow  was  torn  from  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  of 
w’hich  she  was  not  even  permitted  to  witness  the  bu¬ 
rial,  and  with  her  weeping  and  affrighted  son,  was 
hurried  on  board  the  ship,  before  the  clear  light  of 
Heaven  blushed  with  the  reflected  hue  of  blood,  and 
sickened  at  the  carnage  which  was  spread  over  the 
city. 

Madame  Le  Mome  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  the  residence  of  her  uncle,  M.  Ma  Foi. 
That  venerable  man  was  a  dissenting  clergyman,  who 
had  emigrated  from  France  several  months  previous; 
and  to  his  guardianship  the  drooping  and  disconsolate 
widow  ermmended  herself  and  her  little  son.  She 
found  him  delighted  with  his  new  country,  and  secure 
and  happy  in  his  new*  home;  and  there  peace  once 
again  began  to  shed  balm  over  the  wounds  of  the  past, 
and  hope  revived  amid  the  ruins  of  crushed  affection. 

Madame  Le  Mome  w’as  an  elegant  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  woman  Her  mind  was  of  a  very  high  order, 
strong,  vigorous,  and  energetic ;  and  in  point  of  intel¬ 
lect  she  was  every  way  capable  of  undertaking  the 
early  education  of  her  sgji — but  her  excessive  love 
rendered  her  almost  too  indulgent  a  guardian.  This 
only  bud  was  left  of  all  the  fair  promises  of  her  youth, 
and  all  the  reviving  affections  of  her  ardent  nature 
were  folded  and  twining  about  it,  till  they  knew  no 
separate  existence.  Tlie  simplest  w’ishes  of  Louis 
were  anticipated.  His  comfort  became  her  study— to 
promote  his  happiness  her  business.  But  with  all 
this,  she  carefully  planted  in  his  young  bosom  the 
stern  principles  of  integrity,  and  the  love  of  virtue  and 
religion  which  w  armed  and  animated  her  own. 

Destructive  as  such  unbounded  indulgence  usually 
is,  it  was  not  altogether  so  in  the  present  instance. 
Louis  was  naturally  a  headstrong,  ungovernable  boy, 
and  he  never  voluntarily  offended  his  mother,  in  word 
or  deed ;  and  he  bent  his  proud  spirit  to  her  gentle  dis¬ 
cipline  with  a  cheerfulness  and  promptitude  that  often 
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astonished  her,  knowing  as  she  did  his  stubborn  reck* 
lessnesfl  of  temper.  It  would  seem  that  perfect  obe¬ 
dience  to  her  was  a  self*imposed  principle  of  duty, 
from  which  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  make  the 
slightest  deviation;  and  if  he  ever  saw  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  any  advantage  over  her,  his  affections,  or  his 
native  generosity,  forbade  him  to  take  improper  hold 
of  it. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  lake  the  place 
of  years,  and  anticipate  the  maturity  of  age:  thus  it 
was  with  Louis — the  memory  of  his  dying  father,  and 
his  own  promise,  required  and  given  at  the  awful  mo¬ 
ment  of  death,  though  made  at  the  tender  age  of  four 
years,  was  cherished  with  a  feeling  of  religious  awe, 
sad  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  it. 

'Diough  gentle  and  obedient  to  his  mother’s  slight¬ 
est  wish,  he  was  by  no  means  equally  docile  and  gen¬ 
tle  towards  others.  He  was  generally  unbending  and 
obstinate,  not  easily  persuaded,  and  never  forced  out 
of  his  own  way.  There  was  but  one  vulnerable  point, 
and  to  that,  few  beside  his  mother  and  guardian  found 
access:  he  had  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  and, 
through  love,  might  be  led  gently  as  a  lamb;  hence  he 
was  either  loved  or  hated,  and  either  loved  or  haled  in 
return. 

Thus  he  grew,  the  idol  of  the  cottage  home,  and 
either  a  favorite  or  pest  elsewhere,  until  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  mother  beheld  him  rising  into  the  fair  and 
manly  proportions  of  his  father,  with  such  a  fulness 
of  joy  as  only  a  widowed  mother  can  feel,  or  under¬ 
stand.  She  had  found  herself  unequal  to  the  trial  of 
parting  with  her  son,  whose  preparatory  studies  being 
now  finished,'  he  was  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  After  several  ineffectual 
struggles,  she  had  decided  to  leave  the  cottage  of  M. 
Ma  Foi,  which  had  become  a  second  home  to  her,  and 
take  a  house  at  Cambridge;  yet  even  this  trial  w’as 
spared.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  stretched  her  on  the 
bed  of  death,  and  in  a  moment  removed  her  from  the 
one  object  of  her  love. 

The  grief  of  Louis  amounted  to  phrensy  when  he 
found  his  mother  was  indeed  gone ;  w'hen  he  passion¬ 
ately  clasped  his  arms  around  her  icy  form,  and  pres¬ 
sed  his  lips  to  her  marble  forehead.  How  could  the 
poor  boy,  all  undisciplined  as  he  was,  be  expected  to 
bear  such  a  sorrow  1  Alas !  she  was  gone  who  had 
watched  and  prayed  for  him,  night  after  night,  and  day 
by  day — she  who  had  never  allowed  any  trouble  to 
come  near,  nor  the  weight  of  any  sorrow  to  lie  upon 
his  heart!  At  length  the  overwhelming  pow’er  of  his 
agony  completely  exhausted  him,  and  he  yielded  him¬ 
self  to  the  attendants,  who,  with  afiectionate  earnest¬ 
ness,  hurried  him  from  the  chamber  of  death.  With 
the  dawn,  however,  he  returned  to  the  body  of  his 
mother,  and  never  again  left  it  till  it  was  forever  hid¬ 
den  from  his  sight. 

The  good  clergyman,  M.  Ma  Foi,  sought  to  point 
out  the  hand  of  a  righteous  God  in  the  afflictive  be¬ 
reavement,,  and  to  strengthen  the  untried  spirit  with 
holy  resignation  to  the  will  of  onr  Father,  and  a  con¬ 
fident  reliance  on  the  everlasting  promises ;  and  by 


leading  the  poor  afflicted  boy  to  higher  sources  of  peace 
and  hope,  he  became  a  real  comforter.  Thus,  in  the 
end,  the  affliction  became  really  salutary ;  and  the  next 
Sabbath  after  his  motlier's  death  Louis  Lc  Mome  knelt 
before  the  sacred  altar,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  wdth  a  spirit  sufficiently  humble. 

For  w’eeks  did  the  affectionate  boy  linger  round  the 
grave  of  his  mother,  until  his  altered  appearance  se¬ 
riously  alarmed  his  venerable  friend.  It  was  in  vain 
he  urged  upon  Louis  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself 
to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  commencement.  The  tri¬ 
umphs  of  that  day  had  been  a  subject  of  fond  antici¬ 
pation  to  his  mother;  they  had  enjoyed  the  prospect 
together,  and  how  could  he  think  of  it  alone  ?  He 
shrunk  from  the  idea  wdth  abhorrence.  It  w'as  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  reason  with  feelings  so  deep  and  ardent, 
and  the  good  pastor  gave  over  his  pious  exertions,  ho¬ 
ping  that  the  natural  buoyancy  of  a  youthful  and  ar¬ 
dent  spirit  would  soon  regain  their  proper  lone  and 
elasticity. 

The  possibility  of  losing  his  mother  had  never  en¬ 
tered  the  heart  of  Louis ;  and  yet,  in  one  moment  she 
was  taken  away — so  frail  is  life.  All  his  exertions 
had  tended  to  this  one  point — to  gratify  his  mother; 
and  his  young  imagination  had  never  formed  a  picture 
of  futurity  but  her  image  was  there.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  for  he  had  never 
known  the  necessity  of  controlling  his  feelings:  this 
was  his  first  sorrow'. 

The  day  had  come  previous  to  the  one  on  which  he 
was  to  depart  for  Cambridge.  Immediately  alter  din¬ 
ner,  M.  Ma  Foi  took  his  hand  and  said,  kindly,  A 
walk  might  be  pleasant,  I  think  ;  will  you  take  a  short 
ramble  with  mel” 

Louis  silently  took  his  hat  and  attended  him.  The 
good  man  endeavored  to  impress  strongly  on  the  mind 
of  his  ward  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself  to  re¬ 
strain  the  violence  of  his  grief,  so  as  to  retain  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  pow’ers  at  his  approaching  examination  ; 
and  he  gave  him  much  salutary  advice  in  regard  to  his 
futur^conduct  in  a  world,  with  w'hlch  he  was,  as  yet, 
entirely  unacquainted. 

The  good  man,  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  in¬ 
advertently  look  a  path  which  led  near  the  little  burial 
ground,  the  sight  of  whose  white  w’all  and  peaceful 
gate,  completely  overturned  the  agony  of  resolution 
with  w’hich  Louis  had  been  li-tening  to  his  friend  ; 
and  draw  ing  his  arm  aw’ay,  without  speaking,  he  turn¬ 
ed  in  at  the  little  enclosure ;  in  another  moment  he  had 
stretched  himself  on  his  mother’s  grave,  and  his  tears 
were  bursting  upon  the  new  grass,  w'hich  w'as  already 
springing  from  the  sacred  earth.  A  tender  concern  at 
first  prompted  M.  Ma  Foi  to  follow  Louis,  and  entreat 
him  to  make  his  melancholy  visit  a  short  one ;  but  on 
a  second  thought,  he  hoped  the  indulgence  might  be 
salutary,  and  leaving  him  he  turned  with  a  heavy 
heart  towards  home. 

Evening  stole  on,  and  the  youthful  murmurcr  had  not 
returned ;  then,  indeed,  the  good  man’s  fears  wore  ex¬ 
cited,  and  taking  his  hat  and  cane,  he  hastily  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  his  charge.  He  mel  the  object  of  his  search 
returning,  and,  with  the  first  glance,  the  practiced  eye 
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of  lore  MW  that  tha  melancholy  indulgence  had  not 
been  in  Ttin.  The  trace  of  teara— bitter  tears— etill 
remained,  but  there  was  an  air  of  peace  about  him,  a 
look  of  calm  melancholy,  which  gave  evidence  of  the 
struggle  his  feelings  had  sustained. 

Throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  excellent 
friend,  he  murmured,  **  God's  will  be  done.  I  submit 
to  the  decree."  But  the  resolution  was  too  much  for 
bis  w'eak  and  enfeebled  frame,  and  he  fainted.  The 
fresh  air  of  the  evening,  and  the  dewy  coolness  of  the 
grass,  soon  restored  his  suspended  faculties,  and  he 
was  able  to  walk  to  tlie  house  with  the  assistance  of 
M.  Ma  Foi.  He  was  unusually  cheerful,  though  at 
times  rather  languid,  through  the  evening,  but  no  en  ¬ 
treaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  retire  to  rest  before 
the  usual  hour.  **  No,"  he  replied,  to  the  tender  ur* 
gency  of  his  friend,  **  this  is  the  last  evening  1  shall 
spend  with  you,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  do  not  ask 
me  to  lose  it  in  oblivion." 

Yielding  to  the  affectionate  importunity  of  Louis, 
M.  Ma  Foi  consented  to  forego  his  usual  habits  of  strict 
retirement,  and  accompany  him  to  Cambridge ;  where, 
having  seen  him  honorably  admitted  into  the  Univer* 
sity,  he  lef\  him  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  of  which  he 
was,  as  yet,  ignorant  as  a  child. 

Time  flew  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  Louis 
Le  Mome  was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  preserved  pure  amid  all  temptations,  for 
the  lessons  of  love  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
mother's  lips,  the  principles  which  she  taught,  and 
the  duties  she  enjoined,  were  cherished  and  adhered 
to  roost  religiously.  Her  law  was,  indeed,  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  grac«  unto  his  head,  and  as  chains  about  his 
neck;  and  all  her  excellent  letters  were  deeply  written 
upon  the  tablet  of  his  heart.  If  mothers  knew  but 
half  the  power  they  possess  over  the  character  and 
the  destiny  of  their  children,  would  they,  could  they, 
bold  it  carelessly  as  they  most  frequently  do  1  Impos¬ 
sible.  The  great  work  of  reformation — the  regenera- 1 
tion  of  the  world — must  begin  with  the  mother. 

But  to  return.  The  point  of  pre-eminence  had  been 
warmly  contested  by  George  Benton,  a  youth  of  bril¬ 
liant  parts,  but  of  a  depraved  and  selfish  disposition. 
Enrage<l  at  the  superiority  he  could  not  avoid  acknowl- 
edging,  he  determined  to  humble  this  detested  rival. 
Numerous  schemes  to  this  effect  were  formed  and 
abandoned;  others  were  put  into  operation,  but  with¬ 
out  the  desired  success.  Louis  was  still  a  popular 
favorite  wiili  the  Faculty,  as  w'ell  as  among  his  class¬ 
mates;  and,  completely  baffled,  Benton  secretly  cher¬ 
ished  for  him  a  deep  and  mortal  hatred. 

At  last  the  day  of  graduation  came.  Still  the  high¬ 
est  honors  of  tlie  University  were  conferred  on  Louis, 
who  hastened,  with  a  joy  almost  filial,  and  in  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  yet  uncorrupted  love,  to  visit  his  guardian. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Law,  under  an  eminent  counsellor  at 
Ely,  which  was  the  native  place  of  his  rival. 

Benton,  notwithstanding  his  ungovernable  hatred, 
had  ever  expressed  an  apparent  friendship  for  Louis, 
locking  the  secret  of  his  enmity  entirely  in  his  own  i 
bosom ;  and  he  now  welcomed  his  young  rlass-matc  I 


to  Ely  with  a  friendly  warmth,  which  aurprised,  while 
it  delighted,  the  artless  young  man.  Though  not  in- 
dined  to  suspicion,  it  bad  often  occurred  to  Louis  that 
Benton's  forced  kindness,  and  cold  politeness  to  him¬ 
self,  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  open  frankness  with 
which  he  treated  others,  and  altogether  at  variance 
with  his  owm  generally  unrestrained  and  careless  hab¬ 
its.  Little  did  he  know  that  in  the  smile  which  greet¬ 
ed  bis  return,  was  a  poison  more  deadly  than  the 
gilded  folds  of  the  basilisk— a  poison  that  would  leave 
him  to  writhe  in  the  slow  and  never-dying  torture  of 

REMORSE. 

The  brilliant  but  perfidious  Benton  was  a  member 
of  a  club  which  was  got  up,  ostensibly,  for  literary 
purposes ;  but  was,  in  reality,  a  society  of  the  most 
profligate  young  men — the  resort  of  the  libertine  and 
the  infidel,  in  their  worst  forms.  No  art — no  charm 
was  left  untried,  and  the  enthusiastic  Louis  surrender¬ 
ed  himself,  with  undoubting  confidence,  to  that  vilest 
of  all  impostors — ^a  pretended  friend. 

To  introduce  him  to  the  club  and  secure  him  as  a 
member,  was  the  next  step  of  the  wily  Benton ;  nor 
was  he  long  in  effecting  this  object,  covered  as  it  was 
with  the  beautiful  veil  of  science  and  intellectual  hon¬ 
ors.  To  draw  this  veil  aside,  and  discover  the  truth 
without  disgusting  the  victim,  required  a  practised 
hand— that  hand  was  Benton's :  and  the  infatuated 
Louis  found  himself  involved  in  a  vortex  of  infamy, 
from  which  bis  principles  and  his  taste  alike  revolted. 
His  first  impulse  w’as  to  fly,  as  he  would  have  done 
from  a  den  of  wolves ;  but  the  artful  Benton,  affec¬ 
tionately  embracing  him,  laughed  at  his  childish  no¬ 
tions  and  country  whims,  bringing  them  into  such 
amusing  contrast  with  his  own  opinions,  that  Louis 
actually  forgot  his  anger,  in  admiring  the  ingenuity  of 
his  friend. 

**  I  had  hoped,"  continued  Benton,  bending  his  head 
close  to  Louis,  assuming  an  air  of  tender  regret,  and 
speaking  very  low,  **  I  had  hoped  for  your  approbation 
of  a  little  work  here,"  and  he  held  up  a  roll  of  manu¬ 
scripts;  **  for  I  would  value  it  more  than  the  united 
praises  of  the  whole  club  besides." 

The  words  were  literally  music ;  and  Louis,  won¬ 
dering  at  the  strange  power  of  expression  in  the  hu¬ 
man  voice,  sat  without  reply. 

“  By  your  silence  you  will  not  stay,"  continued 
Benton,  turning  away  in  evident  chagrin,  **  and  I  must 
forego  the  pri  vilege  of  bein^  criticised  by  one  who  has 
brought  away  the  accumulated  honors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity." 

Had  Louis  seen  the  demoniac  expression  which  ac¬ 
companied  this  remark,  he  had  not  so  easily  yielded ; 
but  really  touched  by  his  friend's  apparent  regret,  and 
willing  to  be  persuaded  that  such  flattering  language 
was  deserved,  he  yielded  himself  at  once,  and  with 
animated  earnestness,  entreated  Benton  to  read  the 
poem. 

**Let  us  first  do  homage  to  Bacchus,  and  pledge  the 
bright-eyed  God  in  a  bumper  of  his  own  most  glorious 
wine,  the  nectar  of  Madeira!  The  C as talian  spring, 
alone,  may  do  for  love-sick  boys  and  girls;  but  we, 
strong  men,  have  the  privilege  of  wine,"  returned 
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B«oton»  drawing  his  friend  towards  an  inner  apartment, 
where  the  other  members  of  the  club  had  already  met. 

One  tfier  another  the  bumpers  went  round,  until  the 
chairman,  supposing  the  party  sufficiently  ecstaticised 
to  enjoy,  and  to  applaud  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
called  for  the  reading  of  the  poem. 

It  was  entitled,  “The  Beauty  of  Reason;”  but, 
alas !  it  was  far  from  being  the  “  Beauty  of  Holiness” 
_and,  indeed,  seemed  to  afford  an  exact  contrast  to 
that  divine  principle.  It  was  the  work  of  a  powerful  but 
infidel  mind,  and  contained,  under  the  superficial  beauty 
of  a  brilliant  and  fervid  style,  the  most  subtle  principles 
of  infidelity;  yet  introduced  with  such  art,  and  veiled 
to  beautifully,  that,  at  a  casual  glance,  meek-eyed  Pie¬ 
ty,  herself,  might  hardly  take  offence  at  them. 

Animated  by  his  unusual  quantity  of  wine,  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  poem,  which  lost  none  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions  as  its  numbers  were  poured  forth  in  the  liquid 
music  of  Benton’s  voice,  Louis  was  transported  with 
such  ecstatic  emotions,  that  he  believed  he  had  never, 
till  that  moment,  lived.  The  poem  was  finished  amid 
the  shouts  and  applauses  of  the  whole  club,  none  of 
which  were  louder  or  more  animated  than  those  of  the 
devoted  victim ;  but  his  brain  soon  whirled,  and  an 
insupportable  heaviness  and  nausea  oppressed  him; 
and  Just  as  the  concluding  bumper  was  going  the 
rounds,  and  he  was  stretching  his  hand  to  receive  it, 
he  sunk  on  the  floor,  completely  senseless — and  with 
him  fell  the  image  of  God^-degraded<— mocked— bru¬ 
talized. 

“  We  must  not  carry  him  home  in  this  state,”  ob¬ 
served  Benton;  “for  if  we  do,  old  Parchment  will 
lecture  him,  and  then  tht  child  must  needs  o6ey”— he 
added,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  as  assisted  by  his  compan¬ 
ions,  he  bore  his  insensible  burthen  to  his  ow.\  lodg¬ 
ings,  which  were  only  a  few  doors  off., 

“  Well,  George,  we’ve  given  the  poor  fellow  a  heavy 
dose  this  time,  and  if  he  survives  this  I  reckon  he’ll 
take  f”  was  spoken  in  a  southern  accent,  by  the  young 
roan  who  assisted  Benton  as  they  lifted  Louis  to  the 
bed. 

The  poor  deluded,  disgraced  young  man  was  awake 
at  the  earliest  dawn;  and,  drawing  aside  the  carefully 
closed  curtains,  found  himself  in  a  strange  apartment. 
He  raised  his  head ;  but  his  brain  whirled  with  such 
a  sickening  giddiness,  that  it  dropped  again  involun¬ 
tarily.  Then  all  the  strange  infatuation  of  the  last 
night  came  to  his  mind,  with  a  force  that  made  him 
shudder.  With  a  sudden  determination  he  sprang  up 
quickly;  but  such  an  intense  sickness  and  dizziness 
overcame  him,  as  he  had  never  before  had  any  concep¬ 
tion  of.  Benton  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment;  and 
through  the  day  he  attended  him,  gently  and  kindly, 
and  spoke  of  his  illness  with  as  tender  regret,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  infliction  of  Divine  Providence.  During 
the  whole  day  Louis  was  entirely  unable  to  rise,  or, 
indeed,  to  move  his  head  at  all.  The  least  motion  oc¬ 
casioned  such  a  dreadful  dizziness,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  his  head  were  the  centre  of  an  immense  vortex, 
and  every  thing  was  whirling  around  him  with  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  lightning.  On  the  second  morning,  howev¬ 
er,  he  awoke,  perfectly  conscious;  and  with  returning 


reason  came  such  a  sense  of  shame,  such  a  tortoring 
consciousness  of  guilt,  as  were  insupportable.  He 
felt  such  a  sense  of  utter  degradation  that  he  durst  not 
think  of  his  mother— his  pure,  his  noble-minded,  his 
sainted  mother,  whose  spirit  always,  until  then,  had 
hovered  around  him  morning  and  evening,  and  winged 
every  prayer  that  he  breathed,  with  the  plumes  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Now  he  felt  himself  abandoned— ruined— lost. 
But  the  effect  of  the  liquor  still  continued  to  induce 
drowsiness;  and  the  intensity  and  keenness  of  his 
self-upbraiding,  were  soon  blunted  and  lost  in  slumber. 

Again,  he  was  awakened  by  the  gay  and  careless 
voice  of  his  friend,  who  entered  his  room  with  a  bowl 
of  sparkling  coffee,  and  saluted  him  so  cheerily  that 
he  could  not  repress  the  elastic  risings  of  his  ow’n  bo¬ 
som. 

“  Come,  shake  off  these  leaden  slumbers !”  said 
Benton,  “  it  is  a  glorious  day :  a  few  good  jovial  fel¬ 
lows  of  us  are  going  to  take  a  sporting  excursion, 
and  we  have  voted  unanimously  to  carry  you  along 
with  us.” 

“I  must  return  immediately  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  and 
apologise  for  my  strange,  and  1  fear  disgraceful  absence 
of  yesterday;”  replied  Louis,  for  the  first  time,  per¬ 
haps,  fully  comprehending  his  situation. 

“It  is  unnecessary,”  replied  Benton,  carelessly. 
“You  have  been  very  ill,  Louis,”  he  continued,  his 
voice  dropping  into  the  low  and  tender  tones  which 
always  produce<l  such  an  effect  on  the  sensitive  Louis, 
“  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  a  note  myself  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  this  morning  telling  him  of  the  cause  of  your 
absence,  begging  him  not  to  be  concerned,  and  assur¬ 
ing  him  we  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  your  so¬ 
ciety,  and  we  were  going  to  try  to  keep  you,  at  the 
least,  one  more  day.” 

“This  W'as  indeed  a  liberty !”  replied  Louis,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  bed  and  seizing  Benton  by  the  collar. 
“  How’  dared  you,  sirl” 

“I  would  dare  any  thing  for  you;”  replied  Benton, 
never  seeming  to  notice  the  anger  of  his  friend.  “Yes 
I  would  dare  every  thing  for  your  sake  /  How  I  ad¬ 
mire  this  spirit!”  he  continued,  tenderly  embracing 
and  soothing  him.  “  How  I  admire  it,  even  though 
it  is  against  me.  1  have  often  thought  it  the  finest 
trait  in  your  character:”  he  added  in  tones  whose  duc¬ 
tile  sweetness  completely  overcame  the  scruples  of 
Louis. 

Again  he  triumphed.  Again  Louis  yielded  his  con¬ 
viction  and  principles,  to  this  strange  infatuation. 
And,  again  and  again,  did  he  swerve  from  his  former 
conect  habits','  until  he  became  an  established  partner 
in  their  midnight  orgies,  and  inv<  Ived  in  a  vortex  of 
dissipation,  which  must  soon  have  rendered  him  cal¬ 
lous,  alike,  to  praise  or  blame.  Yet  still  within  bis 
bosom  remained  the  early  lessons  ol  his  mother;  and 
now,  touched  by  the  finger  of  remorse,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  traced  in  characters  of  fire,  that  burned  with¬ 
in  him  continually.  Gradually,  however,  the  internal 
monitors  seemed  to  lose  power  and  sensibility;  and, 
w  ithout  doubt,  he  wras  in  the  way  to  become  perfectly 
callous.  We  will  not  anticipate. 

Benton  had  a  sister,  young  and  beautiful,  but  equally 
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perfidious  with  himself ;  and  she  too  condescended  to 
be  the  rile  instrument  of  her  admirer's  ruin.  She  was 
really  pleased  with  the  fine  person  of  Louis,  and  his 
open  and  fervent  admiration  gratified  her  vanity;  but 
she  was  incapable  either  of  love,  or  of  appreciating  a 
character  like  that  of  Louis,  containing  as  it  did,  all 
the  elements  of  power  and  greatness,  albeit  those  prin¬ 
ciples  had,  of  late,  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most 
alarming  disorder.  Isabel  was,  indeed,  engaged  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  expected  to  remain  some  time 
abroad;  but,  entering  into  her  brother's  feelings  and 
schemes,  she  had  employed  all  her  blandishments; 
and,  finally,  having  won  his  heart,  she  led  Louis  to 
believe  himself  the  favored  lover.  She  carried  her 
victim's  chains,  at  times,  indeed,  almost  too  carelessly, 
and  displayed  them  too  publicly!  His  love  was 
sported  with  in  the  most  cruel  and  tantalizing  man¬ 
ner;  and  his  affections  even  held  up,  as  it  were,  like  a 
fool's  bells,  to  be  a  jest  and  a  mockery. 

Many  a  time  did  Louis  resolve  to  break  with  his 
beautiful /oun/ress.  He  had  been  drawn  into  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  passion  he  had  never  really  felt:  and, 
scrupulous  to  a  fault,  in  all  that  touched  his  honor, 
(wo  mean  honor  as  it  goes  in  the  world)  he  believed  he 
could  not  violate  the  sentiments  of  his  piemature  de¬ 
claration,  without  impeaching  what  was  dearer  to  him 
than  happiness,  or  life — and  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
even  than  virtue.  So  he  was,  like  many  other  dissi¬ 
pated  young  men,  covetous  of  the  bare  name  of  honor, 
while  in  his  daily  habits,  he  made  a  constant  sacrifice 
of  almost  every  thing  that  is  honorable. 

Benton  had  always  affected  to  consider  his  friend 
and  sister  as  absolutely  engaged ;  but  he  soon  saw 
that  within  himself  w’as  the  silken  tie,  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  which  drew  his  victim’s  heart  to  the  faith¬ 
less  Isabella — the  spell  which  could  well  nigh  erase 
from  the  tablets  of  his  bosom  the  early  lessons  of  love, 
the  precepts  of  his  mother — the  clew  which  led  him  to 
the  tabernacles  of  sin  and  shame.  The  love  of  Louis 
for  his  friend  was  a  passion,  and  that  of  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  character.  It  was  his  first  voluntary  affection, 
and  partook  of  his  own  forgiving,  generous,  and  lofty 
nature.  Admiring  the  really  fine  talents  and  heart  en¬ 
grossing  pow’ers  of  his  friend;  and,  above  all,  en- 
cnanted  with  the  beautiful  and  flattering  veil  of  more 
than  Damondove,  which  shaded  his  hypocrisy,  Louis 
gave  up  his  whole  heart — aye,  his  whole  soul — to  the 
strange  infatuation  of  a  strange  passion. 

Many  and  sincere  were  the  vows  to  reform  breathed 
by  this  unfortunately  guilty  young  man,  in  the  fervor 
of  his  “  better  moments ;"  but  he  w’anted  energy — he 
wanted  determination  to  break  through  all,  and  free 
himself  at  once.  Bad  habits  too,  had  been  creating 
new  wants,  and  by  perverting  the  law’s  of  nature,  new 
difficulties,  both  moral  and  physical ;  so  that  every 
day  rendered  a  thought  of  return  to  duty  more  difficult 
and  improbable.  All  good  moral  people  considered 
his  case  well-nigh  hopeless;  and  the  pious  already 
began  to  turn  from  his  presence,  as  from  contamina¬ 
tion  ;  while  both  believed  that  if  any  thing  saved  him, 
it  roust  be  by  some  good  influence,  Uke  w  hat  his  mo¬ 
ther's  had  been,  yet  not  the  same.  There  was  some¬ 


thing  almost  prophetic  in  these  remarks :  and  the  time 
for  their  fulfilment  was  drawing  nigh. 

One  night,  as  Louis  w’ith  his  inseparable  friend  was 
passing  through  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  on  approach¬ 
ing  a  small  but  exquisitely  finished  chapel  they  were 
attracted  by  a  strain  of  music  so  sweet  and  so  melodi¬ 
ous  that  they  both  paused  involuntarily.  It  proceeded 
from  a  female  voice  in  a  low  and  delicious  solo.  Louis 
had  a  fine  ear  and  a  very  correct  and  highly  cultivated 
taste,  and  there  was  a  power  in  music  to  w'hich  he  al¬ 
ways  yielded  his  whole  soul  without  reserve  and  with¬ 
out  question. 

“These  Methodists  sing  with  peculiar  unction,” 
whispered  Benton;  “shall  w’e  go  in  and  hear  them!” 

Finding  the  door  ajar  they  entered  the  chapel,  and 
keeping  themselves  back  in  the  shade  they  W'ere  able 
to  observe  without  attracting  observation.  After  the 
introductory  prayer  from  the  reverend  minister  W’ho 
presided,  another  hymn  was  sung,  in  which  that  same 
sweet  voice  was  still  able  to  preserve  itself  distinct 
amid  all  the  flood  of  melody.  The  hymn  w’as  a  spirit- 
stirring  call  to  back- sliding  Christians;  and  every  sen¬ 
timent,  to  the  conscience-stricken  Louis,  seemed  to  be 
pointing  to  him  individually.  He  leaned  against  a 
column  and  almost  gasped  for  breath.  In  a  moment 
memory  ran  over  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  past  few 
months — thence  back  to  his  earlier  and  purer  days; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  mind  were  quickened  and  exci¬ 
ted  to  such  a  degree  that  impressions  originally  slight 
or  long  since  forgotten  were  revived  with  terrible  dis¬ 
tinctness;  and  every  evil  course,  wicked  action,  or  pro¬ 
fane  thought  wras  delineated,  as  on  a  picture,  in  the 
most  glowing  colors,  and  suspended  beyond  his  spirit¬ 
ual  eye  like  a  visible  condemnation.  There  stood  his 
map  of  character  confronting  him;  he  shrunk  from  it, 
but  ho  could  not  turn  away.  There  he  stood  as  in  a 
trance,  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  every  muscle  rigid,  un¬ 
til  Benton,  gently  rousing  him,  w  hispered: 

“For  Heaven's  sake,  Louis!  tell  me,  is  that  an  angel 
or  a  w’oman!”  and  as  he  spoke  he  directed  the  attention 
of  his  companion  to  a  girl,  so  sw’eet,  so  delicate,  so 
lovely  in  her  appearance,  that  the  question  seemed  not 
a  strange  one. 

At  the  first  glance  Louis  started  as  if  touched  by  an 
electric  shock,  and  in  a  single  moment  an  entirely  new 
train  of  thoughts  and  images  was  introduced. 

“She  is  a  French  girl,”  whispered  Bentoij;  “I  know 
it  by  the  melting  jet  of  hefr  eye,  by  the  transparent 
pearliness  of  her  complexion,  by  the  enameled  flash  of 
her  perfect  teeth,  and,  above  all,  by  her  exquisite  taste 
in  dress.  Only  observe  that  single  clustre  of  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers  in  her  deep  black  hair:  what  could  be 
more  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  becoming! 
See  how  delicately  and  gracefully  the  pure  India  lawn 
is  thrown  over  her  superb  neck.  Mark  that  glove  per¬ 
fectly  fitting  to  the  rounding  arm;  and  there  is,  I  ven¬ 
ture  my  life  for  it,  a  toot  w  ith  all  that  to  make  a  poor 
fellow  's  heart  ache!” 

“Hush,  hush,”  returned  Louis;  “she  is  turning  now. 
Is  it  possible  she  can  see  usi” 

“Likely  enough;  these  French  girls,  begging  your 
pardon,  can  see  what  they  like  a  great  way.  But 
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come,  we  are  expected  ere  this,  and  let  us  be  off  be¬ 
fore  this  divine  spirit  of  beauty  completely  enthrals  j 
us.” 

*♦1  shall  not  go  until  the  service  is  finished,”  return¬ 
ed  Louis,  with  more  decision  than  he  had  showed  for 
sometime. 

“Nay,  then,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  don’t  stay  also. 
We’ll  have  a  fair  start  and  see  who  wins!” 

Louis  turned  his  glance  from  the  pure  and  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  being  before  him  to  that  of  Benton, 
bloated  and  bestialized  as  it  was  by  unbridled  excess, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  there  was  profanation,  even  in 
the  momentary  association  of  ideas.  His  thoughts 
were  recalled  by  the  rising  of  the  venerable  pastor, 
whose  prophet-like  appearance  struck  the  imagination 
with  thoughts  of  some  hallowed  and  mighty  spirit  of 
the  olden  time.  Though  not  what  might  ordinarily  bo 
called  an  elegant  speaker,  yet  his  language  and  man¬ 
ner  had  that  earnest  singleness  of  purpose  and  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  principles  of  persua¬ 
sion,  while  his  whole  person  and  the  tones  of  his  I 
voice  were  instinct  with  such  a  gentle,  fatherly  benign¬ 
ity  as  drew  away  the  heart  insensibly.  His  discourse 
seemed  just  adapted,  not  only  to  the  whole  career  and 
character  of  Louis,  but  to  the  very  point  at  which  he 
then  stood.  He  was  interested  in  the  beginning;  but 
as  the  preacher  went  on,  describing  the  downward 
course  of  the  profligate,  it  seemed  as  if  his  w  hole  be¬ 
ing  were  merged  and  concentrated  in  the  subject.  He 
listened  w’ith  his  whole  soul,  while  his  compressed 
lips,  his  repressed  breathings,  and  the  large  drops  of 
sweat  that  gathered  to  his  forehead,  all  told  how'  in¬ 
tense  and  fearful  was  the  struggle.  The  good  w’ork 
was  beginning;  lor  a  resolution,  stronger  than  the 
powers  of  sin  and  darkness,  was  generated.  He  stood, 
hardly  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him, 
some  moments  after  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
and  the  people  were  hurrying  from  the  church.  The 
text  was  still  sounding  in  tlie  depths  of  his  bosom: 
“Return  unto  me  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.”  He  w’as  tracing,  w’ith  the  spiritual 
eye,  the  path  of  the  awakened  penitent,  which  had  been 
pictured  so  truly,  with  all  its  temptations,  its  struggles, 
its  difficulties,  and  its  triumphs,  that  it  now  seemed 
opening  before  him  with  a  tangible  reality. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Benton:  “What  in 
the  name  of  mystery  has  got  hold  of  you  now,  Louis! 
The  people  are  w’ell  nigh  gone,  and  the  sexton  will  he 
locking  us  up  presently.  Do  you  know  I  have  had  a 
near  and  most  tantalizing  view  of  your  inamorata!  and 
I  must  say  she  is  worth  the  chase.  I  think  I  shall  fre¬ 
quent  this  church;  wnat  do  you  say  to  that,  hoy? 
Struck  dumb,  ha!  Come!  come!  let  us  hasten  to  our 
rooms,  that  we  may  drink  to  the  health  of  the  pretty 
Methodist!” 

“Forbear,  sir!”  returned  the  other.  “Profane  not 
the  name  of  that  pure  girl  by  introducing  it  to  the  lips 
of  libertinism  and  drunkenness.  Look  here,  Benton! 
1  am  serious,  now—” 

“The  devil,  you  are!” 

“I  am  perfectly  serious.  Listen  to  me.  I  have 
thought  more  during  the  one  hour  I  have  been  within 


'  the  sacred  walls  of  this  little  sanctuary  than  1  have 
done  for  months  before.  The  truth  has  been  set  before 
me.  I  have  been  looking  at  myself,  and  1  shudder  at 
the  view!” 

“The  Methodist  cant  already,  upon  my  soul!  Who 
could  have  believed  it  was  so  very  contagious!  This 
is  a  disease  as  w'ell  as  any  other,  and  wants  remedies. 
Come  and  try  my  medicine.  I  have  had  the  Methodist 
blues  several  times  in  my  life,  but  a  sparkling  bumper 
of  staunch  old  Madeira,  or  a  foaming  beaker  of  Cham- 
paigne  never  failed  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  put 
me  in  good  humor  with  myself  and  all  the  world. 
Come,  my  dear  fellow,  allow  me  to  prescribe  for  you, 
and  then  we  can  drink  the  pretty  saint’s  health  and 
captivity  both  at  once,  for  1  suppose  you  mean  to  as¬ 
sail  her.  Let  us  go  to  our  rooms,  and  then,  you  know, 
w'e  have  an  appointment  with  sister  Isabel.” 

“I  shall  not  go.” 

“You  jest,  surely.” 

I  “I  am  perfectly  serious  and  resolved.  I  will  not 

go.” 

[  “Indeed,  my  dear  Louis,  are  you  positive?”  asked 
Benton,  letting  his  voice  sink  to  tones  of  the  most  per¬ 
suasive  melody.  “Are  you  .quite  sure,  mon  chtr 
frereV^ 

\  “I  am  determined.” 

“May  I  ask,  then,  where  do  you  go?” 

“Home — to  my  closet — to  prayer.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  That  is  a  good  one!  ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“I  have  sinned  deeply,  foully,  against  the  precepts 
and  principles  of  my  youth,  against  the  habits  and 
character  which  my  mother  gave  me,  and  taught  me 
how  to  guard.  Oh,  I  have  sinned  against  her,  my 
dear,  my  lost,  my  sainted  mother!”  Overcome  by  the 
tenderness  which  a  thought  of  her  alw’ays  inspired,  he 
sit  down  on  the  walk,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  w'ept. 

“What  shall  I  say  to  Isabella?”  asked  Benton,  with 
a  view  of  changing  the  current  of  feeling. 

“Anjr  thing.  What  you  please.” 

“Will  you  see  her  to-moirow?” 

“Indeed,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am,  at  present,  unfit  to 
see  any  one.” 

“Hear  me,  Louis  Le  Morne!”  returned  the  other,  the 
w  hole  expression  of  his  face  and  manner  changing  to 
one  of  malicious  triumph.  “I  am  the  brother  and  na¬ 
tural  guardian  of  Isabella  Benton.  I  allow  no  trifler 
to  enter  her  presence.  Come  to  us  to-morrow,  or,  by 
our  hope  of  all  that  is  good,  you  shall  never  come! 
Nay,  I  am  too  indulgent;  come  to-night,  or  prepare 
yourself  to  settle  the  difference  betw'een  us  in  blood! 
There  is  my  glove,  sir!  and  please  rcrr'”nber  it  belongs 
to  the  best  shot  in  Cambridgeshire.^’ 

“My  sins  are  already  heavy  and  black  enough,”  re¬ 
turned  Louis,  with  such  an  air  of  deep  humility  as 
touched  even  the  law’less  Benton.  “I  will  not  add 
another  to  the  list.  I  abhor  duelling  as  any  other  mur¬ 
der,  but  least  of  all  would  I  arm  myself  against  one 
whom  I  love  so  dearly — so  devotedly,  that  it  is  painful 
to  disoblige  him,  even  in  a  trifle.  No,  George,  I 
w'ould  much  rather  pour  out  my  heart’s  blood  for  you, 
than  be  instrumental  in  shedding  yours.  To-morrow 
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1  trust  I  may  Yitit  you  and  your  sister,  and  1  shall  not 
fail  to  do  so.** 

The  sneer  passed  ^dually  from  the  face  of  Ben* 
ton.  His  nature,  noble  in  itself,  was  struck  and  sub* 
dued  by  the  moral  coura^  which  he  perceired  in  the 
reply  of  his  friend;  and  folding  his  arms  about  Louis 
for  a  moment,  he  said,  in  a  Toice  of  the  deepest  feeling: 

**Loois,  you  are  a  noble  fellow.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  your  friendship.  Once,  oh  God!  what  might  I  not 
hare  been!**  He  paused  from  actual  inability  to  speak, 
so  intense  was  his  emotion;  then  he  added:  ^^Louis,  I 
shall  forget  this  hour  in  depravity  and  wickedness; 
but  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  persuade  me 
to  change,  it  is  in  yours.  I  perceive  that  a  change  is 
beginning  in  yourself.  Forsake  me  not.  Remember 
that  with  the  first  truth  1  ever  spoke  to  you,  I  begged 
that  when  you  shall  he  established  in  good,  forsake 
me  not.”  He  wrung  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  with* 
out  another  word,  left  him,  standing  in  a  state  of  as* 
tonishment  bordering  on  a  loss  of  his  senses.  Could 
it  be  that  he  had  heard  expressions  of  regp-et,  of  re¬ 
morse,  from  the  gay,  the  reckless,  the  daring  Benton? 
That  was,  indeed,  testimony,  if  testimony  he  could  de¬ 
sire  or  need,  to  the  truth  of  his  own  convictions;  and 
as  he  wondered  at  the  fact,  he  uttered  an  ejaculation 
of  gratitude,  and  vowed  that  he  would  be  true  to  the 
eternal  interest  of  him  who  had  so  suddenly  desired 
it. 

Louis  returned  to  his  chamber.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night.  The  full  moon,  like  an  all-pervading  spirit  of 
benevolence,  was  walking  over  the  unclouded  cerulean, 
and  pouring  out  that  deep,  placid,  exquisite  light, 
which  is,  in  glory  and  softness,  all  that  is  purest  and 
tenderest  of  day  and  night.  He  opened  his  window 
and  leaned  out  of  it;  and  long,  long  in  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  the  beautiful — a  love  which  guilt  had  not  yet 
blunted,  he  looked  upon  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  air,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  blessed  presence  held 
communion  with  his  soul,  and  spoke  from  all  things. 

His  heart  was  with  the  memory  of  his  early  life — 
with  the  beautiful  and  pure  vision  of  his  boyhood.  In¬ 
sensibly,  he  traced  the  chain  of  successive  events, 
until  ho  was  brought  to  his  late  disgraceful  course.  O, 
with  what  a  shrinking  of  the  soul — with  what  intense 
shame,  did  he  turn  from  that  pure  heaven,  when  the 
conviction  of  his  utter  degradation  came  upon  him 
with  all  the  face  and  pertinacity  of  an  unw'elcome 
truth!  With  one  piercing  sigh,  and  one  deep,  solitary 
groan,  he  cast  himself  on  his  bed  with  the  bitter  ago¬ 
ny  of  a  proud  spirit,  compelled  to  feel  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  own  unworthiness.  This  agonising  con¬ 
sciousness  of.  wrong  gradually  softened,  until  it  w'as 
merged  in  a  mood.  He  reflected  long  and 

seriously  on  his  late  conduct.  Reason  and  virtue  alike 
urged  immediate  reformation;  for  he  shuddered  to  think 
that  the  bare  competent  Vft  by  his  mother  w’ould  soon 
be  entirely  squandered,  and  was,  already,  greatly  de¬ 
preciated.  liiat  thought  led  him  to  his  mother — 
thence  to  his  father,  his  father's  death,  and  all  the  at¬ 
tending  circumstances.  Finally,  his  mind  recurred  to 
the  image  of  the  beautiTul  girl  he  had  that  evening 
seen;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  thoughts  of  her  had  bless¬ 


edness  in  it,  for  he  soon  began  to  lose  the  outward  per. 
ception  of  things  about  biro,  and  gradually  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

Presently  the  whole  chamber  seemed  to  glow  with 
yet  more  vivid  brightness  than  the  moon-light  gave 
and  then  the  most  delicious  music  that  ever  fell  on 
the  entranced  org^s  of  mortal  sense  filled  the  whole 
air,  like  an  all-pervading,  subtile,  breathing  fluid. 
Sometimes  it  was  sweet  and  liquid,  like  the  falling  of 
water  upon  glass;  then,  rich  and  powerful,  like  the 
deepest  intonations  of  the  wind  when  it  sweeps  over 
the  forest  and  fills  the  conscious  wood  with  sublimeat 
melody.  But  a  voice  which  embodied  its  liquid 
sweetness  arrested  his  attention,  and  raising  himself 
on  the  pillow  he  beheld  a  female  figure  advancing  to 
his  bedside,  with  one  finger  on  her  lips  as  if  she 
would  enjoin  silence.  She  came  very  near,  and  lifting 
her  hand  unveiled  her  beautiful  features  to  the  sofl 
moon-light.  They  were  the  same  he  had  for  the  first 
time  beheld  that  evening  in  church,  only  they  appear* 
ed  to  wear  a  more  benign — a  more  serious  aspect,  and 
were  breathing  with  the  intelligence  of  a  divine  na* 
ture.  Unbreathingly  had  Louis  watched  her  advance, 
and  when  she  came  so  very  near,  his  passionate  lore 
of  beauty  and  his  highly  imaginative  and  romantic 
character  alike  prompted  him  to  spring  to  her  side. 
She  motioned  him  back  with  an  air  of  gentle  authority 
which  enforced  compliance,  and  then  spoke:  that  voice 
enchained  him. 

^^Unfortunate  being!”  it  said,  lost  and  degraded 
though  tbou  art,  know  that  an  angel-nature  has  grieved 
over  thine  errors  and  wept  for  thine  offences!” 

He  saw  a  tear  fall  on  her  transparent  cheek,  as  she 
seemed  to  pause  from  very  fullness. 

“Who  art  thou?”  he  inquired,  with  a  swelling  bo¬ 
som;  “who  art  thou,  strange  and  lovely  creature!  that 
thou  weepest  for  such  a  wretch  as  I  ami” 

“W* retch,  indeed!”  she  repeated  and  paused  again. 

Louis  gasped  for  breath. 

“Child  of  many  tears!”  she  continued,  stretching 
out  her  hands  in  apparent  agony,  “hast  thou  forgotten 
thy  mother — all  her  sacred  precepts — all  her  devoted, 
guarding  love?  Hast  thou  no  image  of  thy  murdered 
father? — no  recollection  of  thine  early  vow — that  vow 
which  made  him  go  down  to  the  grave,  happy  in  the 
prophetic  assurance  of  thine  after  virtues?  Remem- 
bercst  thou  none  of  these  things?  But  I  came  not  to 
reproach,”  she  added,  mournfully;  “mine  errand  is  to 
save!” 

Louis  felt  the  cold  perspiration  starting  from  every 
pore,  as  his  conscience  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
her  charges. 

“Child  of  sorrow!”  she  exclaimed,  while  his  eyes 
flashed  with  the  intelligence  of  immortal  intellect; 
“child  of  guilt!  wilt  thou  not  return?  Death  is  in  the 
cup  they  proffer  thee!  Guile,  bitter,  deadly  guile,  is 
in  the  heart  of  him  who  calls  thee  friend;  (nevertheless 
it  may  be  given  thee  to  save  him;)  and  she  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  love  w'ould  stab  thee  to  the  soul!” 

“What  shall  1  do?  whither  shall  I  fly?”  exclaimed 
Louis,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

**Humble  thyself  before  God,  and  He  will 
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ihee  back,  even  to  the  fold  whence  thou  hast  wan¬ 
dered!” 

**Yet  stay,  lovely  being!  stay  to  guide,  to  save  me!” 

i^Another  task  is  allotted  me-^  higher  destiny  is 
mine;  yet  will  1  watch  over  thee  and  keep  thee.  Re¬ 
pent;  abjure  thine  iniquities,  and  even  in  this  guilty 
world  thou  shalt  find  mine  image!” 

Louis  looked  eagerly  from  side  to  side  of  his  apart¬ 
ment,  but  in  vain:  she  was  gone. 

In  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  he  awoke,  when 
each  particular  of  his  dream  was  vividly  retraced  in 
his  imagination,  and  every  minute  he  expected  to  see 
the  moon-beams  embody  and  array  themselves,  and 
start  up  into  the  form  of  living  light,  which  he  had 
just  beheld  and  which,  to  his  mind’s  eye,  was  yet  vi¬ 
sible.  There  was  a  conviction  of  truth,  a  force  and 
distinctness  in  his  strong  vision,  which  gave  it,  to  the 
mind  of  Louis,  the  authority  of  revelation  rather  than 
the  illusion  of  mere  phantasy.  He  recalled  with  hor¬ 
ror  the  solemn  asseveration:  “There  is  death  in  the 
cup  they  proffer  thee!”  Then  the  allusion  to  Benton; 
for  his  active  fancy  at  once  identified  him  with  the 
false  friend.  Strange  inconsistency  in  human  nature, 
that  the  best  beloved  should  ever  be  the  first  suspected! 
Yet  did  not  Louis  voluntarily  accuse  his  friend.  Far 
from  it.  The  idea  of  his  treachery  came  unbidden,  yet 
with  a  force  and  conviction  he  could  neither  overcome 
nor  resist.  Uncalled,  Benton  stood  before  him  un¬ 
masked;  and  though  the  image  made  him  shudder, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  horrible  attraction  in  it 
that  fastened  his  eyes  upon  itself.  Angry  with  him¬ 
self  and  w’ounded  at  the  involuntary  suspicion,  he 
burst  into  tears,  which  once  more  changed  the  current 
of  ideas.  First  his  mind  roamed  to  Isabel  and  to  the 
warning:  “She  could  stab  thee  to  the  soul!”  and  his 
heart  had  nothing  to  counteract  or  to  gainsay.  It  was 
tru til— certainty.  Then  did  his  darling,  his  long  cher¬ 
ished  weakness,  vanity,  w'hich  had  been  nurtured  by 
the  sighs,  and  tears,  and  smiles,  of  the  faithless  Isa¬ 
bel,  fall  prostrate  with  all  the  incense  of  self-gratula- 
tion,  and  he  sighed  in  bitterness  of  soul  over  the  hum¬ 
bled  ruin.  But  at  length  his  mind  resh^d  on  the  last 
delightful  promise:  “Thou  shalt  find  mine  image;” 
and  his  imagination  identified  that  image  with  the  | 
beautiful  girl  he  had  seen  the  evening  previous.  This 
thought  his  romantic  temper  seized  with  avidity,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  night  he  lay  in  a  state  of  demi- 
slumber,  when  his  active  fancy  transported  him  into 
every  possible  scene  of  delight,  and  one  gentle  and 
beautiful  spirit  ministered  around  him. 

The  morning  came — a  glorious  morning!  and  for 
months  it  had  not  broke  on  the  slumbers  of  Louis  with 
the  rapture  he  now  felt.  His  ardent  love  of  nature, 
his  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  admiration  of 
the  noble  and  the  good  w'ero  yet  iindepraved  and  acute; 
and  powerful  principles  are  these  to  hold  the  heart  in 
obedience  to  moral  and  religious  duty,  or,  if  it  w’ander, 
to  wrin  it  back  to  peace.  The  heart  of  Louis  w’as  now 
instinct  with  all  the  beautiful  and  touching  memories 
of  his  childhood.  The  purity  of  early  innocence  seem¬ 
ed  once  more  dawrning  upon  his  soul,  and  gathering  his 
harrowed  and  wronged  atfcctions  once  more  beneath 
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her  halcyon  wings,  lie  knelt  down  beside  tlie  betl. 
and  repeated  the  first  prayer  which  had  taught  his  in¬ 
fant  knee  to  bow,  and  then  he  humbled  himself  before 
God,  and  prayed  fervently  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  and  for  strength  to  renounce  them.  Here  let  it 
be  observed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  erring,  that  he  w’ho 
repents  sincerely,  and  prays  in  singleness  of  heart  for 
the  Divine  guidance,  it  shall  not  be  withheld,  but 
“though  his  ains  are  as  scarlet  they  shall  become  as 
wool,  and  though  they  arc  red  like  crimson  they  shall 
be  as  snow.” 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  our  hero  triumphed  without 
a  struggle.  Vicious  habits,  as  w  itli  a  weight  of  iron 
fetters,  bind  dowm  the  soul,  and  finally  deprive  it  of  the 
power  of  rising.  To  cast  off  such  influeiices  requires 
not  only  strength  but  determination — not  only  deter¬ 
mination  but  patience — the  strength  of  the  giant  and 
the  patience  of  the  martyr;  but  we  know  that  the  help 
of  God  is  never  withheld — that  he  that  asketh  recciv- 
cth,  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth. 

Louis  could  not  drive  his  dream  from  his  thoughts; 
and  on  making  enquiry  of  some  person  who  knew’  tho 
facts  in  the  case,  w’hat  w’as  his  surprise  to  see  all  tho 
iniquitous  plot  of  Benton  and  Isabella  laid  open — not, 
indeed,  in  the  illusion  of  a  dream,  but  in  the  stem  con¬ 
viction  of  naked  trnth.  He  concealed  all  knowledge 
of  it,  how’ever,  from  his  companions,  and  went  to  the 
next  club-meeting,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  their 
designs. 

Benton  was  even  more  facetious  and  agreeable  than 
usual,  and  Louis  sighed  to  perceive  that  the  apparent¬ 
ly  good  influences  of  late  experience  had  passed,  like 
a  shadow,  from  his  heart.  He  now  rallied  Louis  on 
his  ministerial  gravity,  and  alluded  to  the  fair  Metho¬ 
dist  so  happily  and  so  delicately,  that  the  most  c}’Tiical 
could  not  havo  forborne  to  smile;  then,  dropping  his 
tone  of  raillery  to  that  voice  of  tender  music  which  he 
could  so  easily  command,  he  seemed  feeling  for  every 
chord  in  the  bosom  of  Louis,  but  none  gave  the  w’ontetl 
vibration.  He  sat  unmoved,  gazing  at  Benton  with  a 
fixedness  that  made  the  hypocrite  shudder,  while  the 
conflicting  passions  that  agonised  him  were  speaking 
powerfully  in  every  feature.  Benton  started,  as  if  with 
the  consciousness  that  his  bosom  w’as  bare — his  mask 
but  a  shadow;  and  he  was  unable  entirely  to  recover 
himself  through  the  evening. 

“Come,  let  us  have  wine!  A  health  to  tho  l>€auti- 
fill  Methodist,  Mr.  Le  Morne,  and  success  to  your  en¬ 
terprise  in  that  quarter!  Come,  now,  acknow’ledge  my 
generosity  in.a  full  bumper!”  he  added,  filling  a  cup 
and  passing  it  to  his  friend. 

“  ’Tis  death!”  rung  in  the  ears  of  Lonis,  and,  with  a 
strong  effort  to  restore  himself  he  succeeded  to  far  as 
to  refuse  the  pledge,  and  set  dow’n  the  cup  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  calmness. 

“By  heaven!  he  is  mad!”  exclaimed  Benton,  and  all 
present  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  expression. 

“No,  I  am  not  mad,”  returned  Louis,  calmly.  “1 
am  now  perfectly  sane;  for  once  1  am  invested  with  all 
my  faculties.”  He  rose  as  he  spoke.  There  wras  a 
decision  and  energy  in  his  manner  which  awed  them 
into  silence,  and  he  proceeded: 
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**Gcntiemen,  1  owe  it  to  my  ow*n  conscience,  to  the 
church  (here  hU  cheek  crimsonecl  most  painfully)  of 
which  I  am  a  most  guilty  member,  and  to  you,  who 
have  been  my  late  companions,  to  acknowledge  in  the 
presence  of  you  all  my  abhorrence  of  my  late  conduct. 
Most  sincerely  do  I  repent  my  late  evil  practices — 
most  bitterly  do  I  remember  them;  and  before  you  all, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  I  most  solemnly 
promise  to  renounce  them  forever!” 

All  were  struck  by  his  solemnity,  and  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes  dll  were  silent.  Benton  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Why  Louis,  you  hold  forth  most  eloquently  to¬ 
night!  Come  on,  brothers!  clap  him!  clap  him!” 
One  faint  hiss  and  a  low  ironical  “hurrah!”  from  two 
of  the  most  unprincipled  of  the  club  followed  the  in’ 
sugation  of  Benton;  and  then  a  cry  of, — “Shame! 
shame!  Let  us  hear  him!  Let  us  hear  Le  Mome!  He 
is  a  brave  fellow!  Let  us  hear  him!  Hear!  hear!” 

liOuis,  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  club, 
rnounWd  tiio  platform,  and  in  a  calm,  lucid,  and  at  the 
same  time  earnest  and  affectionate  manner,  gave  a  con¬ 
nected  detail  of  his  mental  suffering  since  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  aberrations.  What  ho  told  was  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  bosom,  for  every  one  still  retained 
enough  of  conscience  to  feel  that  “the  way  of  the 
TRANSGRESSOR  IS  HARD.”  He  rcasoncd  with  them 
calmly  and  earnestly — he  exhorU*d  them  affectionately 
and  zealously;  and  at  the  close  of  his  address  every 
one  came  forward  and  gave  his  hand,  and  almost  all  of 
them  expressed  a  wish  to  enquire  farther,  saying, 
“'Hiat  religion  must  be  true  which  can  strengtlicn  a 
man  against  sneers  and  ridicule;”  and,  “I  would  rather 
have  faced  tiie  cannoirs  mouth  than  have  risen  as  I<e 
Morne  did.”  “1  could  not  have  done  it  if  I  had  died!” 
and  such  remarks  w’cnt  from  one  to  another.  Finally, 
the  evening  ended  by  Louis  receiving  a  most  cordial 
inviuition,  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  club,  to 
meet  them  at  that  very  place,  and  centinue  his  religious 
eonversations,  in  which  they  suddenly  felt  such  a  strong 
interest  as  proved  they  w’cro  not  utterly  hardened,  nei¬ 
ther  satisfied  with  their  present  course.  Thus  the 
nioial  courage,  the  magnanimity  of  one,  became  the 
means  of  checking  many  in  their  headlong  course. 

For  several  months  Louis  remained  a  smady  and 
zealous  Christian,  striving  by  ids  most  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions,  to  make  amends  for  his  former  evil  courses. 
His  coinpaiuons  continued  to  be  interesteil,  or  ratlior 
the  majority  of  them.  Benton,  with  a  few  others,  fell 
off;  and  plunged  themselves  more  deeply  in  wickod- 
ness  and  misery.  The  remainder  of  the  club  continu- 
I'd  to  meet  twice  a  week;  and  earnestly  and  zealously 
did  Louis  labor  with  them.  They  soon  began  to  see 
the  advantages  of  good  behaviour,  even  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  Some  who  had  been  entirely  set  aside 
by  their  friends,  were  restored  to  confidence ;  others 
regained  Uie  business  and  the  credit  they  had  forfeited; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  it  was  proposed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  religious  society,  of  which  their  be¬ 
loved  companion  and  teacher,  who  had  exchanged  the 
study  of  the  law  for  that  of  divinity,  was  chosen  pas¬ 
tor.  'Hie  birengih  and  the  power  of  truth  ajid  right- 


ousness  abode  with  him;  and  he  became  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  salvation  to  many. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Louis  still  continued  to  caie 
for  the  eternal  interest  of  Benton ;  though  he  had  be¬ 
come  apparently  more  profligate  and  hardened  than 
ever.  One  morning  as  he  was  preparing  to  make  calls 
among  his  people,  ha  received  a  scarcely  legible  note 
from  his  once  dear  friend,  entreating  him  to  come  in¬ 
stantly,  for  he  was  dying. 

He  found  the  poor  young  man  in  a  state  of  ago¬ 
ny,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  baffles  all  des¬ 
cription.  His  excessive  indulgences  had  produced  a 
loathsome  ulcer  of  the  scrofulous  kind.  This  from 
neglect,  had,  reached  such  a  state,  that  it  was  Judged 
that  amputation  was  necessary. 

Wlien  Louis  arrived  he  was  lying  with  his  right 
hand  pressed  upon  his  eyes;  his  teeth  were  clenched; 
every  fibre,  and  every  muscle,  seemed  stretched  to  its 
utmost  tension  by  the  force  of  agony,  w  hich,  though 
not  allowed  audible  utterance,  could  be  seen  in  the 
quick  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  system,  in 
the  swelling  of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  large  drops  of 
sweat  that  were  continually  gathering,  and  rollinjr 
from  his  forehead.  Louis  bent  over  him,  and  touched 
his  hand,  whispering ;  “  George,  my  dear  George !” 

1*  or  an  instant  the  sufferer  appeared  pale  and  cold 
as  death ;  then  springing  from  his  couch,  he  clasped 
his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  friend ;  and  wept  with 
such  fearful  sobs,  such  aw  ful,  heart-rending  groans, 
that  the  attendants  and  physician  really  feared  a  fatal 
termination;  and  Louis  attempted  to  withdraw'  him¬ 
self. 

“O,  leave  me  not!  Leave  me  not  in  this  dreadtul 
state !”  he  cried.  “  Louis !  you  must  save  me !” 

“  Be  comforted,  then,  my  once  beloved,  my  still  un¬ 
forgotten  friend.” 

“  Comforted !”  he  lepeated,  with  a  shudder;  “(com¬ 
fort,  in  such  a  state  as  this!” 

“  ^Vhere  is  your  greatest  distress  1”  asked  Louis. 

“The  burning,  the  gnawing  fire!”  he  replied,  lay¬ 
ing  a  hand,  on  his  heart.  “  Oh !  remorse  !  remorse!” 

The  physician  here  interposed  and  whispered  laiuis 
to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  its  being  his  duty  to  be 
calm. 

“  Duty  !”  he  said,  catching  the  word ;  “can  I  think 
of  duty  now  t  It  is  too  latel”  After  a  silence  of 
some  moments,  he  added — “  0  !  to  think  of  w  hat  1 
might  have  been !  can  there  he  worse  torture — a  worse 
hell  than  this !” 

An  opiate  was  administered;  and  Louis  withdrew 
to  another  apartment,  where  he  knelt  down  and  prayed 
fervently  for  the  poor  sufferer.  He  never  left  him, 
night  or  day,  for  several  W'eeks.  He  was  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  aw’ful  operation  of  amputation;  and  sustained 
him  w  hen  no  other  human  being  could  have  done  so. 
He  administered  to  his  spiritual  disease;  and  truly 
his  gentleness,  his  patient,  never-tiring  love,  were  as 
the  balm  of  Gilead,  laving  all  the  torn  and  tortured 
fibres  of  the  heart,  making  it  to  overflow  the  bosom 
as  w'ith  liquid  healing. 

“  e  may  expect  a  crisis  now' !”  whispered  the  pby* 
biciau  on  the  bteond  evening  after  the  amputation,  a 
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he  met  l^ouis  at  the  chamber  door,  where  he  had 
watched,  almost  without  breathing,  through  the  night. 

Louis  made  a  motion  of  silence,  and  as  they  stood 
leaning  over  him  as  he  lay  in  the  deep  slumber  which 
almost  seems  like  death,  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  up.  His  countenance  brightened  when  he 
found  Louis  was  there;  and  making  a  faint  motion,  as 
if  to  embrace  him,  he  distinctly  repeated :  “  Blessed 
be  God,  who  giveth  ns  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
.lesus  Christ!” — and  again  he  sank  into  a  calm  and 
breathless  sleep,  w'ith  such  an  expression  of  peace 
upon  his  countenance,  as  could  only  dwell  with  an  ac¬ 
cepted  soul.  The  crisis  was  favorable. 

From  that  time  he  recovered  rapidly;  and  the  afflic¬ 
tion  which  had,  at  first,  seemed  so  awful  to  him — the 
loss  of  his  limb — he  long  had  occasion  to  bless,  as  the 
means  under  Heaven,  of  turning  him  from  the  awful 
madness  that  had  so  long  possessed  him.  For  weeks 
ke  could  not  bear  that  Louis  should  leave  him  for  a 
single  moment — so  closely  had  he  associated  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  safety.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  was  seiz¬ 
ed  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  illness,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  severe  labors  and  great  exposure  in  the 
sick  room  of  his  friend,  that  he  felt  willing  to  release 
him. 

Mr.  Ma  Foi  was  sent  for,  and  attended  his  young 
friend,  with  the  kindness  and  zealous  affection,  of  a 
leal  parent.  For  three  weeks  Louis  lay  insensible  of 
all  things  external,  while  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  seemed  to  be  revived,  with  a  distinctness  and 
power,  which  we  often  exhibited  by  the  phenomena  of 
temporary  insanity.  At  length  all  the  variety  of  his 
impressions  seemed  to  merge  in  one  absorbing  idea. 
It  was  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  cieature  he  had  beheld 
in  the  little  church  ;  and  the  memory  of  whose  music, 
and  w’hose  beauty,  embodied  as  they  were  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  dream,  forever  abo<le  with  him,  in  all  the 
freshness  and  reality  of  a  living  presence;  and  it  was 
associated  w’ith  images  of  goodness,  of  beauty,  and  of 
love.  j 

‘•Tliou  shah  find  my  image!”  he  repeated,  again 
and  again,  with  lips  that  seemed  about  to  close  forev¬ 
er;  yet  no  one  knew  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
exclamation,  not  even  the  beautiful  girl,  w'ho,  by  her 
grand-father’s  desire,  seldom  left  him. 

It  was  after  a  long  and  refreshing  sleep,  which  the 
]»hysician  pronounced  a  favorable  symptom,  that  he 
awoke  in  a  state  of  imperfect  recollection.  Slowly 
and  languidly  he  opened  his  eyes;  when  the  very  con¬ 
centrated  image  of  his  thoughts  w’as  bending  over 
him ;  but  in  an  instant  she  w  as  gone. 

“Ostay!  stay!”  cried  the  invalid,  stretching  out 
his  arms — “why  do  you  always  fly  me?  Is  it  only 
in  mockery  that  you  come?  or  why,  when  I  most  ar¬ 
dently  seek  you,  do  you  always  flee? — 1  stretchout 
my  arms;  but  I  grasp  a  shadow’!” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  by  doing  so,  he  might  re¬ 
call  the  image.  Again  he  heard  a  motion  by  the  bed 
^ide;  and  looking  up,  he  met  the  delighted  eyes  of 
Mr.  Ma  Foi. 

“You  am  better,  my  dear  boy!  you  are  better!” 
said  be. 


“•Where  is  she!”  interrupted  Louis. 

“Who?”  enquired  the  gooil  man  with  an  arch  ex- 
)>ression. 

“She,  whose  image  dwelleth  forever  in  iny  bosom! 
My  guardian  angel!  my  ])roterting  spirit!”  replied 
Louis,  clasping  his  hands.  “  Her  presence  never  en¬ 
tirely  leaves  me.  It  is  always  near ;  hut  always  eludes 
me.  I  believe  if  she  staiil  long  I  should  grow  idola¬ 
trous,  and  fall  down  and  worship  her;  but  when  I 
think  of  her,  my  brain  whirls  and  1  am  wild!” 

“  If  you  would  like  to  sec  my  grand  daughter”  said 
the  good  man,  willing  to  tlivert  his  attention  to  sensi  ¬ 
ble  objects,  “  1  will  introduce  her.  She  has  only 
been  in  this  country  a  short  time;  and  1  think  soon  ot 
returning  to  France  w  ith  her.  I  will  call  her;  for,  in 
truth,  you  ow  e  her  some  thanks :  she  has  been  a  most 
zealous  watcher,  Louis;  and  has  hardly  left  youi 
couch  sivle  long  enough  to  take  foo<l  or  rest.  I'or,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  extreme  danger,  1  could  not  dare  en¬ 
trust  you  to  any  other  person.” 

“Viclorine!”  he  called;  “Viclorinc!”  and  again 
the  same  beautiful  and  gentle  being,  who  had  first  at- 
traded  him  to  the  little  chapel,  stoo<l  by  the  sijie  of 
Louis:  and  she  was  his  cousin,  the  grand-daughter  of 
his  venerable  friend — the  kinswoman  of  his  dear  de¬ 
parted  mother. 

He  had  raiscjl  himself  on  the  pillow  to  look  at  her, 
as  he  heard  her  step  in  the  hall ;  but  the  exertion  was 
too  much — a  state  of  partial  delirium  occurred;  and 
murmuring,  “  watch  over  me !”  he  fell  hack  fainting. 

From  this  time  Louis  mended  rapidly;  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  whole  truth  was  developed  to  his  senses;  and 
as  he  clasped  the  accomplished,  and  long  worshippctl 
Victorine  to  his  bosom,  fain  was  ho  to  find  she  was 
not  merely  a  spiritual  essence;  and  so  entirely  grate¬ 
ful  was  Uie  intelligent  gir!,  for  being  identified  w  ith  a 
celestial  nature,  that  without  a  single  reserve — a  single 
fear — she  placed  her  small  white  hand  in  tliat  of  Lou¬ 
is,  and  called  it  ids. 

“  But  I  do  not  yet  deserve  you,  my  beautiful !  my 
ow’n !  Let  me  return  to  the  duties  ot  my  profession  ; 
and  prove,  by  my  zeal  in  all  good  things,  tiiat  your 
choice  is  w’orthy.” 

During  this  period,  Isabella  Benton  forsaken  by  her 
betrothed,  W’ho  had  learned  her  perfidy,  yielding  to  the 
chagrin  and  bitterness  of  a  proud  unchaslened  spirit, 
died. 

Two  years  had  passed.  Louis  was  installed  pastor 
of  a  flourishing  and  rapidly  increasing  church;  among 
w’bom  he  had  the  happiness  to  number  many  of  his 
club  companions,  now  respectable  membeis  of  society, 
and  zealous  and  devoted  Christians.  Among  these  the 
most  humble  and  devoted,  was  Benton.  The  tie  be¬ 
tween  llie  pastor  and  these  young  men,  whom  he  iiad 
been  instrumental  in  snatching  from  ruin,  w'as  of  tlie 
closest  and  strongest  nature.  They  loved  liim,  almost 
as  their  saviour;  while  he,  on  his  part,  refused  many 
largr^r  and  more  tempting  salaries,  rather  than  h  ave 
them:  he  loved  his  people  belter  than  money. 


LITERARY  EXAMINER, 


Mr.  Ma  Foi,  himself,  (^ve  the  hand  of  V'ictorinc  to  I 
his  young  hrothcr ;  and  united  them  in  the  bonds  of 
holy  wedlock. 

“There  aic  few;”  he  said,  bending  over  bis  young 
bride,  and  spc'aking  almost  inaudibly;  “there  are  not 
many  who  may  be  led  from  the  ways  of  sin  by  such  a 
lieing !” 

“(five  (Jotl  the  praise!”  was  repeated  from  behind 
the  happy  parly.  They  turned;  and  there,  with  anj 


expression  of  the  purest  benevolence  animating  hi& 
fine  face,  stood,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  the  once  prof¬ 
ligate  Benton— now,  gentle  and  as  grateful  as  a  child. 
It  was  your  magnanimity  Louis,  as  well  as  your  pa¬ 
tience  and  good  temper,  which  has  been  the  human 
means  of  saving  us  all — and,  from  the  fulness  of  a  re¬ 
deemed  and  renovated  soul,  I  bless  you !  and  may  the 
love  and  blessing  of  God,  abide  with  you,  and  yours, 
forever !” 


STANZAS. 
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*Till  all  Oh*  fttart  of  night  grow  pmlc, 

And  fade  H\^ay  in  roseate  air; 

'Till  every  songster  of  the  vale 
lias  warbled  forth  his  morning  tale 
Of  lovo, 

And  gratitude  |o  God  above; 

’Till  I’habus  comes  with  quickening  power, 

To  wake  the  sleeping  sons  of  men; 

'Till  he  has  kissed  from  every  flower 
Tht  dews  that  full  in  |M»rfume<l  shower, 

And  breathe 

Their  fragrance  in  a  vapory  wreothc; 

’Till  morning  into  noon  declines. 

And  lienvily  iny  eyelids  fall, 

I’ll  watch  that  altered  cheok  of  thine — 

That  eye  lit  up  with  lovo  divine— 

An.i  bright 

With  rays  of  intellectual  light! 

For  1  have  lovod  thee,  dean»sl  »me! 

When  health,  and  brightest  hopes  were  thine; 

W’hi'n  life  w  ith  us  had  just  begun. 

And  all  was  bright,  as  is  the  sun, 

When  high 

He  journeys  through  a  cloudless  sky. 

If  now,  my  love,  ihou'rt  dounrK'  l  to  dh*, 

I’ll  not  forsake  thee  in  that  hour; 

I  will  receive  thy  latest  sigh,  j 

T o  m*  a  hn'atli  of  agony  i 

Too  det'p 

b»»r  words.  1  may  not  weep.  : 


THE  WIDOW’S  OFFRRINC— A  sonnet. 

“  Slie  of  her  penury  hath  cost  in  all  the  living  that  she  had.” 

Oh  strong  in  faith,  thus  cheerfully  to  fling 
Withunrcluctant  hand,  thine  earthly  all 
Upon  God’s  altar!  Did  no  fear  nppal. 

No  dread  arise  of  future  suffering, 

Of  anguish  such  as  poverty  may  bring, 

To  the  worn  frame,  o’ertasked  ?  No — for  between 
Thy  faith  and  God  no  cloud  did  inter>’ene. 

Thou  couldst  not  doubt  the  fulness  of  that  spring 
Whence  flowed  thy  sure  supply !  Thrice  happy  thou, 

On  whose  unquestioning  faith  the  Saviour’s  eye 
Looked  and  opprovod  !  Thy  record  is  on  high— 

And,  taught  by  thee,  my  doubting  soul  shall  bow', 

And  own  with  shame  its  former  fears  unjust, 

(flinging  henceforth  to  God  in  perfect  trust. 


ORAT  ILLA — A  SONNET. 

Bkautifui.  creature!  there  is  glory  now 
On  the  unshadowed  whiteness  of  thy  brow — 

And  the  rich  sunlight  lovingly  doth  sleep 
III  tlitf  bright  meshes  of  thy  golden  hair. 

What  are  the  mysteries  thou  readest  there, 

With  thy  blue  eye  intently  fixed  on  Heaven, 

As  if  to  con  its  {mges  7  Say,  Gildare, 

What  are  the  glories  to  thy  vision  given  ? 

I 

Doth  thy  moek  spirit  need  the  aid  of  prayer, 

Its  unpolluted  purity  to  keep? 

Oh,  I  could  deem  thee,  os  thou  now  art  kneeling, 
With  thy  meek  eye  uplifted,  more  than  saint— 
A  seraph,  all  too  glorious  to  paint, 

Tninred  in  n  sweet  delirium  of  fivling  ! 


'  C 
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Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re> 

LioioN.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.  D.  Author 

OF  “  Evidence  of  l^rophecy,’*^  Scc.y  New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers — 1839. 

Dr.  Keith  is  already  favorably  known  as  a  writer, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  present  work  is 
given  by  the  Harpers  from  the  second  Edinburgh  edi¬ 
tion,  though  the  first  one  dates  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
months  only  from  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  New 
York.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  good  service 
has  been  done  to  the  Christian  cause,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion.  It  embraces  an  interesting  portion  of  the  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Christianity,  exhibited  under  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  a  good  deal  that  may  be  considered  origin¬ 
al,  either  in  the  views  themselves  which  are  brought 
forward,  or  at  least  in  the  disposition  and  application 
of  them  with  reference  to  the  object  in  hand.  It  must 
be  admitted  indeed,  that  the  work,  even  on  its  own 
plan,  might  have  been  executed  in  a  more  interesting 
and  efficient  style.  There  is  no  reason  for  obscurity 
or  difficulty  in  the  plan  itself;  the  general  design  is 
sufficiently  clear;  and  the  several  positions  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  cover  and  secure  the  ground  necessary 
to  its  completion,  are  all  of  a  character  allow  ing  dis¬ 
tinct  and  ready  description,  as  well  as  easy  and  defi¬ 
nite  apprehension.  No  such  inherent  ground  of  diffi¬ 
culty  holds  in  the  subject,  as  in  that  for  instance  which 
Butler  has  handled  in  his  immortal  Analogy,  not  to 
be  overcome  without  the  most  wakeful  attention  and 
the  most  strenuous  use  of  thought,  however  advanta¬ 
geously  ordered  by  the  writer's  skill.  Dr.  Keith  has 
before  him  a  subject,  calling  indeed  for  varied  infor¬ 
mation  and  furnishing  scope  for  the  most  active  play 
of  the  understanding,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time 
well  bounded  and  capable  of  easy  partition,  in  a  way 
that  might  seem  to  ensure  directness  and  perspicuity, 
at  least,  in  the  hands  even  of  an  inferior  writer.  Yet 
has  he  contrived  unhappily,  with  all  his  ability,  to  in¬ 
volve  it  in  no  small  measure  of  obscurity.  The  special 
design  of  the  book  does  not  stand  out,  as  it  should  and 
might  do,  on  the  threshhold;  and  the  reader  is  likely  to 
be  bewildered  on  this  account,  if  not  more  seriously 
prejudiced,  when  he  enters  upon  its  perusal.  To  a 
thinking  men,  it  is  always  painful  to  converse  witli 


an  author,  where  either  the  end  ho  proposes  to  himself 
is  felt  to  be  unsettled,  or  the  method  is  not  perceived 
by  which  he  aims  to  reach  it;  and  in  the  case  of  those 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think,  although  they 
may  not  themselves  understand  the  reason  of  their  own 
difficulty,  yet  arc  they  sure  by  the  same  defect  to  miss 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  the  benefit  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  book.  Dr.  Keith,  it  is  true,  does  at 
the  start  do  something  towards  a  developomcnt  of  his 
design  and  method;  hut  it  is  always  in  a  cloudy  way, 
which  one  is  not  likely  at  the  time  to  grasp  and  hold, 
unless  he  have  his  faculties  particularly  on  the  alert, 
for  the  occasion.  And  the  evil,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
does  not  end  here.  There  is  a  measure  of  indefinite¬ 
ness  and  indirectness,  (not  called  for  at  all  by  the  na- 
tuie  of  his  argument,)  which  may  be  said  to  attach, 
more  or  less,  to  his  whole  book.  It  results  partly  from 
the  order  of  his  thoughts  themselves,  and  partly  from 
the  particular  character  of  his  style.  This  might  be 
much  more  perspicuous  than  it  is,  if  it  w^ero  properly 
compressed,  and  rightly  strong,  so  to  speak,  for  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thoughts  it  is  designed  to  express.  Thero 
is  a  diffusion,  relaxedness,  and  want  of  clear,  terse, 
nervous  logic,  in  its  construction,  which  may  be  said 
to  militate  very  seriously  against  its  force  in  all  res¬ 
pects.  So  much  it  seems  nei^essary  in  the  way  of  crit¬ 
icism  to  say  disparagingly  of  Dr.  Keith's  demonstra¬ 
tion.  All  this,  however,  can  be  said,  while  the  work 
itself  is  still  recommended  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  apologetick  divinity.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  mind,  well  read  in  the  learning  of 
the  day;  and  no  one  can  peruse  it  in  a  properly  careful 
way,  without  having  his  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  refreshed  at  least,  if  not  strength¬ 
ened,  and  his'  sense  of  the  weakness  of  infidelity  quick¬ 
ened,  by  the  argument  it  supplies. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  here,  that  the  author  himself 
asks  some  indulgence,  on  the  ground  of  frequent  in¬ 
terruptions,  and  more  or  less  embarrassment,  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  from  the  state  of  his 
health,  ^^His  pen  was  laid  aside,"  he  tells  us,  after  he 
had  undertaken  the  work,  ^^owiog  to  sudden  and  con- 
tio'jed  illness;  and  long  ceased  to  be,  if  it  had  ever 
been,  that  of  a  ready  writer'^  And  it  has  only  been  at 
different  intervals,  he  adds,  and  in  divers-^  places,  to 
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which  the  RUUof  his  health  required  his  remoral,  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  complete  the  essay.** 

To  some  it  may  seem  unnecessary  altogether,  that 
we  should  have  a  new  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity,  after  all  that  has  been  already  written  on  the 
subject.  Has  not  the  argument  been  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  long  ago,  such  pci  sons  are  ready  to  ask,  by  the 
most  powerful  pens?  Is  it  not  presumptuous  to  think 
of  occupying  with  now  advantage,  afield  so  abundant¬ 
ly  possessed  already  by  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  the  church  1  What  shall  the  man  do,  who  comes 
after  the  host  of  w'orthics  that  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  the  champions  of  the  Christian  cause,  against 
all  sorts  of  scepticism,  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  more  particularly,  within  the  last  hundred 
years?  Has  the  cause  after  all  been  inadequately  de¬ 
fended?  Or  has  the  argument  been  unsettled  at  last, 
in  any  degree,  by  the  deep  and  searching  criticism,  with 
which  it  has  been  assailed  from  the  other  side?  W  ho 
has  confuted  Grotius?  Aie  the  proofs  of  Lardner 
exploded?  Has  it  been  discovered  at  length  that  Boyle, 
and  Clark,  and  I.ocke,  knew  not  how  to  reason  cor> 
rectly  ?  Is  Butler  answered  ?  Have  all  our  summa¬ 
ries  of  evidence  lost  their  value,  by  reason  of  some 
new  vantage  ground  secured  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
which  has  stripped  them  at  once  of  their  strength,  and 
thus  left  the  truth  without  protection  or  defence?  No 
one  can  entertain  seriously  any  imagination  of  this  sort. 
Why  then  multiply  books  on  this  subject,  and  in  this 
way  furnish  occasion  for  the  unbeliever  to  suspect,  and 
possibly  for  the  half  established  believer  to  fear,  that 
after  all,  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  precarious  totter* 
cause,  which  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  vin- 
uicated  as  tnie  by  all  its  a/ivocates,  but  still  needs  to 
be  propped  up  by  a  fresh  show  of  argument,  brought 
forward  every  few  years  in  its  defence? 

This  most  ba  held  to  be,  however,  by  all  who  reflect 
rightly  on  tlic  subject,  a  false  and  superficial  view  of 
the  case.  Were  it  true  even  that  the  Christian  Evi¬ 
dences  have  been  exhausted,  it  would  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  we  should  no  longer  need  to  ha  ve  new 
treatises  written  in  tliis  department.  There  would  be 
room  still  f^r  endless  modifications  of  the  argument,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  which  it  should  be  placed  contin¬ 
ually  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  made  to  stand 
out  continually  under  somewhat  altered  proportions. 
And  tliese  different  phases  which  it  should  thus  be 
made  to  carry,  might  all  have  their  separate  and  par¬ 
ticular  value,  with  regard  to  the  general  end  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  itself.  Different  minds  need  to  have  the  same 
truth  presented  to  them  in  different  w’ays.  What  is  a 
most  iropresfive  exhibition  to  one,  may  be  compara¬ 
tively  powerless  to  another.  Much  turns  here  on  con¬ 
stitutional  structure,  and  still  more  on  educational  de- 
velopement.  Perhaps  no  two  minds  are  exactly  alike, 
as  there  are  no  two  faces  in  all  respects  correspondent. 
How  important  Uien,  that  in  every  such  case  as  that 
which  we  are  now  considering,  the  same  truth  should 
be  made  to  take  body  and  shape  and  expression,  as  it 
were,  through  the  medium  of  different  minds.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  trusted,  that  it  will  be  always  assuming 
a  form,  that  shall  make  it  more  extensively  Intelligi¬ 


ble  and  impressive  than  it  was  before.  Perhaps  no 
gifted  man,  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  could 
write  a  system  of  Christian  Evidences,  without  pre. 
senting  the  subject  in  a  light  which  would  bring  it  near¬ 
er  to  the  right  point  of  view  for  some  class  ot  persons 
than  had  been  done  by  any  previous  exhibition.  And 
as  different  forms  of  presentation  arc  thus  needed  for 
different  minds,  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time, 
so  each  country  again,  and  each  age,  requires  a  gener¬ 
al  peculiarity  of  representation  for  its  own  use.  Diff. 
erent  countries  have  their  different  modes  of  thinking; 
and  80  have  different  ages.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
new  costumes  for  truth,  as  it  passes  from  oim  part  ot 
the  w’orld  to  another,  or  is  handed  down  through  a  se- 
ries  of  successive  generations.  These  remarks  suffi- 
cicntly  explain  how  it  might  be  considered  desirable 
to  havs  new  treatises  on  the  subject  before  us,  even  if 
the  argument  itself  had  been  already  fully  handled 
over  and  over  again.  An  additional  reason  in  favor  of 
such  new  treatises,  supposing  them  to  be  well  written, 
is  found  in  the  consideration,  that  each  of  them  may  be 
expected  to  circulate  and  gain  attention  in  some  spliere 
of  its  own,  to  which  other  works  of  like  cliaraeter 
might  not  have  the  same  access,  at  least  under  the 
same  auspicious  influences.  The  relations  and  con¬ 
nections  of  the  writer,  or  particular  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publication,  may  fproish  a  passport 
for  his  book,  and  give  it  authorityi^ wi|ere  the  truth  it 
embraces  might  never  have  boeofU^eaetied  under  any 
other  form. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
are  exhausted.  In.one  sense,  we  may  say  they  arc  in¬ 
exhaustible.  The  rolatid^I  of  Christianity  toman  and 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  are  innumerable,  and  al¬ 
ways  multiplying;  at  least  alw’ays  coming  more  exten¬ 
sively  into  view;  and  all  these  are  adapted  to  become 
sources  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  true  grounds  on  which  to  overthrow  its  claims, 
on  the  supposition^of  its  being  false.  It  were  a  most 
desperate  problem  truly  for  any  finite  intelligence,  how¬ 
ever  exalted,  to  forge  a  revelation  containing  a  system 
of  religion  for  the  use  of  men,  that  should  work  har¬ 
moniously  in  all  rcsqiects  with  the  actual  order  of  life, 
not  only  during  a  single  age,  but  from  generation  to 
generation,  down  to  the  end  of  time.  It  need  not  be 
said,  how  utterly  every  false  religion  has  failed  to 
meet  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  revelation  in 
this  respect.  Paganism,  under  all  its  forms,  belies  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  and  is  nontradicted  by  the 
actual  order  of  the  w’orld,  almost  at  every  point,  just 
as  soon  as  it  ventures  to  offer  a  scrap  of  pretended 
truth  in  its  own  name.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of 
Mahonimedanism.  Such  always  must  be  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result,  in  the  case  of  any  merely  human  scheme  ol 
religion,  introducing  itself  into  the  midst  of  that  end¬ 
lessly  complicated  system  of  things  which  w'e  denom¬ 
inate  the  world.  I^et  any  man  reflect,  however  slight¬ 
ly,  on  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  a 
scheme  of  life  in  these  circumstances  claiming  to  be 
supernatural,  and  he  must  perceive  surely  that  nothing 
less  than  a  divine  origin  can  ever  be  sufficient  to  an¬ 
swer  such  demands.  To  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
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case,  i*  of  itself  to  make  goo<l  the  truth  of  revelation. 
That  must  needs  be  from  God,  which  can  thus  pass 
the  ordeal  of  such  infinitely  diversified  and  profoundly 
searching  tests.  And  in  proportio.n  as  the  system  clai¬ 
ming  this  character  is  new,  and  comprehensive,  and 
of  intricate  texture  and  multiform  relations,  the  proof 
now  considered,  if  it  prevail,  must  be  held  always  to 
bp  the  fuller  and  more  completely  overw  helming.  In 
the  case  of  the  Christian  Religion  then,  we  may  see 
at  once,  what  a  range  its  Evidences  must  take,  and 
what  a  cumulation  of  proof,  continually  swelling,  they 
must  furnish  in  support  of  its  claims,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  its  being  a  true  revelation  from  Cod! 

Here  is  no  meagre  assemblage  of  notions  and  forms, 
severally  jejune,  isolated,  without  system,  without 
meaningi  without  aim,  such  as  we  arc  presented  with 
from  the  Pagan  or  Mohiunmedan  world;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  vast  universe  for  the  spirit,  an  order  of  life, 
assuming  not  only  to  be  commensurate  w  ith  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  world  as  otherwise  understood,  but 
even  to  reach  beyond  it,  as  a  higher  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  whole  of  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
part,  to  be  taken  up,  as  it  w  ere,  and  absorbed  in  tbe 
superior  scheme,  thus  opened  on  the  view'  of  faith  from 
the  invisible  world.  Magnificent  conception  truly! 
And  yet  perilous  as  magnificent,  if  it  proceed  not  from 
the  Infijiite  Mind  itself,  the  ground  of  all  being,  the 
foundation  of  all  law'.  Such  a  scheme  must  be  put  to 
the  test  at  every  point,  where  it  touches  in  any  way  on 
the  system  already  existing,  which  is  now  required  to 
merge  itself  in  the  new'  economy.  While  it  thus  trans¬ 
fuses,  appropriates,  and  rules  the  whole,  for  its  own 
ends,  it  must  not  infringe  on  its  proper  constitution  in 
the  smallest  particular,  for  that  would  be  fatal  to  its 
own  pretensions.  The  constitution  of  the  existing 
world  is  from  God ;  and  if  God  unfold  by  revelation  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  economy,  such  as  the 
Bible  professes  to  bring  to  light,  it  cannot  do  violence.^ 
to  his  own  mind  as  already  embodied  in  the  inferior 
economy.  It  is  not  enough,  that  such  a  revelation  come 
recommended  by  mj^cles,  and  supported  by  prophe¬ 
cies.  These  themsejLvjBUe  only  a  part,  though  a  ve¬ 
ry  essential  part,  of  th^qndiiions  it  must  fulfil,  in 
meeting  the  order  of  life  with  which  it  seeks  to  unite 
iiself  in  the  world;  for  we  are  so  constituted,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  such  evidence  of  the  presence  of  God,  when  he 
draws  near  to  us  in  a  supernatural  w'ay.  It  is  fitting, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  such  palpable  tokens, 
not  to  be  counterfeited,  should  bespeak  our  attention, 
when  the  Omniscient  Omnipotent  descends  to  speak 
w'ith  us,  by  a  special  revelation.  Our  nature  expects 
such  evidence  in  such  circumstances,  and  prompts  us 
to  lean  upon  it  when  given.  But  the  case  calls  for  faf 
more  than  this. 

The  revelation  must  be  consistent  with  itself.  What 
a  requisition  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  with  its  three 
dispensations;  its  vast  apparatus  of  ordinances,  types, 
prophecies,  educational  provisions,  reaching  through 
so  many  centuries,  and  all  harmoniously  meeting  in  the 
full  day  of  the  Gospel;  its  entire  scheme  of  truth,  doc¬ 
trinal  and  ethical,  incorporated  in  its  genesis  and  growth 
through  four  thousand  years  with  the  cvcr-changing 
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life  of  the  church,  and  made  to  develops  itself  by  the 
inspiration  not  of  a  single  mind,  but  of  a  multitude, 
who  as  prophets  scatu^red  over  this  vast  tract  of  time, 
w'ere  appointed  to  carry  forward  the  whole  by  separate 
parcels,  (each  impressing  his  part  with  the  stamp  of 
his  ow'n  individuality,)  till  it  became  complete  in  the 
unity  of  its  present  form ! 

And  so  again,  the  revelation  must  ha  in  harmony  al¬ 
so  w  ith  the  character  of  its  source.  It  must  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  God,  and  suitable  to  his  nature,  in  its  doctrines, 
in  its  ethics,  in  its  history,  in  its  propheedes,  in  its  en¬ 
tire  economy.  Again,  w’hat  a  test  for  the  Bible!  Ks- 
pcci'dlly  what  a  test  for  the  Gospel,  where  as  it  were 
iK'aven  is  opened  to  the  view  of  men,  the  counsels  of 
eternity  unfolded,  the  mystery  of  Providence  unlocked, 
the  drama  of  the  universe  exposed,  and  in  one  w'ord  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  exhibited  bo<lily,  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  stupendous  work  of  Redemption!  Un¬ 
der  this  aspect,  the  simple  conception  of  the  Gospel, 
if  rightly  sustained,  becomes  an  argument  of  its  truth. 
Kven  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  atonement,  the  “Plan 
of  the  Flounder  of  Christianity,”  as  Rfinhard  has 
w'ell  shown  in  his  work  on  this  subject,  proves  it  to  bo 
of  higher  than  human  origin.  And  w'ho  shall  draw 
out  fairly  and  fully  the  argument,  comprehended  in  the 
person  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  1  The  idea  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  history  transcends  immeasurably  the  reach 
of  human  invention,  and  blind  indeed  and  sottish  must 
the  infidelity  be,  by  which  this  is  not  perceived. 

But  our  revelation  must  agree  in  like  manner  also 
W'ith  the  counstitution  of  man.  It  must  suit  his  phy¬ 
sical  nature,  fall  in  with  his  social  relations,  answer  in 
all  respects  the  demands  of  his  moral  life.  It  must  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  full  understanding  of  his  whole  chanurter, 
and  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  his  condition  under  all 
possible  aspects,  under  whatever  climate  and  in  w'hat  * 
ever  age.  It  must  favor  the  developement  of  all  that 
is  good  and  praiseworthy  in  mind,  and  heart,  and  life. 
It  must  aid  the  cause  of  civilization,  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  letters,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  science,  promote 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  manners,  subserve  the  true 
interests  of  civil  government,  as  w  ell  as  furnish  a  just 
theory  of  morals,  and  set  forth  a  scheme  of  religion 
adapted,  in  its  applications  and  resources,  to  the  fallen 
state  of  men,  and  such  as  can  avail  to  raise  them  to 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  through  the  power  of 
a  new  spiritual  life.  'I'hus,  in  the  case  of  Christianity, 
its  tendencies  to  elevate  and  improve  man,  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  and  also  his  social  capacity,  tendencies  clearly 
seen  in  the  contrast  betw  cen  countries,  communities 
and  persons,  as  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  or 
otherw'ise,  become  another  part  of  the  “Evidences”  of 
its  truth.  Its  theory  of  human  nature,  explaining  the 
obscure  and  reconciling  the  seemingly  inconsistent  and 
j  contradictory,  is  as  it  were  a  still  additional  volume  on 
the  same  subject.  Its  philosophy  of  religion,  as  shown 
in  the  full  correspondence  of  its  leading  doctrines,  such 
as  those  of  the  atonement,  the  new  birth,  the  power  of 
faith,  W'ith  the  actual  necessities  of  a  self-conscious 
sinner,  may  be  regarded  as  a  third.  To  every  true  be¬ 
liever,  his  own  experience  becomes  in  this  way  a  most 
^  legitimate  source  of  proof,  an  experimental  test  of  the 
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truth  of  rclit^i on  of  the  turest  and  most  satisfactory  kind. 
A  dood  of  evidence  also  is  presented  in  the  general 
history  of  the  Christian  religioRf  struggling  with  and 
in  the  end  overcoming  all  opposing  forms  of  thought. 
Not  simply  at  this  triumph,  in  the  Roman  Empire  for 
insUincc,  may  serve  to  show  an  extraordinary  provi¬ 
dence  exerted  in  its  favor — the  common  view  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  this  source;  but  much  more  im¬ 
pressively  to  a  reflecting  mind,  as  it  reveals  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel  'tsclf,  and  its  true  vital  energy  as  a  hea* 
ven-descended  faitli,  fitted  to  command  and  control  the 
human  spirit,  and  irresistibly  sufficient  to  revolutionize 
the  entire  order  of  men's  thoughts,  working  ail  into  its 
own  complexion,  and  causing  as  it  w’cre  a  new  world 
to  ritn;  out  of  the  blind  ungovernable  chaos  of  error  and 
confusion,  w'ith  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  A  most 
comprehensive  argument,  that  shines  upon  us  partially 
in  the  pages  of  the  profound  Neandcr. 

Finally,  the  same  revelation  must  stand  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  system  of  nature  and  the  course  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  under  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
view.  Though  it  may  not  bo  required  to  furnish  a 
complete  history  of  the  world,  or  a  complete  theory  of 
all  the  sciences,  it  must  bo  so  constructed  as  not  to 
come  into  collision  with  either  history  or  science,  in 
any  of  their  fully  accredited  reports  of  fact.  Again, 
may  wo  not  exclaim,  what  a  requisition  in  the  case  of 
such  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  wrought  out  through  the 
medium  of  so  many  separate  minds,  covering  with  its 
peculiar  history  so  vast  a  tract  of  time,  implicated  so 
extensively  with  the  actual  realities  of  human  life,  en¬ 
tering  into  contact  with  the  constitution  and  order  of 
the  world,  at  points  so  innumerable  and  so  endlessly 
diversified !  We  know’  what  a  sorry  figure  the  dreams 
of  i’aganism  show’,  wrhen  even  their  meagre  and  ghast¬ 
ly  forms  are  subjected  to  this  trial.  And  could  the  Bi¬ 
ble  fail  to  bo  convicttnl  of  imposture  from  every  quar¬ 
ter,  under  the  far-reaching  operation  of  such  a  test,  if 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  had  not  indeed  presided 
over  iu  formation  1  Here  then  a  field  of  evidence  with 
regard  to  it  opens  upon  us,  which  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  denominated  boundless;  inasmuch  as  it  is  com¬ 
mensurate  more  or  less  with  the  w’ide  extent  of  (Jod’s 
w’orks,  and  the  immeasureable  scheme  of  his  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  unfolded  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 
And  the  evidence  it  presents  is  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  always,  under  new  forms,  rising  into  view*.  It 
lies  in  the  responses  of  nature  and  providence,  returned 
to  the  searching  in<)uirie8  of  universal  science;  and  as 
these  arc  successfully  sought  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  the  truth  of  the  revelation  is  continually  tested 
in  new  modes,  and  w  ith  always  increasing  efifect.  Thus 
as  the  depths  of  history  are  explored  and  llie  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  world  exphii noil,  new*  light  and  confirmation 
are  thrown  upon  the  Jewish  records.  Thus  as  the  dra¬ 
ma  of  Time  progresses,  the  mysteries  of  Prophecy  arc 
unlocked,  and  the  seal  cf  inspiration  more  and  more 
visibly  alUxed  to  its  oracles.  Thus  as  the  moral  order 
of  ProvidcncA^  is  8tudio<l  and  expounded  aright,  the 
evidences  of  Analogy  are  made  to  converge  w’ith  ever¬ 
growing  power  on  the  scheme  of  religion  embodied  in 
the  sacred  writings.  Titus  as  new  departments  of 


knowledge  are  thrown  open,  and  Science  attains  to 
clear  and  satisfactory  results  on  any  field  of  physical 
inquiry,  difficulties  on  the  sacred  page  arc  cleared,  con¬ 
tradictions  reconciled,  statements  of  fact  confirmed,  and 
the  w’hole  volume  attested  more  and  more  fully  to  be 
from  God;  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  intimately  familiar  with  the  hidden  laws  and  secret 
operations  of  nature,  far  beyond  what  Science  has  ever 
yet  penetrated,  or  ever  will  penetrate  to  the  end  of  time. 

From  all  this  wre  may  see,  how  far  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  Evidences  is  from  being  exhausted,  even  by 
all  that  has  been  already  written  upon  it  by  so  many 
learned  and  able  men.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  truth, 
especially  when  presented  in  such  a  form  of  extensive 
dcvelopement  as  that  under  w  hich  it  appears  in  the  Ifi. 
ble,  to  shine  out  continually  with  increasing  splendor, 
gathering  always  new  evidence  and  additional  illustra¬ 
tion,  as  its  relations  and  bearings  come  to  be  more  ful¬ 
ly  seen  and  explained.  In  this  way  the  very  attacks 
of  its  enemies  themselves,  as  well  as  the  labored  de¬ 
fences  of  its  friends,  prove  always  auxiliary  to  its  cre¬ 
dit  in  the  end.  On  this  point  it  is  w’ell  remarked  by 
Dr.  Keith: 

“  Though  an  imposture  might  be  palmed  upon  the 
w’orld,  and  many  cunning  devices  may  give  it  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  truth ;  yet,  as  these  arc  successively  detected 
and  exposed,  the  investigation  becomes  complete;  and 
one  hollow  prop  after  another  is  subverted  by  rational 
inquiry,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  falsehood  sinks  into 
the  darkness  from  whence  it  sprung.  It  is  far  other¬ 
wise  with  truth,  which  can  never  be  disproved.  Its 
own  nature  is  altered,  however  much  men  may  disguise, 
misrepresent  or  disbelieve  it.  The  more  rigidly  and 
impartially  it  is  scrutinized,  the  more  clearly  it  is  con¬ 
firmed.  Doubts  and  difficulties,  engendered  by  igno¬ 
rance,  disappear  on  a  full  investigation.  The  refuta- 
tation  of  objections  creates  new  proof.  Whenever 
conviction  is  well  founded  and  sure,  a  reason,  in  res¬ 
pect  to  evidence,  is  ready  to  be  given  in  answer  to 
every  question.  In  these  days  of  inq  liry  and  discovery, 
it  has  passed  into  an  adage  or  proverb,  that  truth  is 
great  and  w’ill  prevail.  And,  as  truth  connot  ultimately 
be  put  on  the  side  of  truth,  when  any  facts  are  stated 
as  militating  against  it,  their  proper  relation  to  the 
subject  has  only  to  be  establish^,  that  they  may  add 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  truth.  And,  after  all  the 
labors  of  unbelievers,  it  is  even  thus  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Every  assault  has  served  to  strengthen  it. 
No  w’eapon  against  it  has  prospered.  Every  renewed 
investigation  has  rendered  its  evidence  more  complete. 
Time  in  its  progress  leaves  many  a  witness  on  its  be¬ 
half  ;  and  while  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  may 
be  successfully  assailed,  and  their  overthrow  become 
an  additional  triumph  of  the  truth  over  error,  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  cannot  prevail  against  the  light  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  evidence  of  its  truth,  like  the  path 
of  the  just  to  which  it  leads,  is  as  the  shining  lights 
that  $hineth  vwre  and  more  unto  the  perfect 

Dr.  Keith,  contrary  to  the  method  frequently  pursu . 
cd  with  regard  to  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  makes 
the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  the  ground-work 
of  his  general  argument.  He  does  not  indeed  suppose 
that  the  New  Testament  may  not  be  shown  credible  and 
w’orthy  of  all  confidence  on  the  ground  of  its  own 
evidences  separately  considered ;  but  the  argument 
seems  to  him  to  assume  its  most  proper  shape,  and  to 
carry  the  greatest  amount  of  force,  when  thus  sup- 
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have  evidence,  in  the  very  structure  of  the  world  it 
self,  that  all  things  have  not  continued  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  creation;  and  so  the  assumption  that 
the  course  of  nature  cannot  change,  is  forced  to  rest, 
not  on  a  fact,  but  on  a  falsehood.  l«eology  reveals 
phenomena,  belonging  to  no  very  remote  time,  the 
birth'period  of  our  world,  which  are  as  little  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  her  pres¬ 
ent  form,  as  any  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  tlie  bible. 
Miracles,  therefore,  arc  not  against  what  we  assuredly 
know  of  the  history  of  that  order  of  things,  in  Uie  in¬ 
terruption  of 


ported  and  guarded  by  the  authority  of  the  preliminary 
ilispensation.  He  sets  out  accordingly  with  a  view 
of  the  “  existing  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,”  comparing  in  a  very  general  way  some  of  their 
iDore  striking  predictions  with  actual  facts  as  they 
hold  at  the  present  day,  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
countries  and  cities  to  which  they  have  respect.  The 
facts  answering  to  these  predictions  are  given  chiefly 
on  the  testimony  of  the  celebrated  infldcl  traveller, 
Volncy ;  on  the  principle,  kept  in  sight  through  the 
whole  book,  of  wresting  from  infidelity  itself  both 
evidence  and  argument  fatal  to  its  own  cause.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  prophecies  is  too  clear  to  be  se¬ 
riously  called  in  question ;  whereas  the  facts  in  tvhich 
they  are  fulfilled  belong  to  our  own  time,  and  are  many 
of  them  only  recently  brought  to  light,  as  in  the  case 
particularly  of  Petare,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Edom, 
it  is  only  a  glance  which  is  taken  of  this  subject  by 
our  author,  in  the  present  volume;  hut  such  as  it  is,  it 
is  well  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  feeling 
that  the  prophets  had  their  knowledge  in  a  supernatural 
way,  and  wrote  “  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a 
few  of  the  parallelisms  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Keith 
are  chargeable  with  something  like  conceit,  which  of 
course  spoils  instead  of  helping  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  mere  image  in  Isaiah  XXIV.  9, 
“  Strong  drink  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  i/;”  in 
fulfilment  ol  which  we  have  generally  urged,  “The 
wines  of  Jerusalem  are  most  excellent. — Jolliffe's  Let¬ 
ters  from  Palestine^  vol.  I.,  p.  181.  “  The  wine  drank 

in  Jerusalem  is  probably  the  very  worst  to  be  met  with 
in  any  country.” — IVilsoti^s  Travels^  p.  130.  The  idea 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  thus  fixing  his  eye  on  the  bad 
wines  of  modern  Palestine,  is  certainly  not  very  re¬ 
mote,  to  say  the  least,  from  the  downright  ludicrous. 

In  his  next  chapter,  the  author  proceeds  to  appropri¬ 
ate^  as  he  calls  it,  Hume’s  far-famed  argument  against 
miracles.  The  argument  is  not  worth  much  at  the 
present  day,  in  its  original  form,  being  completely  ex¬ 
ploded  over  and  over  again,  to  the  comprehension  of 
any  tolerably  intelligent  schoolboy,  in  the  examina¬ 
tions  it  has  undergone  from  different  hands.  Still  it 
is  well  enough  to  have  it  used  up  again;  especially  if 
the  principle  of  it*can  be  made  availabled  at  all,  as  Dr. 
Keith  supposes,  for  the  support  of  the  truth  itself.*— 
The  argument  in  his  view  embodies  simply  the  reas¬ 
oning,  which  it  was  long  ago  foretold  that  scoffers 
should  use  in  the  last  days,  2  Peter,  III.,  2,  3,  4. — 
lyhere  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep^  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  creation.  Thus  the  use  of  it  verifies  the 


which  they  are  considered  to  consist.-— 
Thus  Hume’s  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  and  in 
disappearing  leaves  the  evidence  in  favor  of  miracles 
more  conclusive  tlian  before.  Still  it  is  meet,  as  Dr. 
Keith  supposes,  that  miracles  should  be  authenticated 
by  some  rule  or  test,  which  may  clearly  distinguish 
them  as  coming  from  God,  from  all  counterfeits.  Such 
a  test,  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  miracles,  he  finds  in 
the  peculiar  correspondence  that  holds  between  the  old 
and  new  dispensations.  The  Old  Testament  respect¬ 
ed  mainly  in  its  prophecies  and  types  the  coining  of  the 
Messiah;  and  it  was  to  make  good  his  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah,  as  meeting  these  predictions,  that  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought.  Thus  circum¬ 
stanced,  they  acquire  the  very  highest  kind  of  force 
as  evidence,  and  place  the  subject  to  which  they  refer 
far  above  the  range  of  mere  human  testimony. 

The  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  are  next  taken  up,  and  discussed  at 
some  length.  After  wliich  is  exhibited  the  testimony 
of  the  Prophets  to  a  Messiah,  on  the  grouml  of  which 
a  general  expectation  of  his  advent  had  come  to  pre¬ 
vail,  at  the  lime  of  our  Saviour’s  appearing  in  the 
world.  Then  follow  s  a  brief  view  of  the  rise  and  ear- 
ly  progress  of  Christianity,  as  a  matter  ot  historical 
record;  with  an  argument  on  the  genuineness  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament;  in 
the  course  of  which  the  arguments  of  CeUus,  Porphy¬ 
ry,  and  Julian,  against  Christianity,  are  again  ap- 
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required  fully  Ut  illustrau*  Uiis  uiiiqle  Krancit  of  nvi- 
denec,  in  a  proper  ii»e  of  all  tlic  mal<’rial»  vrith  which 
it  haa  l>ecn  furnished  from  modern  science.  A  very 
interesting;  sketch,  (after  all,  however,  only  a  partial 
outline,)  of  certain  leading  portions  of  ar<;umeni,  ia 
presented  in  a  late  work  by  Dr.  VVheSia.v,  (of  the  Fin- 
f^lish  f/atholic  (yollegnp  at  Home.)  on  the  Relation  of 
the  Sciences  to  lielii»ion.  Tho  dcsijrn  of  the  volume 
is  to  show  how  every  de|mrlnieiit  of  knowledjre,  exact¬ 
ly  in  proportion  as  it  is  successfully  cultivated,  is 
brought  in  the  end  to  minister  proof  and  support  to  the 
cause  of  revelatirm;  thoujrh  in  the  bej^inning'  a  differ¬ 
ent  result  nii|rht  seem  to  havo  been  threatened,  afford- 
inff  a  premature  and  temporary  triumph  to  infidelity, 
only  as  it  were  tliat  its  defeat  should  be  rendered  more 
sij^nal  and  humiliating  in  the  cud.  It  has  been  quite 
common,  as  somi!  new  science  has  been  einerjjin"  out 
of  the  chaos  of  unarrantjfMl  and  but  partially  observed 
facts,  or  as  some  old  one  has  been  forced  to  seek  for 
its^df  a  new  and  m(»re  solid  construction,  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  w(‘ar  at  first  a  cloudy  and  portentous  as- 
porl,  with  rej;;)rd  to  tiie  authority  of  the  hihle.  And 
this  show  of  hostility  has  ojmrated  to  alarm  the  friends 
of  reli^jion,  as  well  as  to  excite  tho  joy  of  its  enemies, 
insomurh  that  attempts  have  sometimcK  hcen  made  to 
arm  tho  Church  agniiist  the  Schords,  with  the  view  of 
criishirifr  and  stranijliiigf  such  cmhryo monsters,  as  they 
were  deemed,  in  the  very  hirth.  The  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  has  proved  of  no  effect  in  the  end  ;  for  Truth  as 
we  say  is  mighty,  and  must  prevail.  But,  stmnrre  to 
loll,  the  triumph  in  cr<rr//  ease  has  had  an  operation 
just  the  reverse  of  what  liad  hoen  apprehended  before, 
whether  in  the  W’ay  of  hope  or  in  the  way  of  fear. — 
Once  cleared  in  any  tolcralde  doerree  from  the  mists 
and  tumultuatint;  commotion  of  its  chaos  stite,  cacli 
Science  in  its  turn  has  taken  its  place  as  a  full  orhcil 
star  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  only  to  reflect  new  liu-hton 
the  Christian  cause,  in  full  harmony  with  the  "lorious 
ronsudlation  already  enthroned  on  the  same  pure  hoiulil. 
So  oltcn  has  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  mind  n’pea- 
t9d  itself,  that  it  may  well  he  thonfrht  strange  now  if 
any  hope  is  still  reposed  by  infidelity  on  the  proq^ress 
of  knowlcdjfa,  in  whatever  departmeni  of  inquiry,  <»r 
anv  jealousy  entertained  with  repaid  to  it  hy  the 
friends  of  relitfion,  however  ominously  it  may  at 
any  particular  juncture  to  frowm  on  their  faith. 

.One  of  the  Sciences  noticed  hy  Dr.  Wiseman  is 
Ktkno^rnphy^  or  the  History  of  the  1 1  uni  m  Lanjrua^cs 
in  the  w'ay  of  what  is  called  Comparative  Pniloso- 
pby;  a  Science  only  very  recently  hrou^lil  to  assume 
anythin^  like  consistency  and  definite  shape,  but 
which  lias  j(oncfar  alr«M«ly  to  shed  anew  light  over  the 
w’liolc  field  of  early  antiquity.  Tlie  facts  on  w  hicli  it 
rests,  when  surveyed  a  short  time  siiiee  in  their  cbaoi- 
ie  unonraniznd  form,  were  supposed  to  he  utterly  ir- 
rt'concilable  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  and 
oarly  history  of  the  human  race.  Thry  were  iudeeii 
of  siioli  a  characU'r  as  to  break  up  riitindy  the  whole 
theorv  or  the  eoniu'Ciioii  of  languages  which  ha<l  pre- 
viouslv  existed,  and  which  was  vainly  imagined  to  he 
necessary  to  the  honor  of  religion.  It  gave  way,  with  ^ 
a  universal  crash,  bt  foro  the  pi  ogress  of  inquiry  rigor- ' 


ously  pushed  in  this  direction ;  and  tiie  proud  M  cpiir 
seemed  to  sec  in  its  demolition,  the  credit  of  the  iVrv 
tateuch  effectually  shaken,  throughout  the  whole  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  But  what  has  been  the  result  1  \ 

Science  has  risen  into  view’.  The  relations  and  con¬ 
nections  of  tho  world’s  languages  arc  placed  in  a  wlifi). 
ly  new’  light;  and  dow’n  tho  deep,  dim  vista  of  anli<pii. 
ty  are  darkly  revealed  facts,  w’iih  regard  to  w  hich  .,il 
other  history  is  silent  as  the  grave.  And  has  Mos(n 
been  indeed  convicted  of  error  1  By  no  means.  Kih. 
nograpliy  has  already  lebuked  the  too  hasty  conclusions 
of  her  earlier  students.  Though  cultivated  ahnostex- 
clusively  as  yet,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  men 
w’ho,  if  not  known  as  infidels  in  religion,  are  yet  noto¬ 
riously  indifferent  to  its  credit  in  their  scientific  iiwjui- 
ries,  she  has  spoken  forth  her  full  clear  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  hook  of  Genesis.  Her  materials  put  to¬ 
gether  scientifically,  recording  to  their  own  inherent 
relations  and  dependencies,  (  as  a  Cuvier  constructs  a 
pile  of  laws  into  their  true  and  proper  skeleton,  nor  ar¬ 
bitrarily,  nor  fancifully,  hut  according  to  inherent  fit- 
ness,)  show  already  just  such  an  order  belonging  to  the 
whole  subject,  as  can  he  accounted  for  satisfactorily 
only  on  the  supposition  that  all  langungi  s  flow  prima¬ 
rily  from  a  common  stock,  w  bile  at  the  same  limr 
some  such  occasion  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Ih- 
hel  is  required  to  explain  the  peculiar  character  of  tlu 
differences  hy  which  they  are  found  to  he  now  rlistin- 
giiished.  Lvinguages  resolve  themselves  cle.irly  into 
great  families  or  types  in  the  first  place,  as  so  many 
separate  and  independent  stocks;  which  are  yet  found 
afterwards,  on  close  inspection,  revealing  traces  of  a 
still  more  remote  connection,  in  some  common  orinrinal 
root. 

This  is  hut  one  instance  of  the  general  case.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  result  has  been  reached  in  ('hronology  and  Jjn- 
cicnf  UUhny  generally.  Who  that  understands  the 
iiMitter  makes  any  arcount  now^  of  the  chronologies  of 
the  Egy’ptians,  (’haldeans,  Hindoos,  or  Chinese,  af- 
fectiiig  as  they  do  to  reach  so  high  above  the  date  of 
the  Creation  as  given  in  the  hihle?  What  has  not 
hern  done  already  in  the  case  of  Ancient  Egypt,  made 
to  spi’ak  once  more  through  her  long  silent  hieroglyph* 
i<*s,  to  seaMer  the  foul  speculations  of  infidelity,  and 
confirm  the  most  remote  notices  of  the  Sr.eri  d  Volume! 
'Pile  Ytodimk  of  Dendetoh^  once  considcreil  of  sufficicr.i 
force  in  France  to  explode  the  faith  of  Cirislcndcm. 
may  well  stand  forth  as  a  beacon  in  all  coming  lime  to 
tcacli  philosophers  cantion,  when  they  incd<ilc  with 
the  authority  of  God’s  word. 

I'he  Xtilural  TJntory  nf  Man  is  another  .Sciciin*, 
w’liich  has  proved  equally  stuhhorii,  neither  to  he  court- 
e<l  nor  tortured  in  the  end  into  any  alliance  with  the 
cause  of  niihelirf.  Already  too  wc  arc  aullioriz''d  to 
make  the  same ’affirmation  with  rcov.nl  to 

O  •  t' 

Instead  of  conflicting  as  it  was  once  Ruj)j)osrd  to  do 
with  tho  history  of  the  (!r€alion,  as  given  hy  Moses, it 
is  now  found  wonderfully  to  illimtraU'  and  eenfirm  ih 
in  many  important  particulars.  It  has  estahlished  cen- 
cliisively  the  comparatively  recent  crigin  of  Man,  and 
i  thus  completci  v  shamed  the  dreams  of  the  pagan  world 
'  on  this  subject.  It  hac  read  the  evidrneoc  tT  the  Fltid, 
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it  tariouA  forms,  on  ihe  surface  of  the  globe.  It  has 
ia  the  most  surprising  manner,  verified  the  Mosaic  cos¬ 
mogony*  revealing  in  the  very  structure  of  the  earth 
itself,  the  several  stages  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
assume  its  present  form,  exactly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

In  connection  w  ith  Getdogy,  Dr.  Keith  calls  in  the 
aid  of  certain  late  ohservations  in  another  department 
of  knowledge,  to  illustrate  this  first  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  ;  observations  which  may  serve  to  take  a  still  bold¬ 
er  and  more  startling  flight,  than  the  most  adventurous 
conceptions  of  Geology  itself.  What  shall  we  say  of 
observations  which  have  for  their  object  to  explain  the 
cofutruction  of  the  heavens  ;  and  w’hich  reduced  to  sys¬ 
tem  take  for  ihcir  title  the  .^reAi/ec/ure  of  the  Ikavem, 
as  unfolding  the  process  by  which,  ia  the  d»>ep  abyss 
of  Space,  new  suns  and  systems  are  continually  in  tlic 
process  of  being  formed  !  In  the  hands  of  the  Her- 
schels,  however,  the  telescopehasstripped  this  idea  of 
its  seeming  extravagance ;  and  we  are  now'  supplied 
with  actual  cosmogonies,  or  world-births,  in  every 
stage  of  their  progress,  from  the  most  absolute  cliaos 
to  the  most  perfect  stale  of  order;  so  that  we  may 
trace  the  rise  and  growth  of'a  whole  solar  system,  cen¬ 
tering  in  its  star-sun,  just  as  we  may  follow  by  our  ob¬ 
servations  the  animal  embryo  taking  its  shape  in  the  j 
womb,  with  about  as  much  understanding  of  the  thing  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Here  then,  the  heavens 
and  the  earthy  w'hosc  creation  is  described  by  Moses, 
may  both  be  ajipealed  to  as  witnesses  on  their  own  be¬ 
half.  When  so  challenged,  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Keith, 
they  arc  found  together  yielding  a  distinct,  unequivo¬ 
cal  response,  in  favor  of  the  w'hole  account.  He  takes 
up  in  order  the  work  of  each  of  the  six  demiurgic 
days,  (which  w’ith  him  are  indefiniJe  periods  of  time 
unbroken  by  the  recurrence  of  night,)  and  finds  it  to 
be  exactly  correspondent,  cither  witli  the  construction 
of  the  heavens  still  going  on  according  to  llersolicl,  or 
with  the  dcvelopements  of  Geology,  in  every  case. —  I 
Wc  have  not  room,  of  course,  to  follow*  him  in  this 
curious  investigation  throughout ;  and  it  w’ould  an-  i 
swer  little  purpose  to  bring  forward  any  particular  I 
part  of  it  by  itself.  I.et  the  author  speak  for  himself,  i 
however,  in  a  short  extract  from  tlie  closing  part  of  this  j 
por  ion  of  his  argument. 

“The  heavens  arc  our  witnesses;  earth  is  full  of 
depositaries  ;  truth  must  spring  up  wlieic  the  I'reator 
hath  sown  it;  and  philosophers  at  last  must  be  it?- 
tributaries.  'J’he  f'hristian  may  well  rejoice  in  the 
progress  of  science,  and  gladly  give  it  a  free  and  un- 
feiten'^d  course.  Know  ledge  shall  be  the  stability  of 
the  limes  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  mind  of  man,  en- 
ligliU  ueJ  in  the  know  ledge  of  the  word  and  works  of 
God,  shall  be  freed  from  the  nebulosity  which  en- 
'‘brouds  it,  and  the  ligl>l  shall  be  divided  from  the 
darkness.  And  then  shall  the  greatness  of  his  works 
be  seen,  and  the  truth  of  his  w  ord  be  niade  manifest. 

“  Hut  although,  compared  to  that  full  flo(Ml  of  light, 
only  the  first  flusli  of  «lawn  may  sc‘;m  to  be  arising 
now  over  all  the  subject  before  us,  w  hence,  we  ask, 

<  ame  this  light,  were  it  far  f.iintci  than  it  ia  ?  liis  not 
encugh  to  scare  away  llic  children  of  darkness  from 
Ibe  field  which  they  have  assumed  as  their  own  t — 
NN  hat  invention  of  mar.  ever  bore  a  similitude  lotiiitlts 
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•ever  previously  unknown  and  only  newly  dis<*overed, 
like  that  very  n^cord  which  sceptics  have  assailed  1 
And  how  arc  all  imaginative  cosmogonies  of  former 
ages  swallowed  up  by  that  of  Moses,  as  were  the  rods 
of  the  Kgyptian  magicians  by  that  of  Aaron  1  (’an 
our  great  calculators  tell  what  is  the  mm  of  the  im  ¬ 
probabilities  of  such  .til  analogy,  if  not  founded  ou 
fact,  would  have  subsisted  or  could  he  traced  frc>m  first 
to  last  between  the  observations  of  Sir  \V.  llerscbcl, 
the  opinions  of  La  Pbace,  the  accumulated  and  classi¬ 
fied  discoveries  of  g(n)Iogi8ts,  and  the  short  and  siinplo 
record  of  Moses  1  IJefore  Hcrschel  handled  a  tele¬ 
scope,  or  La  Place  had  studied  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  or  (Cuvier  had  touched  a  fossil  boi.o,  what  Vul- 
canist,  or  ^,’eptlmibt,  (combatting  whether  the  crust 
ol  the  earth  w’as  of  aqueous  or  igneous  origin,)  or  o. 
thor  uninspired  mortal,  could  have  described  the  order 
if  succession^  ill  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
eaith,  and  marked  in  six  successive  periods  the  rank 
of  cr.cli,  in  so  close  conformity  with  il.c  recent  discov¬ 
eries  both  of  astronomy  and  geology,  when  the  name 
of  science  cun  he  attached  to  these  words,  like  the  man 
who,  three  thousand  years  ago,  could  humanly  know 
nothing  of  either  from  the  mud  of  tlie  Nile  or  IroinUm 
sands  of  tlic  desen  ?  What  man  on  raiih,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,  ever  recorded  his  history 
with  such  conformity  to  existing  observations  and  dis* 
coverics,  as  did  He  of  whom  the  scrijiture  saith,  GW 
made  h noton  his  too t/s  unto  Moses?  Ami  has  not  tiiis. 
word  its  visible  illustratii  n  in  lln^  first  page  of  the 
Pentatmicb,  as  well  as  in  every  pro])hccy  wliicb  be  ut¬ 
tered 

In  parting  with  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  remark  particularly  on  the  other  parts 
of  Dr.  Keith’s  argument.)  it  may  be  presented  ns  a 
pleasing  thought,  connected  with  the  view*  of  the  caso 
already  ofl’ered,  that  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  mstead  of  fading  by  the  lapse  of  lime, 
are  only  acquiring  from  it  a  hrightercharacter  and  more 
eflTretive  force  ;  so  that  while  our  own  age  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  standing  in  r  earer  connection  with  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  there  conld  be  attributed  in  point  of 
actual  acquaintance  to  a  serits  of  in'ervening  cenli:- 
rb  s,  it  is  no  unr<  asr.nahle  supposition  that  coming  gen¬ 
erations  w  ill  here.if’cr  far  excel  us  in  tlic  same  advan¬ 
tage.  Time,  instead  of  roparating,  may  thus  have  the 
j  e fleet  of  bringing  re  mote  periods  of  life  together;  and 
as  old  age  is  often  remnrkahlc  for  its  rreol lections  of 
childhood,  reviving  impressions  of  which  tliemind  re- 
t<iined  no  trace  in  middle  lift*,  so  cur  w  orh),  as  it  would 
s(  em,  is  likely  to  recover  in  its  last  period  the  know* 
ledge  of  its  former  youthful  self,  (in  the  way  of  in¬ 
ward  reminiscence  as  it  were,)  far  beyond  all  it  could 
once  have  supposetl  possilde,  in  centuries  and  niille- 
niuins  of  self-oblivion  previously  passed  away.  How 
familiarly  w'c  seem  even  now  to  converse  w’illi  ancient 
Kgypt,  in  comparison  with  our  ancestors  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  back,  as  though  thousands  of  years  had  been 
swept  out  of  the  way  by  the  talisinanic  key,  which 
has  unlocked  her  hieroglyphics !  Whai  new  and 
near  insight  into  the  remote  Past,  arewc  not  obtaining 
by  the  telescope  of  Comparative  Philosophy  *  And 
how'  w  e  seem  to  be  carried  back  into  the  veiy  midst  of 
the  birtlwlays  of  creation,  by  the  powerful  wand  of 
Geology;  as  though  it  were  an  occurrence  hut  a  fow 
days  past,  and  the  intervening  history  of  the  world  had 
Iktu  only  a  passing  dream !  And  who  shall  say, 


whore  iliofic  dcrclop^  menU  of  «cienoo,  always  facili-  poor,  Ix^reaved,  dosortod  fatfier.  Bat  it  is  the  s(or*n 
tating  our  communication  with  the  Past,  and  bringing  and  tempest  within  that  constitute  the  moral  philoso- 
Uie  ends  of  the  world  together,  (causing  Time  to  con-  phy  of  this  character — a  mind  which  rises  like  ilje 
tract  its  compass,  as  byothei  improvements  Space  also  storms  of  the  wilderness,  bidding  defla  nee  to  the 
is  made  continually  to  shrink  between  nations  and  ing  of  the  blast,  or  the  ingratitude  of  children.  !„ 
continents,) — who  shall  say,  where  it  shall  end  t  And  the  very  wanderings  of  “I^ear’s”  intellect  there  i* 
who  then  shall  unde  rtake  to  alTirm,  at  what  point  of  something  uncommon :  notwithstanding  the  irregular- 
accuinulatcd  prw>f  the  evKljmrcs  of  the  truth  of  the  Uy  of  his  reasoning  it  is  distinguished  by  its  force  aud 
Bible  must  be  regarded  as  fully  closed  T  application — unmetliodised  indeed  from  tlie  ordinary 

occurrences  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the 
,  wind  blowelh  where  it  listeth,  on  the  conuptions 

The  Wkitinos  ok  Shakspcarr.  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  actress  can  display 

It  secTHS  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  genius  to  the  purity  of  aTection  which  shines  forth  in  the  simple 
enlighten  every  ohj«*et  w'hich  it  touches.  We  cannot  sentence,  “So  I  am,”  of  “ Cordelia,”  when  the  imtor- 
more  forcibly  exemplify  this  truth  than  by  an  appeal  lunate  father  intimates  he  thinks  her  to  be  his  dau^rk. 
to  the  w  ritings  of  Shakspearc,  considered  with  a  refer-  terl  It  has  been,  and  is,  too  nmch  the  fashion  of  ihr 
ence  to  the  high  intellectual  character  w  hich  they  dis-  day,  to  consider  a  great  actor  as  the  co-equal  of  a  great 
play,  and  the  deep  moral  truths  which  emanate  from  poet.  Is  the  mere  power  to  display  the  exlernal  «  x- 
ihem  as  from  their  native  source.  pressions  of  character  Uuis  to  be  placed  side  by  siik 

W'c  confess  ourselves  to  ho  among  the  number  of  with  the  mental  creations  of  genius? 
those  who  consicler  the  tragedies  of  this  poet  as  better  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  display  “Othello”  on  the 
calculated  for  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  W'lierc  the  stage  and  to  originate  the  stupendous  conception  of  a 
mind  of  the  reader  may  commune  with  that  of  the  poet,  mind  thus  marvellously  formed — presented  to  us  with 
than  for  scenic  exhibition.  its  various  perfections  and  imperfc'ctions — ^alternately 

On  the  stage  w'e  arc  presenterl  with  niero  externals  balancing  between  hope  and  fear — at  one  period  dis- 
— the  mechanism  of  character — but  if  our  judgment  playing’  heroic  confidence,  at  another  heart-rendin<; 
be  corri'ct,  it  is  that  which  is  uiwcn — wdiiclicanneitlv-  misgivings;  now  soaring  on  live  wings  of  honor — anon 
er  present  itself  to  a  promiscuous  audience,  or  in  an  in-  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  guilt  and  misery  ?  What, 
alanl  of  time,  that  coiistituU»s  the  greatness  of  Shaks-  w’o  w'ould  ask,  have  eyes,  or  tones,  or  gestures  to  do 
peare’s  heroes.  with  the  metaphysics  of  such  a  character — with  the 

In  the  represent  alt!  m  of  “  Richard  the^Pliird,”  we  see  innate  flash  which  such  a  mind  could  produce  1 
a  bloody  and  relentless  tyrant  trampling  on  every  hu-  Cumberland’s  plays,  acted,  arc  as  effective  as  thosf 
man  and  divine  institution  to  accomplish  the  consum-  of  Shakspearc — Mrs.  Siddons  was  equally  great  iu 
raation  of  his  ambitious  projects — tho  fx/itW/mn  of  the  “Isabella”  as  in  “  I.ady  Macbeth” — Kean  was  a.* 
scene  obscures  our  mental  vision:  we  see  the  darken-  much  applauded  by  the  play-going  critics  in  “Sir  IM- 
ed  cloud  moving  along  the  horizon  accompanied  by  its  ward  Mortimer”  as  in  “Othello.”  To  institute  a 
desolating  horrors,  hut  the  golden  light  which  lies  Ik?-  comparison  hetw'con  the  literary  and  inUdlectual  ex¬ 
bind  it  passes  by  us  imolisorved.  'llio  murderer  alone  ccllenciea  of  tlieso  productions  would  be  an  iusulito 
is  present;  the  constant  excitement  of  the  senses  de-  the  common  sense  of  our  reatlers.  The  intensity  ol 
prives  imagination  and  reflection  of  their  power.  Such  conception  which  ]X'rvades  the  character  of  Othello 
is  “  Hichaid”  on  the  stage.  rarely  finds  a  parallel— the  might  of  passion  rctiinis 

When  W’C  re«d  this  tragedy  the  cause  produces  the  with  tenfold  influence  upon  itself — mustering  up  the 
clVcct — the  motive  is  laid  open — we  see  physical  defer-  images  of  past  glory  only  to  harrow  the  soul  inor* 
mity  pro«luciiig  a  morbid  toinperainenl — a  mind  once  deeply  in  their  recollection. 

laid  open  to  its  final  purpose  calling  to  its  aid  the  rich-  The  feelings  of  the  reader  must  bo  moulded  to  the 
csl  stores  of  inUdleoi — a  genius  as  boundless  in  its  soul  of  the  poet  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  works: 
resources  as  it  is  gn‘at  and  daring  in  its  purposes,  it  is  in  the  stillness  of  the  closet  where  the  mind’s  rye 
'Hie  ptissions  of  Richard  may  he  portrayed  in  the  voice  may  gaze,  uusati’dly,  on  the  iiilelleclual  beauties  of 
and  general  maniu'r  of  an  actor,  hut  the  ix'velation  of  the  writer,  that  the  wisylom  and  the  profundity  ot  this 
the  mighty  inUditcctual  resources  which  buoyed  up  Bard  w’ill  bo  felt  and  acknow  ledged.  We  desire  to 
while  they  guidetl  th^  projects  of  ambition,  are  beyond  see  Shakspearc  stand  before  us,  not  crow’ned  w  ith  ail- 
thc  roach  of  histrionic  art,  and  ran  only  Im'  properly  ventitioua  graces,  hut  with  the  rich  jewels  of  his  own 
appreciaUxi  after  having  passtnl  through  the  same  or-  intellect,  triumphing  over  all  the  weak  imitations  ot 
deal  by  w  hich  they  were  tried  and  purified  by  llie  poet  his  excel lence-.-the  poet  of  metaphysicians,  and  il»c 
—the  reflective  powers !  metaphysician  of  poets. 

llie  remarks  which  we  have  above  applied  to  the  The  moral — the  deep  intellectual  force  of  “  Hamlet** 
scenic  exhibition  of  “  Richard,”  are  still  more  appli-  can  never  he  prt'sented  to  the  external  senses:  it  con- 
cable  to  “  Lear.”  In  the  gimcral  personification  of  this  sisls  ot”  those  outpourings  of  tlio  heart — those  pndbun*! 
Saxon  king’s  character,  we  are  pn'sontoil  w  ith  an  aged  sorrow's — those  light  and  noise-abhorring  ruminations 
man  deprived  of  his  sight,  exposed  to  the  storm  and  which  must  ever  lose  much  of  their  power  in  the  h(si 
the  ieinp4'sl ;  the  sympalhies  of  our  nature  are  excited  lepresenlation,  and  which  are  tm)  frtH^uenlly  emrirn- 
ofi>ft‘cr  him  a  shelter  and  a  home  as  we  w  ould  any  /uro/ in  the  montliings  of  a  ranting  and  gesticul.ilin? 
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the  antipoilrs  to  the  r»  tiiin}r,  Uie  sensitive,  the  | 
ilelicate,  hut  withal,  the  inU'llectual  and  accomplished 
Hamlet. 

VVe  are  presented  in  this  tragedy  with  the  metaphy¬ 
sics  of  cause  and  effect — the  student,  liainlet,  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  visitation  of  the  ghost  of  his  parent,  is  in 
religion  a  sceptic — the  apparition  appears  before  him — 
the  |)ast  and  the  future  are,  at  the  same  moment,  re¬ 
vealed  to  him — his  faith  is  hxed  in  the  belief  of  an 
hereafter,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  ordered  to  break 
a  commandment  which  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
Omnipotence  in  the  moral  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 
He  promises  a  fulfilment  of  the  mysterious  mandate  ; 
hut  vshat  struggles  arij>e — how  often  does  conscience 
oppose  the  conuiiission  of  a  deed  which  the  stern  de¬ 
cree  of  a  deparUnl  parent  has  commanded  to  be  per¬ 
formed  ! 

Hut  it  is  in  the  scene  in  the  grave-yard  where  the 
poet  seems  to  have  concentrated  all  those  soul-stirring 
rcilections  and  cm|uirios  into  the  labyrinths  of  thought 
with  wliich  this  tragedy  abounds:  there  lie  stands  by 
the  side  of  his  friend,  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  amid 
the  certainties  of  the  presenf.  looking  through  the  dim 
vista  of  the  future. 

To  what  a  train  of  intellectual  moralizing  reflections 
does  the  coarse  song  of  the  “grave-digger,”  while 
performing  his  task,  give  rise  in  the  mind  of  Hamlet — 
what  a  power  of  imagination  and  conception  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  crowded  images  condensed  in  the  con¬ 
versation  between  the  Sexton  and  the  Prince — what 
intellect  and  refinement  does  it  display,  as  the  mind 
ranges,  almost  unconsciously,  through  the  mighty 
theme  of  dissolution  amid  the  wreck  of  its  mouldering 
elements ! — Nor  is  this  all — the  Prince  turns  inw’ardly 
upon  himself — his  own  peculiar  situation  rises  before 
his  mind — he  experiences  a  presentiment  that  his  own 
end  is  approaching.  What  has  the  theatre  to  do  with 
the  moral  force  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  or  the  intellec¬ 
tual  sagacity  which  he  displays  in  becoming  master 
of  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  his  treacherous  uncle  1 

If  we  mistake  not,  theatrical  representation  has  no 
closer  connexion  with  the  moral  effect  and  the  high 
mental  resources  developed  in  the  works  of  Shak- 
spoare,  than  that  of  the  posthumous  fame  of  Milton 
when  his  immortal  work  received  from  the  bookseller 
the  scanty  purchase  money  of  a  five  pound  note.  When, 
in  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  moral  re. 
finemcnl  which  the  progress  of  education,  with  its 
concomitants,  must  ultimately  force  upon  the  world — 
the  stage,  with  its  gaudy  trappings  and  morbid  attri¬ 
butes,  shall  find  among  its  w  orshippers  only  the  refuse 
of  society — when  it  shall  exist  only  in  the  legends  of 
tradition  as  the  medium  through  which  poetry  reached 
the  ear  of  a  remote  and  ruder  age-— the  genius  of  Shak- 
spoare  will  be  seen  rising  through  the  dim  shadow’s  of 
the  past,  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  crowned 
with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 

To  such  a  period  we  w’ould  willingly  consign  the 
fulfilment  of  our  belief  in  relation  to  this  great  writer 
— for  then  will  he  be  betu»r  understood — the  intellec¬ 
tual  perception  of  his  fine  moral  truths  will  no  longer 
he  olisciired  in  the  ocular  gratification  of  the  senses _ 


the  superficial  ornaments  of  seitsidess  critics  w  Ul  he 
forgotten,  and  the  poet  stand  proudly  erect  before  the 
judgment  scat,  at  which  has  so  marvellously  presided 
that  of  feelings  in  the  private  studies  of  future  gener¬ 
ations  of  men. 


Memoik  oe  the  Lite  and  Writings  or  Mas.  Hemans: 
lly  HER  Sister.  1  vol.  pp.  317.  Philadelphia; 
Lea  &  Hlanchard. 

In  the  range  of  poetic  literature  the  w’ritings  of 
['elicia  Hemans  are  first,  pre-eminent,  and  unrivalled, 
and,  therefore,  every  thing  lelating  to  htr  history  and 
the  feelings  hj  w  hich  she  was  governed  during  the 
progress  of  her  hr’lliunt  career  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  the  millions  who  have  deiived  pleasure  in  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  her  priKluelions,  We  are  not  alone  in  believing 
rs.  Hemans  to  he  the  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
'I’o  the  author  of ‘Lays  of  many  I.ands,’  ‘The  Vespers 
of  Palermo,’  ‘Records  of  Woman,’ eU*,,  correct  opinion 
at  once  aw  ards  superiority  over  all  other  competitors. 
We  recognise  none  w  orthy  to  sit  beside  her  and  share 
in  the  honors  of  her  perfec  fame;  hence,  w’c  seize  with 
the  avidity  of  honost  admiration  every  thing  that  aids 
in  bringing  the  author  closer  to  out  view.  We  delight 
to  read  the  self-arranged  records  of  those  emotions  w  ith 
which  she  must  have  been  possessed  as  her  abilities 
became  fully  appreciated  by  the  world,  and  its  admi¬ 
ring  tribute  was  poured  out  in  her  honor.  That  she 
w  as  not  spoiled  by  applause  is  seen  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us.  Her  letters  to  her  friends  breathe  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness,  glow  ingly  exprcssed,but  the  tone  is  that 
of  a  pious  mind  giving  the  credit  where  it  is  due, 
and  only  alluding  to  herself  as  the  favored  inheritor  of 
the  priceless  gifts  of  genius. 

Prom  the  Memoir  w’e  learn  that  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
bom  in  Liverpool,  in  1793.  She  was  early  distinguish¬ 
ed  tor  her  extreme  beauty  and  rich  imagination.  When 
Pelicia'  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  her  father  i 
consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes  removed  from 
Liverpool,  and  settled  in  Denbighshire,  Wales.  The 
fine  situation  of  her  ne'v  home,  its  romantic  scenery, 
the  towering  mountains  on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on 
the  other,  aw  akened  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  poetess 
those  rich  lyric  feelings  which  were  shortly  after 
to  astonish  and  win  the  admiration  of  the  reading 
classes  of  England  and  America.  Tlie  solitudes  of  Na¬ 
ture  w’erc  filled  with  spirits  with  which  her  ardent 
mind  held  wild  communion,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  district  aided  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  fanciful  order  of  her  genius,  beautifully  shown 
in  after  years,  in  her  choice  of  legend  and  romantic  in¬ 
cident  for  the  foundations  of  her  poems. 

It  is  related  hy  her  sister,  the  author  of  the  volume 
w’hence  we  derive  our  materials  for  this  notice,  that  in 
childhood  she  was  remarkable  for  the  tenacious  elia- 
racter  of  her  memory,  which  retained  every  thing  she 
read  accurately  and  completely.  She  could  repeat  pa¬ 
ges  of  poetry  from  her  favorite  authors,  after  once  read¬ 
ing;  and  a  scarcely  less  wonderful  faculty  w'as  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  her  reaulings,  w’hich  even  in  childhood,  and 
still  more  in  a<\er  life,  was  such  that  a  stranger 
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would  iisia^ioe  she  was  only  carelessly  turning  over  ^ 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  when,  in  truth,  she  was  taking 
ill  the  whole  sense  as  completely  as  others  w'ould  do 
whilst  porinjr  over  it  with  the  closest  attention. 
ShukH{>care  was  her  first  favorite,  and  slie  attached  | 
herself  to  his  winning  descriptions  nntii  the  vast  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  bard  were  fairly  scarintd  hy  her,  and  his  ^ 
thousand  beauties  pencilled  on  the  tablets  of  her  me¬ 
mory. 

In  IftOH,  her  fugitive  elfusioiiM  having  excited  same 
attention,  they  weic  coHocUmI  and  published  in  atjuar- 
to  volume,  liow’cver  well  meant  the  kindness  of  her 
friends,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  pain  to  the  young 
author,  for  the  appearance  of  the  work  was  speeilily 
followed  by  a  storm  of  critical  rebuke  which,  w  itlioui 
taking  into  consideration  the  extreme  youth  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  dealt  its  thunders  among  her  errors  w  ith  as  much 
severity  as  though  the  head  Uiat  was  to  riHicive  it  liad 
become  callous  hy  successive  slujcks.  For  a  few 
days  the  object  of  this  ill-judged  severity  felt  severely 
mortified,  hut  the  natuial  hopefulness  of  her  disposi¬ 
tion  quickly  regained  its  equilibrium.  She  learned  to 
laugh  at  critics  and  crilicisin,  to  write  for  the  love  she 
boro  to  poesy,  so  that  whenever  a  theme  occurred  to 
her  ever  ready  mind*  she  iiiibodied  it  in  verse  and  en- 
liched  it  with  the  glowing  beauties  of  her  rare  imagi¬ 
nation. 

It  w’as  about  this  time  that  her  two  brotluMS,  ofhceis 
in  the  British  army,  w  ere  ordered  to  Spain,  and  one  of 
them  served  under  the  banner  of  Sir  John  Moore  in 
his  continental  campaign.  Captain  llcmans,  then  a 
fiicnd — almost  her  acknow  ledged  lover,  was  also  call- 
0.1  upon  to  embark  with  Ids  regiment  for  Spain.  It 
w  as  natural  that  these  causes  should  lead  her  to  regarn 
the  field  of  their  fortunes  with  peculiar  interest.  Hei 
ardent  mind  soon  shaped  out,  in  the  march  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  a  return  of  the  chivalric  age,  and  British 
piow’css  was  associated  in  her  imagination  with  the 
fuino  of  the  (Md  of  Spain.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
these  feelings  the  poem  *Hngland  and  Spain'  was 
wiitten.  Its  merits  gained  for  it  a  wide<sprcad  Span¬ 
ish  translation. 

In  addition  to  her  political  ahilities,  the  fair  subject 
ol  the  Memoir  had  fine  musical  tastes,  which  were  the 
delight  of  the  social  circle  in  which  she  moved.  These 
task's  naturally  hannoniaed  with  her  train  of  thought 
and  n*ading,  and  were  distinguished  hy  a  selection  o( 
suljocts  mostly  pensive  in  their  character.  What  she 
lo\«*d  best,  writes  her  sister,  were  national  airs,  wheth¬ 
er  martial  or  melancholy,  (amongst  these  the  Welsh 
and  Spaaish  were  her  favorites,)  and  whaU'ver  might 
be  called  Huggesiive  music,  as  awakeningassociations 
citlii'r  traditional,  local,  oi  imaginary.  There  are  minds 
in  which  certain  inehxlics  are  coinpleU'ly  identified 
with  tlie  recollection  of  her  peculiarly  soft  siKiienuiu 
touch,  which  gave  to  the  piano  an  effect  almost  a|>- 
prosching  to  the  swell  of  an  orgiui. 

In  1S1«,  sho  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  The 
IhtmeMtic  and  tdhtr  PoeiHt,  Its  contents  are 

not  Ko  well  known  as  they  deserve,  probably  bi'cause 
ho  dfler  productions  of  the  writer  eclipsed  them ’by 
heir  very  superior  merit.  In  the  sunimcr  of  the  same 


year  she  was  married  to  Captain  Heiiians _ a  union 

full  cf  rich  promise,  and  W'hich  continued  unclouded 
for  more  than  five  years,  when  owing  to  circumstances 
which  W'u  do  not  clearly  understand,  a  separation  en- 
sued,  and  the  Captain  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy, 

w’ife  leimiining  in  Wales.  Five  children — all  sons _ 

were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  and  in  the  labor  of  their 
!  csluc.iiion  the  mother  found  her  best  solace  for  the 
griefs  which  otherwise  w  ould  have  weighed  her  down. 
Sho  1  ublished  in  1818,  (the  same  year  in  which  she 
wassiparated  from  her  husband,) ly*  many 
I  in  which  w'ere  several  poems  than  wdiich  the  English 
Ian*' urge  has  none  superior.  One  of  these — The  liei- 
i  toruii  */i  tf  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy — is  so  beautiful 
that  a  writer  in  the  London  Athenseum  pronounced  it 
her  ma.stcr-picce,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Miiriay,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high  encomium.  In 
1820  appeared  her  poem  of  The  Sceptic,  Shortly  be¬ 
fore,  a  prize  poem  written  by  her  was  published  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  It  was  named,  Meetinif 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce  on  the  Banks  of  the  Varren.  This 
was  the  greatest  triumph  of  her  muse,  the  list  of  can¬ 
didates  being  very  distinguished,  and  the  judges  men 
of  keen,  stern  critical  ability.  In  June,  1821,  Mrs. 
Henrans  obtained  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Literature  for  the  best  poem  on  tlie  subject  of 
Dartmoor. 

Sho  was  now  fairly  embarked  on  the  sea  of  Letters, 
and  from  this  lime  until  near  the  period  of  her  docease 
her  contiibutions  to  the  poetic  literature  of  England 
W'ere  fri*quent  and  highly  prized.  Her  circle  of  friends 
was  such  as  she  might  well  be  proud  of.  Heber,  Mil- 
man,  Miss  Milford,  Rev.  Robeit  Morehead,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  others,  distinguished  for  their  worth 
and  usefulness,  sustained  her  in  the  brilliant  path  she 
was  pursuing;  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  her  ow  n  tal¬ 
ents  and  industry,  was  she  indebted  for  the  world’s 
favorable  interpretation  of  her  labors.  She  w’as  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  dramatic  poem,  The 
Tesju  rs  of  Palermo^  than  which  our  language  has  noth¬ 
ing  finer  in  conception — nothing  more  spirit-stirring, 
lofty  and  eloquent.  It  was  brought  before  the  public 
on  the  Stage  in  1823,  but  was  not  successful,  owing 
to  the  miserable  enactment  of  Constance  by  a  lady 
w  ho  neither  knew'  the  character  to  be  represented,  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  author’s  design.  That  the  piece  was 
capable  of  successful  stage  representation  was  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  by  its  subsequent  success  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  it  wascrow’iied  with  triumphant  applause. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Hemans  was  about  this  time 
diiecu  d  to  the  literature  of  Germany  and  the  works 
of  those  great  masters,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Ochlcn- 
schlager,  and  the  reader  conversant  with  her  w  ritings 
will  readily  sec  how  much  their  spirit  was  infused  into 
her  own  creations.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  of  her 
own  peculiar  feelings — theoffsprnig  of  an  ardent  tem¬ 
perament  akin  in  its  flow'  to  the  spirit  of  the  German 
poets  w'hose  works  she  studied— led  to  this  composi¬ 
tion  of  lyrics,  in  which  wo  find  introduced  all  the  sub¬ 
lime  elements  of  the  great  originals. 

It  is  not  our  inteniioii  to  follow  np  this  brief  notice 
of  tlie  earliest  w’ritings  of  Mrs.  Hi'inans  hy  a  critical 


rxaiiiination  of  the  coiupobitious  wiiich  have  weii»le«l 
liei  name  to  immortality.  Wherever  the  English  lan- 
cruage  is  spoken,  in  nil  lands  where  poetry  is  regarded 
ns  tlie  ornament  and  pride  of  intellect — wherever  geni¬ 
us  is  acknowledged  and  its  labors  appreciated,  the 
muse  of  ihc  gifted  woman  Hemans  is  spoken  o(  in 
lermsof  reverent  admiration,  and  her  writings  form  the 
intellectual  banciiiet  of  all — the  philosopher  and  the  po  ¬ 
et,  the  student  and  the  sage.  The  songs  whicli  above 
her  other  writings  evidence  the  pure  beauty  and  cner- 
,ry  of  her  pure  mind,  have  bccooie  the  lullaby  of  the 
r.oUa‘msr  the  joy  of  the  evening  hour,  the  pride  of  llie 
faslidiims.  Mothers  bush  their  babes  to  sleep  with 
tlic  lays  of  one,  who  as  a  parent,  also  kiujw  how  to  ex¬ 
press  in  terms  of  maternal  fondness  the  warm  bcatingH 
of  the  parental  bosom;  the  sailor  on  the  wide  dark  sea 
wears  away  his  midnight  watch  in  the  enjoyment  of 
llie  memories  waked  by  the  spirit  of  lier  traditions,  or 
•rives  to  the  winds  above  and  around  him  his  nntutor- 
rd  hut  honest  voice  in  which  is  embodied  the  words  of 
lier  poetical  legends. 

The  soldier  pacing  his  weary  round,  afar  from  the 
scenes  of  home  and  the  associations  of  other  days, 
finds  pleasure  in  the  high  patriotism  of  Ibis  cntliusias- 
lic  woman,  w  hose  lofty  mind  could  lend  to  glory  the 
aid  of  song,  and  cover  the  grim  front  of  w'ar  with  tlie 
apologies  w  hieh  genius  loves  to  frame.  All,  all  who 
have  minds  to  know  and  hearts  to  appreciate  the  di¬ 
vine  iiilliience  of  poetry  may  drink  at  the  fountain  and 
he  glad.  The  lover  of  nature,  the  pure-minded  pool 

_ the  one  for  her  exquisite  description  of  the  visible 

creation — the  other  for  her  high  and  holy  aspii aliens — 
these  may  read  and  learn  still  more  ot  the  beautiful  and 
the  true.  Her  own  life  and  feelings  are  illustrative  of 
tlic  trutlis  of  poetry  and  make  for  ker  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  all  a  temple  sacred  and  sccuie. 

We  close  this  rambling  chapter  with  a  few  extracts 
taken  from  the  Memoir.  They  are  the  mirror  to  a 
mind  that  never  suffered  false  view's  to  effect  its  henlth- 
fnl  progress,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  rigidly  maintained 
that  amoral  organization  is  as  necessary  to  the  put* 
poses  of  the  poet  as  to  any  other  class  of  literary  la 
borers.  The  frailties  of  genius,  and  its  wide  departure* 
at  limes  from  tlie  paths  of  propriety  have  been  too  long 
regarded  with  a  lenient  and  apologetic  eye  ;  the  time 
is  ^ome  wlien  the  w'orld  expects  genius  to  lead  in  the 
paths  of  mrral  reform  as  well  as  in  knowledge.  It  is 
its  duty  to  becomo  the  exemplar  of  society  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  literature. 

“I  have  tio  lanle,  no  hi.';ihli,  for  the tnijo} rin'iil  •*f extensive 
••K'iety.  I  have  Ikmoi  all  my  life  a  ert-nlnre  of  henrih  nml 
home,  and  now  that  Mite  tnoihor  that  hM»k«  d  on  my  rhild- 
IummI  ’  is  p«>ne,  iiiid  that  my  hr<»lhcrs  and  sisters  are  wni ton'd 
far  ainl  wide,  |  httve  im  wi.-h,  Imt  to  pitln  r  nnmnd  me  tin* 
few  friends  w  !io  will  love  me  uiiil  enter  into  my  I'ursuits.  ] 
wi(.li  I  conhl  {live  you  the  least  idea  of  what  kindness  i.t  tome 
— liowr  mnch  more,  how  far  dearer  than  Fame.  I  trasi  we 
may  pass  many  pleasant  cvenin*;*  together  this  winter  at  n  y 
little  •Iwrliing,  which  q  1io|h’  to  lurc  often  •  lieered  i.tid  lit  up 
hy  hapjiy  and  funiiliar  lares.” 

I  ran  well  imagine  tl*c  weariness  and  disgust  with  wldrli 
a  mind  of  inteilecliial  tastes  must  Ik*  oppressed  hy  tin-  long 


such’  tastes ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  tliC  opposite  extreme  is  scarce 
ly  mon*  to  bo  desired.  Mine,  1  believe,  bus  been  too  much  h 
life  of  thought  and  feeling  for  health  and  pcaco.  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  quit  this  little  world  of  my  own  for  active  duties;  for, 
however  I  may  at  times  playfully  advocate  tin*  cause  of  weak¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  one  who  has,  with  d«‘eper  need  for  stn*ntrib, 
i\  fuller  conviction  of  its  iict'essity ;  but  it  is  often  by  an  effort, 
an<l  a  painful  one,  that  1  am  enabled  to  obtain  it.” 

“  How  veiy  lieautifiil  are  tlirtse  letters  of  Loid  CollingwiHNl 
to  bis  family! — there  is  something  in  all  those  tbougbtA  «d 
lirarih  and  home,  and  of  llie  garden  trees  and  of  the  *oI,l 
summer*seut,’  wbirli,  breaihiog  os  they  ilo  from  nndds:  the 
far  and  lonely  seas,  afl'ecl  us  like  on  exile's  s*>ng  tjf  bis  failiei* 
land.  The  letters  to  liis  w  ife  brought  stiungly  m  iny  mind  llie 
poor  Queen  of  I’ru^.-ia’s  joyous  exclamations  in  the  midst  iif 
her  last  sufferings—*  <  )li!  how  blessed  is  she  who  receivei* 
such  a  letter  as  this !’  ” 

**I  have  1  •cell  delighted  with  the  paper  ou  Iturns,  which 
you  were  kind  cugstgh  to  lend  me.  I  think  that  the  writer  has 
gone  furllier  into  'the  heart  of  the  mystery’  ihiin  any  other, 
because  he,  almost  the  fust  of  all,  has  iippr^Nirhed  the  subject 
with  a  deep  reverence  for  genius,  but  a  still  derp<T  for  truth: 
all  the  rest  have  seemdd  only  anxious  to  make  gmKi  the  attack 
or  the  defenre.  And  there  is  a  feeling,  too,  of  *  ihn  still  ^n•l 
music,  of  humanity  ’  throughout,  which  bi'ars  upon  the  heart 
a  conviction  full  of  power,  that  it  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  a 
brother.  I  wonder  who  the  writer  is;  he  certainly  gives  us  a 
great  deal  of  what  Bosvvidl,  I  tliiiik,  calls  *bnrk  and  steel  for 
the  mind.’  1,  at  least,  found  it  in  several  passages;  but  i  fear 
that  a  woman’s  mind  never  can  l>e  able,  and  never  was  fr>rm- 
ed  to  attain  that  power  of  sulfici<'nry  to  itself,  which  seems  to 
lie  Komewberc  or  other  amongst  the  rock§  iif  a  man’s.” 

”  Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  much  lighter  sorrow’s  *  pining 
cares*  become,  •ml  in  the  free  air,  and  under  the  blue  sky, 
than  *l»enealli  a  smoky  pMif,’  as  the  sea-kings  of  old  us«'d  tti 
say?  Ftir  my  part,  I  am  never  the  least  surprised  to  Iiear  of 
people  becoming  fas,*inuted  with  Indian  life,  and  giving  up  all 
oui  boasted  refinements  for  the  range  of  the  tameU'ss  forests. 
J’liis  reminds  mo  of  some  American  Uiuks,  w  hich  1  send  you; 
in  one  of  them.  Aetr  Knf'IntuVg  Memorial^  1  wish  to  coll 
your  attention  to  the  lieaiitifiil  map  at  the  l>egiuuing,  with  all 
those  gallant  ships,  and  groups  o(  nrm('«l  men,  and  wolves  and 
bears  wandering  nlxiut,  ‘  to  express,  1  suppose,  the  dangers 
wbicli  the  pilgrim  fiitliers  so  bravely  encounU'ied.  Tlie  other 
Moflcmohclie  Ilit  JcKrl'n  Mcnmirif,  I  wnd  for  Mr-*.  C.,  \\  horn 
I  tbink,  it  will  inleres' :  the  heroine  gties  through  many  trials 
lint,  sustained  us  she  is  by  *tbe  stniiig  affection  wlitch  nver- 
comctli  all  tilings,'  who  can  bNik  upon  her  with  pity?” 

“There  is  a  scene  in  one  of  Oehiensrhlngci’s dramas,  Per 
lUrlrHlcuohr,  which  has  alw  ays  affected  me  stroiiglv*.  It  has 
also  the  recommendation  of  telling  its  ow  n  tale  at  once,  with¬ 
out  need  of  any  preliminaries.  An  aged  priest  wishes  by 
degrees,  and  with  tenderness,  to  reveal  to  a  father  the  death 
of  his  only  child.  The  father,  represented  ns  a  hold  and  jov- 
•MIS  cliaractt^t-,  full  of  hope,  ainl  streiifth.  and  muth  de»  la~ 
IfCntt,  attributes  all  the  *  dark  sayings,*  and  rnuiirarul  nlliiftions 
of  his  visrtanf,  to  the  natural  d«rspoiid‘»ncy  of  age,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  cliecr  him  hy  descriptions  of  hU  bright  donirstN* 
happiness.  *  Starke  dicli,’  be  says,  *  in  mcinrn  nonnrnBchftinV 
'fhe  very  exultation  of  bis  spirit  makes  you  tremble  for  him, 
ami  fiM*!  that  fate  is  approaching:  at  last,  the  old  man  iirn’riv 
ers  the  IwHly  of  the  child,  and  then  the  |>nssionnl(>  burst  of  llxr 
father’s  grief  is  indceil  overjmwering ilien  the  mother  er>- 
lei  s,  and  even  amidst  all  her  anguish,  llie  meekness  of  a  mot  e 
siiUliM'd  and  cliast«*ned  la'ing  isf«-li,  and  l^enutifulh  eontrasi 


d'«vv  1,1  ‘wjnk  ik*\  w  »j  !d  ’  cai#--,  so  tJtl«‘rlv  nl  vari-inci*  w’*!i  I'll  v*  itb  her  liM-l»:*i«d’.  •b*-ipair.' 
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••  You  iipouk  •  high  wof<U  ’  U>  me,  j'ear  frirnd  !  I  gralo- 
fully  feel  them,  nud  own  iheir  |K)Wer.  They  remind  me  of 
\Vord*wonh*i  beouilftil  enprcftion — 

*  To  umck  u*  how  dirinr  •  thing 

A  woman  may  bv  taadr.' 

And  I,  fi»w,  beve  high  viewa,  diniht  it  mif.  My  very  suffervn 
pruveo  It— for  Im»w  much  of  thi*  ia  ooenaioned  hy  quenchlcaa 
wjdmiiona  nfter  intollecluol  and  moml  beauty,  never  to  be 
found  on  eaith!  tiicy  aeem  to  aever  me  from  olliera,  and 
make  my  liA  mnro  lonely  than  life  Ima  made  it.  Cun  you 
think  uintany  fervent  nnd  aspiring  mind  ever  passed  through 
this  world  w  ithout  aufl'ering  from  that  void  which  has  beeu  the 
complaint  of  nil?  *  amea  dont  Timagination  lient  a  la 
|HjUaance  d’nimer  et  do  auuflTrir,  no  aontdla  paa  lea  baiuiia 
d’unc  autre  n*f  ion  ?'  I  know  that  it  must  bo  so ;  that  nothing 
earthl)  can  fill  it,  and  that  it  cannot  be  tilled  with  the  infinite, 
until  infinity  shall  have  ojhmmmI  upon  it:— fur  these  intense  af< 
fcctions  are  human :  they  were  given  us  to  meet  and  answer 
human  love  ;  and  though  they  may  be  *  raised  and  solemnized* 
even  here,  yet  1  do  l>elieve  that  it  ia  only  in  the  *  Better  Land  * 
they  over  di«l,  or  will  approximate  to  what  ia  divine.  Fear 
not  any  danger  fur  me  in  the  adulation  which  surrounds  me. 
A  moment's  transient  entertainment— scarcely  even  that  at 
times,  is  the  utmost  (dfcctof  things  that  'come  like  shadows, 
so  depart.'  Of  all  things,  never  may  1  become  that  dospica' 
bio  tiling,  a  w'uman  living  u|>on  admiration !  The  village  ma> 
non,  tidying  fur  her  husband  and  children  at  evening,  is 
far,  fiir  more  enviable  and  respectable." 


“  *Safe  in  the  grape,’— what  deep  meaning  there  is  in  those 
words,  and  iiow  often  docs  the  feeling  they  convey  come  over 
me  amidst  the  varied  excitements  of  ray  strange,  unconnected 
life!  How  1  lookback  upon  tbo  comparative  peace  and  re¬ 
pose  of  Bronwylfa  and  Rhyllon—  a  walk  in  the  hay-field _ ihe 

children  playing  round  me — my  dear  mother  coming  to  call 
me  in  from  the  dew— and  you,  |)erhaps,  making  your  ap|>car- 
unco  just  in  the  *  gloaming,’  with  a  great  bunch  of  flowers  in 
your  kind  hand  !  How  have  these  things  passed  away  from 
me,  and  how  much  more  was  I  formed  for  their  quiet  happi¬ 
ness,  than  for  the  weary  part  of  femme  cclebre,  which  I  am 
now  enacting!  But  my  lieart  is  with  those  homo  enjoyments, 
and  there,  however  tried,  excited,  and  wrung,  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main." 

"  1  have  been  reading  Godwin’s  Cloudcslcy.  It  does  not, 
I  think,  carry  away  tlie  imagination  with  any  thing  like  the 
mighty  spirit  of  his  earlier  works ;  but  it  is  beautifully  written, 
with  an  occasional  flow  of  rich  and  fervent  clo4]ucnce,  remind¬ 
ing  mo  of  tlie  effects  ho  attributes  to  the  conversation  of  his 
own  old  alchemist  in  St.  Leon.’' 

“  Some  Claurterly  Jievietes  have  lately  been  scut  to  me, 
one  of  which  contains  an  article  on  Byron,  by  which  1  have 
been  deeply  and  sorrowfully  impressed.  His  character,  as 
there  portrayed,  reminded  me  of  some  of  those  old  Lastcin 
cities,  whore  travellers  constantly  find  a  squalid  mud  hovel 
built  against  the  ruins  of  a  gorgeous  temple;  for  alas !  the  best 
part  of  that  fearfully  mingled  character  is  but  ruin — the  wreck 
of  what  might  have  been." 


TI!K  rUBLlSHKRS  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  | 

The  delay  attendant  on  the  publication  of  the  present  No. 
of  the  Examiner  was  owing  to  circumstances  over  which,  un-l 
less  lifted  with  keener  forsight  than  ordinal^',  the  publishers 
of  the  Magazine  could  exercise  no  prompt  remedial  control.! 
The  contract  for  a  regular  supply  of  printing  paper,  w  hich  was 
entered  into  with  un  Easirni  Firm,  was  not  fulfilled  on  their 
part,  they  having  sent  us  an  article  of  paper  inferior  to  that 
which  they  engaged  to  funiish.  We  then  ordered  a  supply 
from  a  manu&cturer  in  our  neighhoriioud,  but  when  made  it 
proerd  to  be  unfit  for  the  purptMe.  That  which  we  now  use 
is  not  so  fair  an  article  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  in  the 
premises  we  bad  noaltcmativu  but  to  use  it. 

An  arrangement  is  now  pcrfuctod  by  which  all  tlelay  on  this 
score  will  be  prevented,  and  as  there  are  no  other  sources 
whence  difficult  ics  can  arise,  we  feel  safe  in  promising  for  the 
future  punctuality  in  the  publication  of  the  work  and  neatness 
in  its  app^'araoce. 

The  publishers  havejudge<l  it  Oilvisablc  to  date  the  ensuing 
No.,  Noveml»er,  dropjung  October.  This  arrangement  will 
enable  them  to  ap|>ear  pqpctually  at  the  commencement  of 
each  consecutive  moiilh. 


Oua  Budoet. — The  editor  is  enabled  to  give  the  reacleri 
of  the  Examiner  assuianco  of  a  iiighly  valuable  order  of  origi¬ 
nal  papers  to  be  embodied  in  the  next  (Nov.)  nunilM*r  of  this 
work.  Amoii"  these  aie  a  view  of  the  Indian  Chanicter  hv 

O  • 

Judge  Hull,  the  life  and  public  services  of  Gen.  Wni.  Henry 
Harrison,  Furty  Spirit  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  a  stirring  story  hy 
Miss  Whipple,  u  review  of  the  life  nnd  labors  of  Bishop  Wliitr, 
much  good  poetry  and  the  usual  compliment  of  criticism. 
Thu  No.  will  contain  nearly  forty  original  articles. 

A  view  of  the  States  Right’s  Question  by  a  Northern  Man, 
will  be  the  leading  poj>cr  in  the  ojiening  No.  of  Vol.  II.  Ihc 
article  is  licing  prepared  hy  u  gentleman  of  New  York,  whose 
statesmnn-Iikc|vicws  haveclicited  much  favorable  public  notice. 

Tlie  second  Vol.  will  also  ofien  with  a  well-wrought  work 
of  fiction  equal  in  amount  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  duotlcri- 
nio  pages.  It  will  be  finished  in  the  six  Nos.  forming  Vol.  II. 

The  article— the  Golden  Arrow— is  the  first  of  a  senes 
promised  by  the  author.  His  ability  to  interest  the  rendvris 
equal  to  his  wide-spread  reputation, a  ro|  station  worliiily  corned 
Our  bark  is  now  fairly  afloat— the  tide  is  up — and  we  w’cigh 
anchor  for  a  long,  and,  we  doubt -not,  prosperous  voyage.  The 
shoals  of  experiment  have  beeu  adventured  and  passed. 


